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Ns* 1-10/74-Cem 
Government of India 

MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
(AUDYOGIK VIKAS MANTRALAYA) 

New Delhi, the 1st August, -1974- 

RESOLUTION 
Cement Prices 

In their letter No. i 8(3)/TAR/72, dated the 28th April, 

1972, the Government of India, being of the opinion that a 
comprehensive review of the cement industry was called for in 
view of the significant changes that had taken place since the 
industry was last studied by the Tariff Commission in 1961, 
requested the Commission to undertake such a study with a 
view to ensure the development of the cement industry in a 
measure and in a manner that would enable the requirements 
(including exports) to be met adequately at a minimum cost 
to the economy. The Government had also requested the 
Tariff Commission to make recommendations of an interim 
nature pending the submission of their final report. In March, 

1973, the Commission made an interim report which was res¬ 
tricted to an assessment of the increase in cost to be provided 
for as immediate relief to the industry. The Commission 
recommended a unifoi m interim increase of Rs. 10 per tonne 
for all the units in production and it was accepted by the 
Government of India in their Resolution No. 1-23/73-Cem, 
dated the 15th September, 1973. The Commission on the 
conclusion of its enquiry has now submitted its final report. 

2. The main recommendations of the Commission are 
as under : 

1. There should be a uniform ex-works retention 
price for the existing units of-the Industry which has 
been fixed at Rs. 131/- per tonne; 



2. Units holding industrial licences/c.o. b. licences 

which are in the process of being set up and which 
are expected to come into production shortly, should 
be granted an ex-works retention price of Rs. 146/- 
per tonne. Expansions falling under this category 
may be granted a price of Rs. 141 /- per tonne; 

3. Units which are presently in the “Letter of Intent” 

stage and which are expected to come into production 
during the last couple of years of the Fifth Plan may 
be granted and ex-works price of Rs. 161 per tonne. 
Expansions falling under this category may be 
granted an ex-works price of Rs. 149 per tonne; 

4. The grant of a special price as at present to M/s. 

Travancore Cements, Kottayam and Assam Cements 
Cherrapunji may be discontinued; 

5. The ex-works price recommended should be in force 

for a period of about five years i.e. till 31st March, 
, 1979 ; 

6. It is not necessary to fi c a differential price for port- 

land blast furnace slag cement and portland poz- 
zolanic cement based on the use of fly ash; 

7. Units which are obliged to use furnace oil with the 

prior approval of the Government for want of ade¬ 
quate supplies of coal should be compensated for the 
additional expenditure involved in the use of furnace 
oil; 

8. Out of the ex-works prices recommended by the Com¬ 

mission, the producers will be required to pay an 
amount of 50 paise per tonne into a separate “Re¬ 
search Account” to be at the disposal of the Central 
Government to be utilised by the Government for 
assisting the Cement Research Institute of India and 
such other Centrally organised research organisa¬ 
tions, which in the opinion of the Government 
of India may be doing useful R & D work in the 
interest of the cement industry as a whole; 



9- In areas where district towns are not connected by 
railway, freight pooling should cover road trans¬ 
port of cement to such district towns also; 

10. Small plants set up in remote areas with difficult 
and comparatively inaccessible terrain may receive 
assistance from the freight pool to the extent of the 
difference between the all India average freight 
in the f.o.r. destination price and freight incurred 
on the transport of cement produced by such units 
to nearby areas; 

11. Cost of transport of clinker, slag and fly ash to grind¬ 
ing/inter-grinding units and cost of transport of 
cement from the grinding units to onward destina¬ 
tions should also be brought within the perview 
of the freight pool, provided the movement is in the 
logical forward direction and approved by the 
Cement Controller; 

12. The system of quarterly fixation of packing charges 
is working satisfactorily and no change therein is 
considered necessary; 

13. Ex-works prices should be subject to automatic es¬ 
calations for variation in major elements of costs 
viz. (i) wages and dearness allowance, (ii) price of 
coal, (iii) power tariff, and (iv) freight on coal and 
limestone; 

14. Out of the ex-works price, the producers should 
pay an amount of Rs. 4/- per tonne (subject to tax), 
into a separate “Development and Rehabilitation 
Account” to be held jointly with the Government to 
be utilised for rehabilitation purposes; 

15. A Cement Development Fund may be set up for grant 
of interest free loans on long term basis with a mo¬ 
ratorium for repayment for setting up additional ca¬ 
pacity. This fund may be created partly by a levy 
on the cement produced and partly by a matching 



(iv) 


grant by Government. In case the setting up of such 
a fund is found to be unnecessary, it would merely 
suffice to add a further element to the price of Rs. 

161 per tonne for new units to take care of the servic¬ 
ing charges on this additional investment. 

3. Government have carefully considered these recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Commission in the context of the 
Fifth Five Year Plan. They are in general agreement with 
the approach of the Tariff Commission to create conditions 
to stimulate greter production which, in the ultimate 
analysis, will serve the interests of the consumers. 

4. The prices recommended by the Commission inclu¬ 
de a provision towards minimum bonus as an element of 
cost. Government have not, however, accepted the view that 
minimum bonus should be provided for as an element of cost 
and have accordingly deducted Re. 1 per tonne from the 
price recommended by the Commission. 

5. The prices recommended by the Commission include 
an allowance of Rs. 4/- per tonne towards Rehabilitation and 
Development. In the context of the present price situation pre¬ 
vailing in the country, Government do not consider it appro¬ 
priate to increase the incidence on price to be paid by consu¬ 
mers of cement by including this allowance of Rs. 4/- per 
tonne towards P ehabilitation. Government have, therefore, 
decided to exclude this element of Rs. 4/- per tonne from the 
ex-works price recommended by the Tariff Commission. 

6. Consequently, Government have decided to fix ex- 
works price of cement produced by all existing units at Rs. 

131 /- per tonne. 

7. The above price of Rs. 131 /- per tonne includes, 
as recommended by the Tariff Commission, an element of 
50 paise per tonne which would be required to be deposited 
by each producer in a separate “Research Account” with the 
Central Government to be utilised by Government for assis¬ 
ting Cement Research Institute of India and such other 
centrally organised Research Organisations which may 



(V) 

' oing useful “Research and Development” work in the interest 
~ f cement industry as a whole. Separate instructions regard- 
g the opening and operation of this “Research Account” 
.* e being issued. 

h 8. The ex-woiks price of Rs. 131/-per tonne is exclusive 
J T ' the selling expenses fixed by Government at Ps. 3/- per 
J >nne including the present Selling Agency Commission 
Rs. 1.25 per tonne. 

9. This price will be in force till 31st March, 1979, 
!l ibject to escalations on the first of July every year for varia- 
jons on account of (i) wages and dearness allowance, (ii) price 
ifeoal, (iii) power tariff, (iv) freight on coal, as recommended 
ry the Commission. The escalation in respect of wages and/ 
! ir dearness allowance would be subject to the condition that 
4‘ie escalation formula would apply only when any general 
revision of wages and /or dearness allowance has the approval 
>f the Government for the Cement Industry as a whole. 

10. For bulk purchases made by Government Depart¬ 
ments through Rate Contracts, a rebate of Rs. 10/- per 
tonne will be provided. 

11. The resultant F.O.R. destination price of naked 
cement excluding packing charges and excise duty but pro¬ 
viding for the aforementioned rebate on purchases by Gov¬ 
ernment Departments through rate contracts, will be Rs. 
186.75 per tonne. 

12. The recommendations made by the Tariff Com¬ 
mission on ex-works prices to be given to (a) units holding 

ndustrial Licences/C.O.B. licences which are in the process 
f being set up and expected to come into production shortly, 
ad (b) units in the Letter of Intent stage or licensed which 
e not expected to come into production till the last two years 
f the Fifth Plan period, are under examination of Govern- 
nent and decisions thereon will be announced separately. 


13. In pursuance of the above mentioned decisions and 
■>er taking into account the escalations in costs subsequent 



(vi) 

to the submission of the Report by the Tariff Commission, 
td ^ ernent: ^ on *- r °l Order, 1967 is being revised separa- 


J 3 * The basic principle underlying the concept of freight 
pooling is that cement should be made available in differen 
parts of the country more evenly and more or less at a uniform 
price. At present, the fi eight is equalised only up to the nearest 
rail heads. The areas not adequately served by railways are, 
t erefore, not getting the full benefit of freight pooling at 
present. Government have, therefore, decided to accept the 
Su &g es tion of the Commission that the freight pooling should 
°P er f e at least up to all the district headquarters in areas 
which are not served adequately by the railways. The cost of 
ransport from the rail head to the district headquarters by 
roa would be covered by the freight pool in accordance with 
e oimula for road transport of cement as may be applies 
ble from time to time. 

• , I 5 - Government agree with the Tariff Commission that 

in the interest of overall economy of the country and that 
o the consumer, the freight pooling system should be conti¬ 
nue to ensure equal availability and uniform price of ce¬ 
ment all over the country and that the position may be re- 
viewed towards the close of the Fifth Plan period to see if any 
modifications are called for in the system. 

16. The Tariff Commission has made a number of other 
ancillary recommendations. These have been noted- Appro¬ 
priate action will be taken in respect of these separately in 
due course. 


ORDER 

. a that a C0 Py of this Resolution be communica- 

ted to all concerned and that it be published in the Gazette 
of India. 


Sd/- 

(D. K. SAXENA) 

Joint Secretary to the Govt, of Indie 
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REPORT ON THE COMPREHENSIVE 
REVIEW OF THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 
AND REVISION OF FAIR EX-WORKS 
PRICES PAYABLE TO THE PRODUCERS 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 


1 . 1 . 

I. Previous 
Inquiries 


This is the fourth inquiry into the fair prices pay¬ 
able to cement producers undertaken by 
the Commission under Section 12(d) 
of the Tariff Commission Act, 1951. 


1.2. During the period of the Second World War, the 
consumption of cement on Government account increased 
considerably and 90 per cent of the domestic production was 
required to be taken over for defence purposes. The exigen¬ 
cies of war thus necessitated the imposition of control over 
price and distribution of cement. In August, 1942, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India passed on ordinance under the Defence 
of India Rules fixing the prices of cement for the first time 
on a “cost plus” basis. After the lapse of the Defence of India 
Rules in the year 1946, the Government of India continu¬ 
ed to exercise control by fixing prices by executive orders. 
Such prices were fixed mainly on the basis of cost of produc¬ 
tion of the factories owned by the biggest single group, namely, 
A.C.C. Group of Cement Factories. This policy of fixing 
pi ices by executive orders continued till the end of 1952. 
Thereafter from 1st July, 1956 the prices and distribution of 
cement came under the provisions of the Cement Control 
O: der promulgated in exercise of the powers conferred under 
Section 18(G) of the Industries (Development & Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1951. 

1.3. Since 1953 three inquiries were conducted by the 
Tariff Commission into the question of retention price pay¬ 
able to the cement produceis. These inquiries were conduc¬ 
ted in the years 1953, 1958 and 1961 respectively. 


3—4 T. C. Bom./74 


1 



2 


1.3.1. First Inquiry (1953) 

1.3.1.i. In its Repoit submitted in the year 1953 the 
Commission recommended a basic price of Fs. 72 per ton 
f.o.r. destination for naked cement for all producers other than 
five high cost units for which an extra price was recommended. 
However, the Government fixed a standard ceiling price of 
Fs. b7 per ton and allowed some extra price to some of the 
high cost units. 

t.3.1.2. Emergency of the STC .—From 1st July, 1956 the 
State Trading Corporation took ovei the distribution of ce¬ 
ment under the piovisions of the Cement Control Order, 
1956. The prices payable to cement producers were fixed 
on ex-works basis for naked cement excluding selling commis¬ 
sion. After adding to such ex-works price fuithcr elements 
such as selling commission, aveiage freight, packing charges 
and excise duty, a uniform price of Fs. 102.50 per tonne 
was determined at which the S.T.C. was to sell the cement 
f.o.r. destination with effect from the date of take ovei. In 
order to arrive at such uniform price, height element was 
averaged for the country as a whole and thus the system of 
freight pooling came to be introduced. 

1.3.2. Second Inquiry (1958) 

1.3.2.x. Subsequent to the fixation of price of cement in 
July, 1956 under the provisions of Cement Conti ol Older, 1956, 
representations weie leceived by the Goveinment from cement 
produceis to the effect that an inciease in the piice of cement 
had become necessaiy as a lesult of inciease in the cost of 
production. The Government felt that afresh examination 
of the cost of production in each of the then existing units to 
determine the fair prices payable to them was necessary. 
Accordingly, the second inquiry was entrusted to the Tariff 
Commission which was conducted by it in the year 1957-58. 
In its Report the Commission recommended fair ex- w oiks price 
of naked cement tanging from Fs. 54.50 to Rs. 65.00 per 
ton for the various producers except Tiavancore Cements 
for whom a price of Fs. 80.50 per ton was recommended. 
These recommendations were accepted by the Government. 
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i.3-2.2. The ex-factory prices payable to cement pro¬ 
ducers were revised upwards by the Government with effect 
from 1-1-1960 to compensate them for the increase in their 
costs consequent on the implementation of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the First Wage Board Award for the cement indus¬ 
try. The quantum of such increase for each unit was deter¬ 
mined by the Government after verification of claims by the 
Cost Accounts Branch of tne Ministry of Finance. On the 
introduction of the Metric System, the ex-works prices were 
converted to and expressed as per metric tonne with effect 
trom 1st October, i960. 

1.3.3. Third Inquiry (1961) 

1.3.3.1. Subsequently, the Government of India received 
a number of representations from the cement industry to the 
effect that its costs of production over a period had gone up 
consequent on increases in coal prices, rail freight, electricity, 
tariff etc., and the industry pleaded for a suitable upward 
revision in retention prices. Further some of the existing 
units had completed their expansion schemes and a few new 
units had commenced production. In view of these develop¬ 
ments and also in view of the fact that the then existing price 
period was due to expire on 30th June, 1961, Government 
decided that a fresh examination of the cost of production of 
cement should be undertaken. Accordingy, the case was re¬ 
ferred to the Commission for inquiry and report by the then 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry Resolution No. Cem-8- 
( 5 )/60, dated 20th October, i960. In tnis Resolution the Com¬ 
mission was specifically asked to conduct a comprehensive 
review of the cement industry and to take into account all 
aspects of the industry such as production, prices, distribution, 
development etc. By subsequent letters dated 3rd and 19th 
April, 1961, the then Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
also requested the Commission to include the following two 
additional aspects in the scope of the inquiry:— 

(i) prices payable to producers of slag cement; and 

(ii) need for any change in the existing procedure for 
determining the packing charges for cement. 
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i.3.3-2. In its 1961 Report, the Commission recommen¬ 
ded ten separate retention prices payable to various producers 
ranging between Rs. 67.50 and R s. 79.50 per tonne, except 
m the case of Travancore Cements for whom the price recom¬ 
mended was Rs. 103.00 per tonne. Some additional recommen¬ 
dations relating to some units which went into production in 
1961 were also made. The Commission also recommended 
that a separate price for slag cement need not be fixed as the 
production of this type of cement had not stabilised by then. 

1.3.3.3. For the reasons stated in paragraph 5.1.1 
the Government, however, by their Resolution No. Cem-8 
(27)/6i, dated 31st October, 1961 preferred to fix a uniform 
retention price of Rs. 69.50 per tonne with an additional 
Rs. 3.00, Rs. 5.50, and Rs. 25.50 for a few unis having appre¬ 
ciably higher costs. The Government also decided that these 
prices should be subject to such further adjustments as may 
be necessary on account of governmental actions including 
escalation of price for fuel and power. 

1.3.4. Since our last inquiry in 1961 till April 1972 when 
the present inquiry was referred to us there were no less than 
five upward price revisions totalling Rs. 28.00 per tonne by 
the Government. The last price revision was in April 1969. 
In between there was a period of decontrol and recontrol also. 
Details of these developments are given in paragraphs 5.2. to 
5.4. 


2.1. Since the Commission’s last detailed inquiry in 
the year 1961 there have been significant 
a. Reference .to changes in the circumstances of the indus- 

and sco^lfof^the tr ^' ^ ts ca P ac: ‘ t y f> a s considerably increa- 
Inquiry. sed, new anc ^ modern plants have been set 

up and indigenous manufacture of cement 
machinery has been established, thereby reducing dependence 
on imported equipments. However, the expansion of the 
industry has not kept pace with the growth in demand for 
cement. Further, the growth of the industry from the point of 
view of regional supply and demand has also not been satis¬ 
factory and this has led to transport difficulties and increase 
in freight charges. 
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2.2. Since 1961 ad hoc increases have been allowed by 
the Government in the ex-works prices payable to cement 
producers, and these have risen to as much as Rs. 100 per 
tonne by 1972. Some of the increases have been allowed 
in the wake of increases in the prices of inputs, while others 
have been of an anticipatory nature. In the absence of a de¬ 
tailed inquiry, however, it is, not possible to say whether the 
increases sanctioned have conformed to the actual changes 
in the pattern of costs of the industry. While in some cases the 
incidence of increased costs might have been more than -that 
actually allowed, in others the latter might have been excessive 
looking at the increased volume of production, the modernisa¬ 
tion of plant and machinery and the scope for reduction in 
costs etc. 

2.3. In view of these developments, Government came 
to the conclusion that a comprehensive review of the industry 
with a view “to ensure the development of the cement indus¬ 
try in a measure and in a manner that would enable the 
requirements (including exports) to be met adequately at a 
minimum cost to the economy” was called for. 

2.4. Accordingly, the Government of India by the Mi¬ 
nistry of Foreign Trade letter No. i8(3)/Tar/72 dated 28th 
April 1972 (Appendix 1), requested the Commission under 
Section 12(d) of the Tariff Commission Act, 1951 to under¬ 
take a co nprehensive review of the industry and to recom¬ 
mend fair ex-works prices payable to the producers. 

2.4.1. While undertaking this review the Government 
requested the Commission to take into account inter alia 
t he following considerations: 

“(a) the price structure is such as would encourage 
the growth of the industry and at the same time, 
as would exercise greater pressure towards efficien¬ 
cies and economies in the cost of production; 

(b) whether, given the regional imbalances between 
supply and demand, suitable incentives for the set¬ 
ting up of additional capacity in deficit or near 
deficit areas, or a suitable structure of prices, region¬ 
al or otherwise, may be necessary; and 
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(c) the necessity for using supplementary raw materials 
like slag, and pozzolanic materials adequately and 
the measures as would lead to fuller utilisation of such 
materials.” 

2.4.2. Since the freight is an important element in cost, 
the Government also desired that “arrangements in regard 
to the present freight pooling may be reviewed carefully so as 
to minimise the burden of transport cost to the consumers 
and, in particular, to assist in reducing regional imbalances 
in the development of the industry. Since the freight cost also 
is a cost to the economy and to the consumer, the relevant 
consideration should be to minimise the total cost including 
the production cost and the freight cost. If necessary, having 
regard to the location of raw materials sources and centres 
of demand and the transport difficulties, the advantages of split 
location and the policy to be adopted in such cases may be 
examined”. 

2.5. The Government also indicated in their reference to 
us that “the Tariff Commission may also make recommenda¬ 
tions of an interim nature pending the submission of its final 
report”. 

2.6. Subsequently, the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment vide their letter No. 1-30/71-Cem, dated 14th July 1972 
drew our attention to the point raised by the representatives 
of the labour unions at the Fifth Session of the Industrial 
Committee on Cement to the effect that the labour cost as a 
percentage of total cost of production was going down, whereas 
the proportion of salaries, allowances and other overhead char¬ 
ges had been going up, and requested the Commission to 
consider this aspect also while making the study of the cement 
industry. 


3.1. Since present inquiry was intended to be a compre¬ 
hensive review of the cement industry and its terms of reference 
were wide, it was expected that the submis- 
3. Interim Report s ion of the final Report of the inquiry 
would take some time. Therefore, we 
thought it fit to submit an interim Report but restricted its 
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scope only to the assessment of increase in costs which would 
need to be provided for immediately. Accordingly, a quick 
appraisal of the situation was made with the help of the data 
collected from the units which were costed, discussions with the 
representatives of the industry and material obtained for 
them on the basis of such discussions. On the basis of such exa¬ 
mination we submitted an interim Report on 24th March, 
1973 - 

3.2. The scope of the interim Report was restricted to 
an assessment of the increase in costs to be provided for imme¬ 
diate relief to the industry. The main recommendations of 
the interim Report are set out below : 

(i) An increase of Rs. 10.00 per tonne in the fair 
ex-works prices may be allowed by Government 
with immediate effect thereby raising the present 
controlled price of naked cement to Rs. 110.00 per 
tonne. This interim price is subject to suitable revi¬ 
sion in the light of the final Report of the Com¬ 
mission. 

(ii) All the three units, namely, Travancore Cements- 
Assam Cements and Shree Digvijay Cement in respect 
of which Government have under the Cement 
Control Order, 1967 fixed special prices, may be 
allowed in addition an increase of Rs 10.00 per tonne 
recommended for the industry by way of interim 
relief. 

(iii) The present practice of the Government notifying 
quarterly packing charges may be continued. 

3.3. A copy of the interim Report is at Appendix 2. The 
Government accepted our recommendations made in the above 
Report by their Resolution dated 15-9-1973, and amended 
the Cement Control Order, 1967 accordingly. 


4.1 Information about cost and other problems of the 
industry was called for from the producers and prospective 
produce rsthrough our special quesionnai- 
lres issued to them. The Cement Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association (C.M.A.) was invi¬ 
ted to substantiate its case by a detailed memorandum on 


Method 

Inquiry. 


of 
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behalf of the industry. Information relating to the present po¬ 
sition of the industy in respect of capacity, production, addi¬ 
tional capacity licensed for existing units, capacity licensed 
for new units etc.., was sought from the Ministry of Industrial 
Development (Cement Section), Directorate General of 
Technical Development (D.G.T.D.) and C.M.A. Details 
about the varous aspects of control were called for from the 
Cement Controller. Various cement machinery manufac¬ 
turers including their Association were requested to give in¬ 
formation on matters such as the prices of indigenous ce¬ 
ment manutacturmg machinery, its delivery period, latest 
technological advancements etc. Information on various other 
issues closely connected with the inquiry was also called for 
from the Planning Commission, State Trading Corporation 
(S.T.C.), Railway Board and the Ministry of Steel, Mines 
and Metals and Indian Standards Institution (I.S.I.). The 
Jute Commissioner and Indian Jute Mills Association were 
addressed for information relating to the latest position about 
availability and price of gunny bags for packing of cement. 
Similar information relating to coal was sought from the 
Coal Controller and Joint Working Committee of the Coal 
Producers. The Coal Consumers’ Association of India, Cal¬ 
cutta was requested to furnish information about the various 
problems including the prices of coal. Geological Survey of 
India (G.S.l.) was requested to furnish information relating 
to the known lime stone deposits in the country. National 
Productivity Council and Cement Research Institute of 
India (C.R.I.I.) were addressed regarding matters relating 
to the productivity and research and development respectively. 
Some of the Indian Embassies/High Commissions abroad 
were requested to furnish material on the position of cement 
industry in their respective accredited countries. The State 
Governments were approached for their views on the overall 
position of the industry relating to demand, supply, surplus/ 
deficit etc., in their respective States. Important financial 
institutions were addressed for information about policy of 
granting loans and actual loans sanctioned to the cement 
industry. Certain aspects of the Shipping Development Fund 
were obtained from the authorities of the. Fund under the 
Ministry of Shipping. A number of labour unions including 
the labour unions directly connected with the cement industry 
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were requested to furnish their views on various matters con¬ 
nected with the present inquiry such as the labour manage¬ 
ment relations in the cement industry, implementation of the 
Wage Board’s Awards, the question of payment of bonus, 
increase in the wages to be paid to the labour etc. 

4.2. Special questionnaires were issued to the consumers 
of cement. Letters were also addessed to various other interests 
such as the Consumer Guidance Society, the Fair Trade 
Practices Association and the Consumers Council of India 
and the Commissioner of Civil Supplies, Ministry of Indus¬ 
trial Development seeking their views on matters connected 
with the cement industry. A press note was issued on 18th 
July 1972, inviting firms, Associations, and others interested 
in the inquiry to obtain copies of relevant questionnaires 
and furnish their replies thereto. A list of firms, bodies and 
State Governments etc., to whom our questionnaires or 
letters were addressed and from whom replies or memoranda 
were received is given in Appendix 3. 

4.3. Selection, of units for costing 

There are at present 52 units engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of cement. We did not consider it necessary to examine 
the costs of production of all the existing units and selected from 
the cross section of the industry, a representative sampl 
comprising of 23 factories as listed in Appendix 4, having 
regard to various factors such as location of the factory, capa¬ 
city, piocess of manufacture, age of the plant etc. Suitable 
fepre^entation was given to the pubhc sector also. Before finali¬ 
sing the cost sample, we invited the views of the C.M.A. in 
the mattei and also held detailed discussions with its represen¬ 
tatives. 

4. 4. Visits 

We visited some of the cement factories located in dif¬ 
ferent regio is to gain a first hand knowledge cf the indus¬ 
try. Our Cost Officers were deputed to all but six of the selec¬ 
ted units to examine their costs of production for the latest 
accounting year for which audited data were available i.e 
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1971 in certain cases and 1971-72 in others. The cost of pro¬ 
duction of the remaining six units was examined by the Cost 
Officers of the Ministry of Finance at our request. List of 
factories visited by us (l ist A 1 and by the Cost and other 
Officers (List B) is given in Appendix 5. 

4.5. Public Inquiry 

A Public Inquiry was held at the Indian Merchants 
Chamber Hall in Bombay on 8th and 9th and continued at 
our Meeting Hall on roth, nth, nth and 14th May, 1973. 
A list giving tne names of persons whe attended the public 
inquiry is given in Appendix 6. We also held discussions with 
the representatives of the D.G.T.D., Ministiy of Industrial 
Development, Cerwnt Controller, D.G.S. & D. and Control¬ 
ler of Mines on 7th May 1973. 

4.6. In Camera Cost Discussions 

The public inquiry was followed by in camera cost dis¬ 
cussions with the representatives of the various companies 
selected for detailed examination of costs regarding their 
individual costs of production as per details of the programme 
given in Appendix 7. 

5.1. Retention prices payable to the producers in 

1961. 

5.1.1. In its 1961 Report the Commission had re¬ 
commended separate retention prices to be given to in¬ 
dividual producers who were then manufacturing cement. 
5. Retention prices pay- The Commission had not found it 
able in 1961 and the sub- feasible to recommend a uniform price 
sequent developments. f or the entire industry due to the 
wide disparity in the costs of production of various units. 

5.1.2. The Government, however, felt that a system 
of differential prices based on individual costs was not 
conducive to efficiency and greater production and a uniform 
price for the industry as a whole would have the effect of 
compelling the high cost units to seek economies and provide 
a measure of reward to those units able to achieve them. 
It was further considered that in the long run a uniform price 
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would also check the rising trend of prices in the industry. 
Government, however, recongnised that in the case of a 
few units having appreciably higher costs on account of 
special reasons, an extra price will h a ve to be allowed for 
a period of time, such as would enable them to continue in 
production until, by reaching economic levels, they 
were able to operate within the uniform price. A price 
of Rs. 69.50 per tonne was accordingly allowed to a majority 
of units while an additional price of Rs. 3.00 per tonne and 
Rs. 5.50 per tonne was granted to certain other units as 
shown below : 


TABLE 5.1 

Units for whom special prices were granted in 1961 


Name of the units 




Rs. per tonne 

India Cements 


• 1 



Shree Digvijay Cement . . 


• 1 

1 


Satna (Birla Jute) . 

• 

j 

! 

>• 

3.00 

Kalyanpur «... 

• 

• 



Sone Valley . , . 

• 

1 

• J 



Panyam ... . 


• 1 



Saurashtra . . . 


1 

• )■ 

5 - 5 ° 

Madras . . , 


■ J 




Thus the three tier system of prices of Rs. 69.50, Rs. 72.50 
and Rs. 75.00 per tonne came into existence. However, 
m view of the peculiar position, obtaining in the case of 
Travancore Cements, an additional price of Rs. 25.50 per 
tonne over the basic price of Rs. 69.50 per tonne was fixed 
for. this unit. 
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5-I-3- The retention prices as recommended by the 
Commission and the final prices fixed by the Government 
are set out below 


TABLE 5.2 

The retention prices {naked ex-works) payable to producers as 
per Commission’s recommendations in 1961 Report and those 
fixed by Government 


(Rs. per tonne) 


Name of the Producers Commission’s Government’s 




recommenda¬ 

tion 

(1961) 

decision 

on 

1-11-1961 

I 


2 

3 

A.C.C. 


73-50 

69-5° 

Andhra .... 


73-00 

69.50 

Ashoka .... 


75-50 

69-5° 

Bagalkot 


75-00 

69-5° 

Dalmia Cement (BHARAT) 


67.50 

69 • 50 

Dalmia Dadri . 


75 -oo 

69-50 

Digvijay 


79.00 

72.50 

India Cements. 


76 • 50 

72 -jo 

Jaipur Udyog 


75-00 

69 • 50 

Kalyanpur . 


79.00 

72.50 

K.C.P. 


73 - 5 « 

69.50 

Madras Cements 


77 - 5 ° 

75.00 

Mysore Iron . 

. 

73 - 5 ° 

69-5° 
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I 




2 

3 

Orissa .... 

. 


• 

73.00 

69.5° 

Panyam .... 

• 



79-50 

75.00 

Rohtas .... 

• 



73.00 

69-5° 

Sauna (Birla Jute) 

• 



77 - 5 ° 

72.50 

Saurashtra . . 

• 



77-50 

75.00 

Sane Valley . . 

• 



O 

O 

< 7 ) 

r-> 

72-50 

Travancore 




IO3.OO 

O 

O 

to 

Cl 

U.P. Cements 

• 



75.00 

69-50 


5. i. 4 - Ihe following were the other decisions of the 
Government on the recommendations made in the 1961 
Report. 

(a) The prices mentioned above were exclusive of the 
payment to selling agents (Rs. 1.50 per tonne) 
and incidental charges on packing (Rs. 1.25 per 
tonne). The prevalent practice in regard to 
these payments was to continue. 

(b) The above prices were inclusive of an allowance 
of Rs. 2.00 per tonne towards rehabilitation and 
other approved purposes such as research, develop¬ 
ment etc. The prevalent procedure applicable 
to rehabilitation allowance was to apply in this 
regard. 

(c) The above prices were to remain in force till 31st 
March, 1966 subject to adjustments whenever 
called for, for variations consequent on Govern¬ 
mental action including escalation for fuel and 
power. 

(d) Cases of new units and substantial expansions were 
to be dealt with within the general framework 
set out above. 
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(e) The resultant selling price of naked cement was 
to be Rs. 94.00 per tonne plus excise duty. 

5.2. Developments after 1961 

Subsequent to the Commission’s Report in the year 
1961 up to the beginning of 1966 increase; in ex-works 
prices of cement were allowed four times by the Government. 
Details of these increases aie set out below. 

5.2.1. In 1962, the cement industry claimed an 
increase in the ex-works price arising from as many as 
16 items of costs. After examining the claim the Govern¬ 
ment decided that there was a case to consider increases 
only in respect of those items which had industry-wide bads 
and where the increase in costs could not normally be met 
out of the contingency allowance of Rs. 2.00 per tonne already 
included in the ex-works price structure. The Govern¬ 
ment, accordingly, sanctioned an increase of Rs. 2.75 per 
tonne with effect from 1-6-1963. In January 1964, the 
industry submitted a claim for a further increase in price 
on account of increase in pit-head price of coal, increase 
in rail freight, levies on electricity arid increase in rate of 
contributions to employees’ provident fund, sales tax etc. 
After examining the claim Government allowed an increase 
in the ex-works price by Rs. i .25 per tonne with effect from 
1-7-1964. By the year 1965, further increases in costs were 
noticed. Tiie position was examined bv the Chief Cost 
Accounts Officer of the Ministry of Finance. Accordingly, 
the ex-works price was increased by Rs. 4.00 per tonne with 
effect from 1-6-1965. 


5.2.2. Decontrol 

The producers continued to complain that the strict 
price control and the consequential lack of interna! financial 
resources were mainly responsible for the tardy growth 
of the industry. With a view to enabling the industry to 
undertake expansion programme, the Government decided 
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to decontrol the cement industry with effect from 1-1-1966. 
Simultaneously with this decision, the industry accepted 
a fotm of self-regulating control through an organisation 
called The Cement Allocation and Coordinating Organisa¬ 
tion (C.A.C.O.,. With a view to providing for a develop¬ 
ment element in the price to help meet some part of the costs 
of the future expansion programme, the pre-decontrol f.o.r. 
price was agreed to be increased by Rs. 16.00 per tonne with 
a rebate of Rs. six per tonne for supplies to the D.G.S. & 
D. under contract. As 50 per cent of the production of 
cement was earmarked for supply under the rate contract, 
the increase in price worked out to Rs. 13 .00 per tonne on 
an average. 


5.2.3. To sum up, the following four increases were 
allowed in the ex-works prices of cement from 1961 to 1966 
i.e. up to the time of lifting of control :— 


Date 

Rs. per tonne 

1-6-1963 . 

2.75 

1-7-1964 . . . . 

1.25 

1-6-1965 . . . . 

4-00 

1-1-1966 . 

13.00 


Total . 21.00 

As a result of the above 

increases, the three tier ex-works 


prices came to be Rs. 90.50, Rs. 93.50 and Rs. 96.00 per 
tonne when the control was lifted with effect from 1st 
January, 1966. So far as Travancore Cements was concerned 
the price was fixed at Rs. 113.25 per tonne. 

5.3. Recontrol 

5.3.1 Unfortunately, the new pattern of voluntary 
control by the industry through C.A.C.O. did not succeed. 
Due to various reasons C.A.C.O. was neither in a position 
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to exercise efficient control over the various units comprising 
the industry, nor could ensur e equitable distiibution of cement 
throughout the country. Control over price and distri¬ 
bution of cement was therefore re-intiodnced by Government 
with effect from 1-1-1968 by the issue of Cement Control 
Order, 1967 under the Industries (Development & Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1051. A senior officet was also designated as 
Cement Controller to exercise overall supervision on the 
distribution of cement. 

5.3.2. Fixation of uniform price 

Subsequent to the reimposition of control from the begin¬ 
ning of 1968 there was further request from the industry for 
an upward revision in the ex-works price of cement as a result 
of increase in costs due to various circumstances including 
Governmental actions. The matter was examined by Govern¬ 
ment once again. Since the Government had accepted the 
necessity for a uniform price even as early as 1961, Govern¬ 
ment fixed on the 16th April, 1969 a uniform ceiling ex-works 
price of F s. 100.00 per tonne inclusive of an amount of Fs. 
seven per tonne on account of increase in cost of production 
as a result of Governmental actions since 1-1-1966. This 
position continued 111115-9-1973 when the Government, as 
a result of the recommendations made in our Interim F eport 
of 24-3-1973 allowed an interim increase of Fs. 10.00 per 
tonne. 

5.4. Other Developments 

5.4.1. The continuation of controls came up for review 
towards the end of 1968. It was being urged by a section of 
the industry that the concept of freight equalisation and 
uniform selling price was to some extent responsible for the 
regional imbalance in the development of the industry and its 
continuation would only accentuate such imbalance. Keep¬ 
ing in view the fact that the Government had accepted in prin¬ 
ciple a policy of progressive decontrol, that the system of freight 
pooling and a uniform f.o.r. destination price had been in 
existence for a considerable time and that the supply position 
was considerably easy, Government decided in April 1969 to 
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remove all controls over price and distribution of cement and 
also to abolish the system of freight pooling with effect from 
ist January, 1970. 

5.4.2. Subsequent to this decision, however, numerous 
representations were received by the Government from small 
and single unit producers. State Governments, Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry and Members of Parliament urging 
reconsideration of the decision to discontinue the system of 
control over price and distribution, and freight pooling. Al¬ 
most all the producers including the public sector units, 
except some big groups in the industry, were in favour of con¬ 
tinuance of both controls over price and distribution and the 
system of freight pooling. Various grounds against the remo¬ 
val of control and abolition of the system of freight pooling 
were put before the Government. It was urged that the sup¬ 
ply position was not as easy as was assumed by the Govern¬ 
ment, that there might be price increase after decontrol espe¬ 
cially in the deficit areas and that in the absence of co-ordina¬ 
ted distribution through freight pooling, the units in surplus 
areas ' would not be able to move their surplus production to 
deficit zones and therefore they would be forced to curtail 
their production and thereby suffer heavy losses. P e-exami¬ 
nation of the Governments decision was therefore sought. 
After taking into consideration all the circumstances Govern¬ 
ment decided that the existing arrangements for freight 
pooling and sale ‘ of cement on f.o.r. destination basis should 
continue beyond 31st December 1969. 

5.5. The Schedule to‘Clause 7 of the Cement Control 
Order 1967. (as amended.up to 31-5-1972) specified the 
following cx-faclory prices payable to producers. 


Producers Price metric tonne 

Rs. 

120.25 
123:50 
100.00 

4—4 T. G. Bom./74 


(i) M/s. Travancore Cements Ltd., Kottayam 
(ii) M/s. Assam Cements Ltd., Cherrapunji 
(iii) All otiier Producers 
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“In case of rapid hardening cement and low heat cement 
an additional price of Bs.12 per tonne may be added to 
the price specified above.” 

“In the case of Cement delivered ex-Sewree Works and 
ex-Ahmedabad Works of M/s. Shree Digvijay Cement 
Co. Ltd., an additional price of Es. 59.00 and Es. 27.40 
per metric tonne, respectively, may be allowed.” 

“In the case of clinker moved by Sea from Sikka to Bom¬ 
bay, payment of w'harfage charges paid at Sikka may also 
be allowed”. 

5.6. Consequent to the acceptance of our recommen¬ 
dations made in March 1973 for an interim increase of Es. 
10.00 per tonne in the retention price, Government vide 
Besolution No. 1-23/73-Cem. dated 15th September 1973 
reissued the Cement Control (Fourth Amendment) Order 
1973, revising the Schedule to Clause 7 as follows: 


“Name of the Producer 

Price per 
Metric Tonne 


Rs. 

(i) M/s. Travancore Cements Ltd. Kottayam 

i 3 0 -25 

(ii) M/s. Assam Cements Ltd., Cherrapunji 

(iii) Shree Digvijay Cement Co. Ltd.— 

> 33-50 

(i) ex-Sewree Works . , 

. 172.20 

(ii) ex-Ahmedabad Works 

. 138.70” 

“In the case of clinker moved by sea from Sikka to 
Bombay, payment of wharfage charges paid at Sikka 
may also be allowed”. 

(iv) All other producers ... 

II0.00 


* ^e case of rapid hardening cement and low heat 
cement, an additional price of Es. 12.00 per metric 
tonne may be added to the price specified above”. 
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5.7. F.O.R. destination prices since 1961 

5.7.1. As mentioned in paragraph 1.3.1.2, a uniform all 
India price on f.o.r. destination basis (inclusive of the Union 
excise duty and the inter-State sales tax) prevailed throughout 
the country. This price was arrived at after adding to the ex- 
works retention price various items such as average freight, sel¬ 
ling agency commission, contigencies, administrative expen¬ 
ses, rate contract rebate, packing charges and excise duty etc. 
Consequent on the increase in the ex-works prices of cement 
from 1961 till 1969 details of which have already been set 
out in paragraphs 5-2 and 5.3, the f.o.r. destination prices 
also underwent consequential changes. Thus, when the 
Government decided to adopt a uniform ex-works retention 
price of Rs. 100.00 per tonne in April 1969, the f.o.r. price 
worked out to Ks. 129- *3 p er tonne. 

5.7.2. Details of changes in f.o.r. destination prices, pack¬ 
ing charges and excise duty since 1-1-1968 to I 5 " 9 _I 973 as 
furnished by the Cement Controller are given in Appendix 
q8. It will be seen from that same the f.o.r. price was fur¬ 
ther revised upwards after April 1969 an -d it stood at Ks. 
151.00 per tonne on 15-9^973 exclusive of packing charges 
and excise duty. During this period packing charges and 
excise duty also underwent some changes. After taking into 
consideration all such changes the total f.o.r. price (including 
packing charges and excise duty) prevalent as on 15-9-1973 
amounted to Fs. 222.27 per tonne. 



CHAPTER II 


GROWTH AND PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE 
INDUSTRY 

6.1. Since the Commission’s i,.st inquiry in the year 
1961, cement industry has mad' 1 bgnificant and rapid pro¬ 
gress. The numb er of units has risen from 

6 B f*th Cl'owth 34 to 5 2 tw0 Sending units). 

The number of States in which cement is 
being produced has risen to 14 as against 11 in the year 1961. 
The licensed capacity has more than doubled from 9.5 million 
tonnes in 1961 to 19.7 million tonnes as on 1 -9-1973. The 
production of cement has increased from about 8.2 million 
tonnes in 1961 to 15.7 million tonnes in 1972 v during Jan. 
Sept. 1973 it was 10.9 million tonnes. The Associated Ce¬ 
ment Companies (ACC) continued to be the largest group in 
the industry owning 17 units as against 14 in the year 1961. 
The public sector has also entered the field in a big way. 
There are now nine public sector units compared to two in 
1961. The Cement Corporation of India which is a Govern¬ 
ment of India undertaking and the Uttar Pradesh State 
Government are owing two units each. The other five units 
are owned each by the State Governments of Assam, Jammu 
& Kashmir, Karnataka, Orissa and Tamil Nadu. 

6.2. Additions since 1961 

6.2.1. Since the Commissions last inquiry in the year 
1961, 18 new units started production. Details of these new 
units are given in the Table below: 
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TABLE 6.1 

Units which came into production since 

last 

inquiry. 

SI. 

No. 

Name of the Unit 


Year of 
establ ish- 
ment 

(i) 

Sewree (Digvijay) .... 


1961 

W) 

Ammasandra (Mysore Cements) 


1962 

(iii) 

Wuyan (J. & K. State) . 


1963 

(iv) 

Sankaridttrg (India Cements) 


1963 

(v) 

Jamul (A.C.C) .... 


1965 

(vi) 

Ahmedabad (Digvijay) 


1966 

(vh) 

Cherrapunjee (Assam Cements) 


1966 

(viii) 

Chittorgarh (Birla Jute) . 


1967 

(ix) 

Bargarh (Hira Cements) . 


. 196!? 

(x) 

Pulliyur (Cliettinad) . . 

• 

1968 

(*i) 

Wadi (A.C.C.) .... 


1968 

(xii) 

Ramagundam (Kesoram) . 


. 1969 

(xiii) 

Alangulam (Tamil Nadu Cements) 


1970 

(xiv) 

Dalla (U.P. State) 


1970 

(xv) 

Chanda (A.C.C.) ' . ’ . ’ . 


1970 

(xvi) 

Udaipur (Hindustan Sugar) 


• ! 97 ° 

(xvii) 

Mandhar (Cement Corporation) 


. 1970 

(xviii) 

Kurkunta (Cement Corporation) 


*972 


tcity took place in 


6.2.2. Significant additions to capa 
Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat while smaller 
increases took place in all other States except Kerala. Three 
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States mainly Maharashtra, Jammu & Kashmir and Me¬ 
ghalaya entered the field of cement industry for the first time 
since the year 1961. 

6.3. A statement showing the licensed capacity and the 
number of units State-wise and zone-wise as on 1-9-1973 
is given below : 

TABLE 6.2 

Licensed capacity and number of units State-wise and zone-wise 


Zone/State 


Licensed 
capacity 
as on 

1-9-1973 
( ’000 tonnes) 

No. of 
units 

North Z one 

(1) Haryana . . 

• 

545 

2 

(2) Jammu & Kashmir 

• 

. 20 

I 

(3) Rajasthan . 

• 

1,966 

4 

(4) Uttar Pradesh 

• 

907 

2 

North Zone 

Total 

3.438 

9 

East Z one 

(5) Bihar . . 

• • 

. 2,408 

7 

(6) Meghalaya 

• 

84 

I 

(7) Orissa . . 

• • 

797 

2 

East Zone 

Total 

3.289 

10 

West Z one 

(8) Gujarat 

• • 

. 2,281® 

6 

(9) Maharashtra . 

. 

6oo@ 

2 

(10) Madhya Pradesh 

• 

2,729 

5 


5,610 


West Zone Total 


13 
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1 


2 

3 

South %one 

(11) Andhra Pradesh . 


1,926 

6 

(12) Kerala .... 

. 

5 1 

I 

(13) Karnataka 

. 

2,034 

6 

(14) Tamil Nadu 

• 

3.412 

7 

South Zone Total 

• 

7.423 

20 

GRAND TOTAL . 

• 

19,760 

52 


@The Ministry of Industrial Development has given us the 
licensed capacity at 840 thousand tonnes far Shree Digvijay Cement 
C jmpany which has its clinker plant located at Sikka (Gujarat) and 
two grinding plants each at Ahmed tbad (Gujarat) and Sewree (Mahara¬ 
shtra). Based on the information received from the Cement Controller 
the capacity has been split up into 54d thousand tonnes at Sikka, too 
thousand tonnes at Ahmedabad and 200 thousand tonnes at Sewree. 

It will be seen from the above that the South zone accounts 
for a little more than a third of the entire capacity in the 
industry (38 per cent) followed by West Zone which 
accounts for a little over a quarter (28 per cent) followed by 
the North Zone and East Zone accounting for about 17 per 
cent each of the total. In terms of numbers also the South 
Zone accounts for 20 units followed by West Zone, East Zone 
and North Zone with 13, 10 and 9 respectively. 

7.1. A statement showing the names of the companies 
engaged in the manufacture of cement, location of their plants, 

year of commencement of production and 
7. Present position, age, types of cement produced process 
adopted as well as details of their activities 
other than the manufacture of cement is given in Appendix 9. 

7.2. From the available data, we find that there are as 
many as 16 units whose age is more than 30 years. The 
Porbundar unit of the A.C.C. is the oldest. It was started 
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in the year 1913 and is ovet 60 years old. It is followed by 
Lakheri, Dwarka, Banmor and Kymore units of the A.C.C. 
which are 56, 52, 51 and 50 years old respectively. The 
Japla unit of the Sone Valley Portland Cement Company 
is 51 years old. As against this, the Kurkunta unit of the 
Cement Corporation of India Ltd., situated in Mysore 
State is the newest unit. It started its .production on trial-run 
basis in the later part of the year 1972. No new plant has 
started production in 1973- A summary of the age pattern 
of the 52 units in production is given below: 

TABLE 7.1 

Age pattern of the Units 


Age range (years) Xo. 

Below 10 . .j. 14 

10—19 . . . V. ... 14 

20—29 3 

30—39 . . 9 

40 —•»••••• I 

50 and above ..... 6 


Total . 52 


7.3. A statement showing the size of the units compiled 
on the basis of licensed capacity as on 1 -9-1973 furnished by 
the Ministry of Industrial Development is ghen in Appendix 
10. It will be seen that the smallest unit located at Wuyan, 
Jammu & Kashmir State, has an annual capacity of only 
20,000 tonnes whereas the biggest unit is situated at Jamul 
Madhya Padesh belongs to A.C.C. having a capacity of 
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io.8o lakh tonnes per annum. The overall position of 52 units 
is set out below: 

TABLE 7.2 
Size of the Units 


Capacity range (thousand tonnes) Nos. 


Below 100 ....... 4 

ioo—tgg ....... 4 

200—2gg ....... 12 

300—399 . ... f . ii 

400—4gg ....... 10 

5 °°—599 ....... 4 

600—6gg ....... 1 

700—7gg . . . tjs 1 

800—899. 2 

900—999 . . bft • /• 1 

1000 and above ...... 2 

Total . 52 


The above Tables shows that while there are two units w hose 
capacity is more than one million tonnes and eight units whose 
capacity is less than 200 thousand tonnes, the majoiity of the 
units falls in the range of 200/499 thousand tonnes. 

7.4. According to the C.M.A. 13 out of the 52 units 
are using latest technology and extensive instrumentation for 
process control. Ten units have adopted the dry process, 37 
the wet process and three others combination of both. The 
remaining two which are owned by the Digvijay Cement 
Co. are only grinding units. While almost all the units in 
general produce ordinary portland cement (OPC), Mysore 
Iron & Steel Company and the Jarnul unit of the A.C.C. 
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produce only portland blast furnace slag cement (PBFS) 
Cement. On the whole 28 units pioduce only OPC while 
the remaining units produce other types of cement also. The 
pattern of production, however, some times may change 
depending upon the requirements of the consuming sector. 
Sixteen units have, besides the manufacture of cement, other 
manufacturing activities also such as the manufacture of re¬ 
fractories cement making or other machinery, jute goods 
calcium carbide, sugar, foundry, iron and steel etc. According 
to C.M.A. such composite units combining other activities 
with the activity of cement production have shown better 
financial results and are in a relatively better position to 
mobilise finances for cement than those units which confine 
their activities to the manufacture of Cement only. The 
C.M.A. attributes this position to the retention prices fixed 
for the cement industry being unremunerative. 


7.5. We understand that no foreign collaboration (tech¬ 
nical or financial) is allowed in the cement industry nor is the 
industry permitted to import any plant and machinery. 
However, foreign exchange at pack value of 8 to 12 per cent 
is released to manufacturers of cement machinery for impor¬ 
ting components which are not available indigenously. 


8.1. Considerable additions to the licensed capacity 
in the cement industry have taken place since the Com- 
„ r . mission’s last inquiry in the year 1961. 

apaci y These additions have been achieved 

mainly because of the 18 units which have come up and to 
some extent on account of the expansion of the units already 
in production at that time. According to the Ministry of 
Industrial Development, the total licensed capacity of the 
industry stood at 19760 thousand tonnes as on 1-9-1973. 
State-wise, Tamil Nadu has the highest capacity of 3412 
thousand tonnes while Jammu & Kashmir has the lowest 
capacity of 20 thousand tonnes. The State-wise capacity in 
ascending order along with the number of units in each State 
is given in the following Table. 
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TABLE 8.1 


State-wise licensed capacity in ascending order 


State 



’ooo Tonnes 

Units 

(i) 

Jammu & Kashmir 


. . 20 

I 

(ii) 

Kerala 


51 

I 

(Hi) 

Meghalaya 


. . 84 

I 

(iv) 

Maharashtra @ 


. . 600 

2 

(v) 

Harayana 


• • 545 

2 

(vi) 

Orissa 


797 

2 

(vii) 

Uttar Pradesh 


' 907 

2 

(viii) 

Andhra Pradesh 


1,926 

6 

(ix) 

Rajsthan . 


. . 1,966 

4 

(*) 

Karanataka 


2,034 

6 

(xi) 

Gujarat @ . 


2,281 

6 

(xii) 

Bihar 


. . 2,408 

7 

(xiii) 

Madhya Pradesh 


2,729 

5 

(xiv) 

Tamil Nadu 


3.412 

7 


Total 


. . 19,760** 

52 


**The licensed capacity as given by the Cement Controller is 
however 19705 thousand tonnes as he has not included the J & K unit 
(20,000 tonnes) and Porbundar unit’s capacity of white cement 
(35,000 tonnes). 

@Please see the foot note at the end of Table 6.2. 

8.2. The Unit-wise licensed capacity according to 
States and zones is given in appendix 11. 

8.3. It will be seen from the above Table that in terms 
of number of units, Bihar and Tamil Nadu have seven units 
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each followed by Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat and Mysore with 
six units each. Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan have five and 
four units respectively even though in terms ofliccnscd capa¬ 
city, Madhya Pradesh ranks second in the country. The above 
seven out of the 14 States account for 41 out of 52 units in the 
country. In tarns of capacity, these seven States share a 
major portion of 1675G thou and tonnes of the total licensed 
capacity. Thus while cement is a commodity consumed all 
over the country, bulk of its production capacity is concen¬ 
trated only in a few States creating thereby imbalance bet¬ 
ween supply and demand. The question of regional imbal¬ 
ance in the industry is discussed in a separate paragraph later 
in this Report. 


9.1. Production in the cement industry has been gra¬ 
dually rising as will be seen from the 


9. Production 


following Table. 


TABLE 9.1 

Production of cement during the years 1968 to 1972 and 1973 

(, Jon-Sept.) 

( Thousand tonnes) 


Year 


Product ion 


1968. 

11,892 

1969. 

13.378 

' 97 o. 

13,912 

1971 . 

■ 4 - 9 °t 

1972 . 

' 3 . 7 C 3 

'973 (Jan-Sept.) 

10,893 

(Source : Cement Controller) 


Though the production has gone 
with the demand as indicated in 

up it has hardly kept pace 
paragraph 15.2. 
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io.i. Details of capacity utilisation based on the licensed 
capacity and production of each of the cement units during 
io. Capacity mi- theyears 1968 to 1972 and 1973 (Jan-Sept.) 

lisation as furnished by the Cement Conti oiler, 

are given at Appendix 12. The following Table summaiises 
the overall position. 


TABLE io.i 


Capacity Utilisation 

(Thousand tonnes) 


Year 


Capacity 

Production 

Percentage 

1968 

* 

I 4 > 3 i 4 

11,892 

83 

1969 

. 

14.514 

13,576 

94 

1970 

. 

16,916 

13,912 

82 

1971 

• 

19.349 

14.904 

77 

1972 


19.705 

■ 5 . 7 I 3 

80 

■973 (Jan-Sept.) 

• 

■ 4.733 

* 10,893 

74 


* Prorata basis. 

(1 Source : Cement Controller) 


10.2. The above statement gives the impression that 
capacity utilisation was highest in 1969 being 94 per cent. 
However, we found from the figures furnished by the Cement 
Controller that he had worked out the capacity utilisation 
for both 1968 and 1969 (unlike in othei years) by taking the 
production during these yeais and relating it to the capacity 
of the plants furnished by the producers at the beginning of 
these ycis. Normally the calculation of capacity utilisation is 
based on the production’ during the year in relation to the 
capacity ofthe plant at the end of the year so that any additions 
to the plant made during the years are also taken note of. On 
this basis, on verification from D.G.T.D. it was found that 
the capacity utilisation during 1968 and 1969 was actually 
only 81 and 88 per cent respectively. In fact the Task Force 
on Cement in its report has also adopted the figures of 81 and 
88 per cent. 

10.3. The State-wise and zone-wise position as furnished 
by the Cement Controller is summarised in the Table below : 






TABLE 10.2 

Zone]State- wise capacity, production and capacity utilisation 1968 to 1973 ( Jan-Sept .) 
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Source : Cement Controller. 
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IO-4- It will be seen from the above Table that while in 
respect of production rising trend is maintained in almost all 
the States, there has been a substantial decrease in respect 
of overall capacity utilisation since the year 1970. 

10.5. The Cement Controller has furnished to us infor¬ 
mation relating to the capacity utilisation of various 
individual cement units for the years 1968 to 1972 and 1973 
(Januaiy-September) (Appendix 12). This information does 
not include particulars relating to the Wuyan unit situated in 
Jammu & Kashmir. An analysis of this information according 
to different ranges of capacity utilisation shows the following 
position. While dealing with the individual analysis of ca¬ 
pacity utilistion we have left out 1968 and 1969 data furnished 
by the Cement Controller from comparison in view of what 
we have stated at Paragraph 10.2. 


TABLE 10.3 

Range of capacity utilisation 


Range in percentage 


Number of 

units 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

(Jan.-Sept.) 

Below 50 

4 

3 

5 

2 

50—59 

2 

I 

2 

8 

60—69 

5 

IO 

3 

13 

70—79 

6 

7 

12 

6 

80—89 

I I 

10 

12 

10 

90—99 

10 

15 

11 

6 

100 and above 

11 

4 

6 

6 

Total . 

49 

50 

5 i 

5 i 
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The above Table shows that quite a number of units 
could attain capacity utilisation of ioo per cent and above, 
though their number has been varying. On an average, about 
29 to 30 units have been able to utilise capacity exceeding 80 
per cent. However, the position has worsened in respect of 
quite a number of units particularly in 1973 on account of 
various external constraints such as drastic power cut, 
wagon shortage etc. 

to. 6 . According to the Cement Controller, certain in¬ 
herent constraints which are beyond the control of both ma¬ 
nagement as well as Government, such as short supply of wa¬ 
gons, power break-down, mechanical break-down, labour 
strikes etc., are mainly responsible for under-utilisation of the 
available capacity. In support of this, the Cement Controller 
has furnished data showing factors affecting production during 
the years rg7o, 1971, 1972 and 1973 (Jan.-Sept.). This data 
is briefly presented in the Table on the next page. 



TABLE 10.4 

Factors'affecting Cement production (loss in production) 
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(vii) Power break-down/Resrictions . 162 6 104 3 622 18 2,042 



(In ’ooo Tonnes) 
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Source : Cement Controller, 
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io.y. It is apparent from the above Table that dur¬ 
ing the years 1970 to 1972 short supply of railway wagons 
was one of the major factors responsible foi under utilisation 
of capacity. This question of short supply of wagons has been 
dealt with at greater length in paragraph 30. Repairs to kilns 
and break-down in plant and machineiy were another dis¬ 
turbing element. Mechanical and technical trouble also ap¬ 
peared to be quite fiequent, presumably due to old and ob¬ 
solete plant and machinery of some of the cement factories. 
Power break-down which was comparatively less duiing 1970 
and 1971, became a veiy significant factor contributing to¬ 
wards fall in production in 1972 and 1973 (Jan.-September). 
The above Table confirms the various difficulties in achiev¬ 
ing higher capacity utilisation highlighted by the C.M.A 
and the representatives of the producers in the course of the 
public inquiry. 



CHAPTER III 


ECONOMIC SIZE, LICENSING POLICY AND 
EXPANSION 

11.1. The viability of any enterprise depends upon 
various factors such as availability of raw materials of suita- 

. . ble quality in adequate quantity ad- 

11 ' a cemeTtplart ° va,lta g eous location, managerial efficiency, 
labour productivity, demand for the 
product etc. However, another very important element which 
contributes to the profitablity of a unit to a considerable ex¬ 
tent is its economic size. The term “economic size” how¬ 
ever, is a relative one and what is an economic size in one 
country may not be so in another. 

11.2. In the United Nations Inter-Regional Seminar 
on Cement Industry held in Denmark during May 1964, it 
was opined that “tor a big country like India where limes¬ 
tone reserves are not uniformly dispersed and there are a large 
number of single deposits of as high a reserve as too million 
tonnes, the smallest economic unit in such a location should 
be accepted at 4 lakh tonnes per annum based on two kilns 
of 600 tonnes per day capacity each.” 

11.3. As the concept of “economic size” keeps on chan¬ 
ging we had requested the C.M.A., D.G.T.D. and the pro¬ 
ducers to indicate as to what they consider to be the economic 
size of a cement plant in our country under the present con¬ 
ditions. Their views are set out below: 

11.3.1. According to the C.M.A. , it is very difficult to 
say as to what size of a unit could be considered as economic 
in India compared to some of the advanced countries where 
kilns of even 5,000 tonnes per day are in operation. Though 
there is no doubt that larger the size of the plant, more 
economic is its operation, this problem must also be viewed 
from another important angle, namely, employment poten¬ 
tial. Technically sophisticated plant and machinery means 
lower labour requirements. Keeping in view the present 
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national employment policy, it would be advisable, accord¬ 
ing to C.M.A., to strike a balance between employment re¬ 
orientation and economies of scale. The C.M.A. is of the 
opinion that whilst by and large under Indian conditions 
a unit with a single kiln of 1200 tonnes a day capacity may be 
regarded as an economic unit, it would be advisable to have 
two kilns of 600 tonnes per day instead of one kiln of 1200 ton¬ 
nes per day. In view of the peculiarities of conditions prevai¬ 
ling in India, especially the transport difficulties, irregular 
power supply and movement of coal, at least one of the two 
kilns could then be kept working instead of shutting down the 
entire plant. 

11.3.2. The D.G.T.D. has stated that until recently a 
cement plant of two lakh tonnes per annum capacity used 
to be considered as of economic size. He has, however, stated 
that the present trend is towards putting up plants of capa¬ 
city of four lakh tonnes per annum. The D.G.T.D. has also 
informed us that a number of units with an annual capacity 
of two lakh tonnes have taken steps lot expansion of their 
units to an annual capacity of four lakh tonnes with a view to 
reaching this economic size. These units are A.C.C. (Chan¬ 
da), Birla Cement Works (Chitorgarh), Tamil Nadu Ce¬ 
ments (Alangulam) and Mysore Cements (Ammesandra). 

11.3.3. A. majority of producers have also opined that a 
unit with 1000-1200 tonnes a day capacity or an annual ca¬ 
pacity of four lakh tonnes can be considered to be a unit 
of an economic size. A couple of the producers have, however, 
stated that they are in favour of having larger capacity of 
eight to ten lakh tonnes per annum. 

11.4. The Task force No. V on the “Machine Tools, 
Industrial Machinery and Allied Industries” in its Report 
of June 1973 has stated that “In the past, 600 tonnes per 
day plants were, by and large, acceptable to the indigenous 
cement industry. There has been recent trends that larger 
size cement plants would be desirable to get the benefits of 
economics of scale. The indigenous machinery manufacturers 
are already geared up to manufacture and supply the cement 
plants upto 1,000/1,200 tonnes per day capacity. There may 
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be demands for even higher capacity plants upto 2,000 tonnes 
per day capacity.” 

“For the time being, the size of cement plant would have 
to be limited to 1,000/1,200 tonns per day single unit due to 
the problems arising from the rail transport limitations of 
over sized components as well as difficulties to be faced in 
the procurement of heavy castings from indigenous sources”. 

11.5. From the above it appears that the general consensus oj 
technical opinion now is in javour oj 1,200 tonnes per day [i. e. 
400,000 tonnes per year) capacity plant being taken as the economic 
size in the present conditions in India. The units with smaller plants 
would, therejore, do we'l to try to expand at least to this economic size. 
There are no less than 31 jactories i.e., about 60 per cent oj the total 
units in the industry—that jail in this category. We suggest that 
applications jor expansion jrom these units to reach the level oj the 
economic size oj 1,200 tonnes per day should be encouraged and 
considered sympathetically by the Government in relaxation oj the 
present restrictions, legal or otherwise, if any. 

11.6. Even though plants of 1,200 tonnes per day 
may be considered all right at present we must not rest con¬ 
tent with that and must look ahead. According to “The Ce¬ 
ment Industry in Japan 1970” published by the Cement 
Association of Japan there are, for example, no less than 21 
plants (including two grinding plants) of over one million 
tons capacity each out of a total of 64 plants in that country. 
The trend is to go in for still higher capacity plants to take 
maximum advantage of economies of scale. We should also, 
therejore, gradually plan jor bigger size plants and equipment required 
therejor. The remarks of Task Force No. V are relevant in 
this connection '. 

“However, during the Sixth Plan it is anticipated that 
the necessity for installing larger plants of the size of 2,000 
tonnes per day will be strongly felt for the purpose of cutting 
down the cost of production and to keep abreast of the inter¬ 
national practices. It is, therefore, suggested that during the 
Fifth Plan efforts should be directed towards development of 
suitable designs of equipment that would make transportation 
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by road and rail possible as well as development of suitable 
field welding techniques”. I'Ve agree with the approach suggested 
by the Task Force and commend itjor the consideration oj the Govern¬ 
ment. 


11.7. Even though the normal trend should be to have plants 
oj bigger and bigger size, it does not obviate the necessity oj having to 
put up small plants in special circumstances, geographical or otherwise 
where plants oj bigger size may not be that appropriate. For instance, 
in the highly regions or areas wich are difficult of access 
there may not be adequate transport facilities for transporting 
large size kilns. Moreover in such places demand may be 
relatively small but transport of cement from elsewhere quite 
expensive on account of the freight and other transport diffi¬ 
culties involved. It will be in the overall national interest to locate 
even smaller plants at such places provided adequate limestone deposits 
are within easy reach. This approach will help not >only to correct 
regional imbalances but will also cut down unnecessary long rail 
haulage and heavy transport costs. 

12.1. In its 1961 Report the Commission observed— 

“There is an urgent need for licensing additional capacity 
12. Licensing for cement manufacture and also for taking 

Policy. active steps to ensure that such capacity is 

actually installed and commissioned progressively by 1964” 
(Paragraph 7.4). We understand from the Ministry of In¬ 
dustrial Development that sui table action in the light of the 
above observations was taken. The licensed capacity of the 
industry rose from 9.47 million tonnes during 1961-62 to 12 
million tonnes during 1965-66. As on 1-9-1973 the licensed 
capacity has further gone up to 19.76 million tonnes. 

12.2. Taking into consideration the demand for cement 
prevailing in 1961 and the likely shortage which might occur 
in future and also the time that is taken for establishing a 
cement plant from the time of placing firm orders till 
its completion, the capital resources involved in setting up a 
new plant and expanding the existing plant etc., the Com¬ 
mission in its 1961 Report also observed— “Government should 
adopt a flexible policy as regards licensing of additional ca¬ 
pacity for cement and ensure that established producers 
having resources and know-how are not discouraged or 
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prevented from implementing their schemes of establishing 
new cement units or adding to existing capacity”. (Paragraph 
7.4) On this, the Government in pararaph 7 of their Reso¬ 
lution No. Gem-8(27)/6i dated 31st October, 1961 clarified 
that their policy for licensing additional capacity for produc¬ 
tion of cement was calculated to encourage new entrants to 
the Cement industry but was not intended to rule out expan¬ 
sion by the then existing units. 

12.3. Statutory provisions relating to licensing 

12.3.1 The cement industry remained exempt from the 
licensing provisions of the Industries (Development & Re¬ 
gulation) Act, 1951, during the period from 13-5-1966 to 
19-2-1970 when it was again brought under licensing. Control 
on the price and distribution of cement is exercised through 
the Cement Control Order 1967 made under Section 18(g) 
of the Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, 1951. 
Cement has also been declared as an “essential commodity” 
under the Essential Commodities Act. 1955. The manufac¬ 
ture or storage or sale of sub-standard cement have been pro¬ 
hibited by the Cement (Quality Control) Order, 1962 issued 
under Section 3 of the Essential Commodities Act of 1955. 

12.3.2. We understand from the Ministry of Industrial 
Development that although cement industry is not considered 
a “core” industry, it falls under the heavy investment sector. 
Applications for grant of licences for setting up of cement 
plants are considered on merits subject to the provisions 
of the Monopolies & Restrictive Trade Practices Act (M.R. 
T.P. Act). The Ministry has recently informed us that applica¬ 
tions from larger houses which were rejected by Government 
at an earlier stage have been now reconsidered and letters of 
intent were being issued in their cases. We have also been 
informed by the Ministry of Industrial Development that it has 
written to the State Governments whose Corporations have 
been granted letters of intent/licences for putting up cement 
plants to pursue the projects expeditiously and to others to 
explore the possibility of putting up cement plants, promising 
also financial, managerial and other technical assitance as may 
be required by them. 
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12.3.3. As stated elsewhere, the anticipated demand 
for cement expected by the end of Fifth Plan period, is of the 
order of 28 million tonnes. To meet this demand licensed 
capacity to the extent of at least 33 million tonnes has to be 
built up on the assumption of 85 per cent capacity utilisation. 
Thus, in addition to the present capacity of 19.76 million 
tonnes, an additional capacity to the extent of 13 million tonnes 
has to be set up by the end of the Fifth Plan period. The 
Ministry has informed us that in order to achieve this target 
various steps have been or are proposed to be taken. Import 
of heavy castings has been agreed to in certain cases. It is also 
proposed to set up a special implementation cell to review the 
progress of each individual case and take remedial action in 
consutlation with the licensee to enable pursuing of the imple¬ 
mentation of the expansion programme. 

12.3.4. I n ^ course of our inquiry the C.M.A. was re¬ 
quested to indicate whether the licensing and other Govern¬ 
mental policies have helped the growth of the industry or not. 
The C.M.A. in this context has stated—“The purpose of 
bringing any industry under the licensing system is essentially 
to ensure its planned growth—growth as required by the natio¬ 
nal priorities. The licensing and other governmental policies 
relating to price fixation in the case of cement industry have 
failed to achieve the desired result. They have hampered 
rather than helped the growth of this vital industry. Some time 
ago, Government had decided to encourage only the new 
comers. Many such licensees, however, failed to establish new 
capacities with the result that a wide gap was created between 
the availability and demand for cement, as no new capacities 
came into being”. The C.M.A. is also of the view that “Had 
there been no licensing for the industry the growth could have 
been faster. This is supported by the experience of the industry 
as would be evident from the fact that during the de-licensing 
period (1966-70), 4.3 million tonnes of additional capacity 
was set up”. The C.M.A. is critical of the application of the 
MRTP Act and has observed—“Another hurdle is the appli¬ 
cation of the Monopolies & Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
under which the established companies having vast technical 
know-how and experience are impeded from setting up new 
capacities in the industry”. 
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12-4 As observed earlier in para 12.3.2. there has been a 
recent change in the policy of the Government in the matter of 
sanctioning projects for setting up of additional capacity, 
both by expansion of the existing units as well as by setting up 
of new units. Our immediate concern should be increased production in 
the shortest 1 possible time, and therefore those, whether in the public 
sector or the private sector, who have the necessary expertise and can raise 
the necessary finance should be encouraged in every practical way to give 
concrete shape to this objective. This pragmatic approach would go a long 
way towards boosting the output oj cement in the coming years and 
julfilling the target set for the Fifth Plan Period. 

13.1. As already mentioned the licensed capacity of the in- 
. dustry as on 1-9-1973 was 19.76 million ton- 
13. xpansion n es. We have been informed by the Ministry 
of Industrial Development that schemes for further additions to 
the licensed capacity to the extent of 13.297 million tonnes 
have been sanctioned. A statement showing the existing capacity 
and the schemes sanctioned for expansion State-wise and Zone- 
wise is at Appendix 13. If all the schemes materialise as sche¬ 
duled, the additional capacity of 13.297 million tonnes will 
raise the overall capacity of the industry by the end of Fifth Plan 
period to a little over 33 million tonnes. The zone-wise posi¬ 
tion of the existing capacity and the likely capacity at the end 
of 1978-79 is given below:—• 

TABLE 13.1 


Comparison oj capacity in 1973 and by 1978-79 

(In Million tonnes) 


Zones 






J 973 

1978-79 

North 


. 




3-438 

8.686 

East 

• 


• 

. 

. 

3-289 

5-987 

West 

• 


. 

. 


5.610 

8.470 

South 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7-423 

9 - 9 I 4 





Total 


19.760 

33-057 
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Out of the additional capacity of 13.297 million tonnes 5,086 
million tonnes will be in the public sector and 8.211 million 
tonnes in the private sector. 

13.2. The break-down of the additional capacity of 
13.297 million tonnes is as follows :— 


TABLE 13.2 
Nature oj licences issued 


Nature of licences 



Capacity 

(million 

tonnes) 

No. of 
units 

Industrial licences 

m » ' • 

• 

1.178 

5 

C.O.B. 

• • • 

• • 

2 .582 

6 

Letter of Intent 


• 

9-537 

34 

It will be seen that 

the major 

portion 

of the 

additional 


capacity (9.537 million tonnes) is still in the “Letter of 
Intent” stage, and the actual setting up of the relevant cement 
plants is a long-way-off. We hope the special implementation 
cell referred to in paragraph 12.3.3. has been set up by the 
Ministry of Industrial Development. In any case with or without 
such a cell it is necessary that the Government should keep the position 
under close watch to ensure that difficulties oj implementation ij any, 
are promptly attended to and the intending parties enabled to translate 
into concrete action the “letters oj intent ” issued to them. 

13.3. Public Sector 

13.3.1. Cement Corporation of India 

13.3.1.1. In the public sector the Cement Corporation 
of India Ltd., which is a Government of India undertaking 
was formed in 1965 and is intended to play a major role in 
the development of the cement industry. Its first cement 
factory was commissioned for commercial production in July, 
1970 at Mandhar with an annual installed capacity of 200 
thousand tonnes. Formal sanction has been issued to it for 
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extending its capacity by 180 thousand tonnes based on the 
utilisation of Bhilai slag. Its second unit at Kurkunta in 
Mysore with an annual capacity of 200 thousand tonnes 
came into operation during the second half of 1972. The third 
unit of the capacity of 200 thousand tonnes is stated to the 
under construction at Bokajan (Assam). The Corporation 
has further informed us that the Government has also approved 
the setting up of a unit of an annual capacity of 200 thousand 
tonnes at Rajban (Paonta) in Himachal Pradesh. 

13.3.1.2. We also understand that the Corporation 
has been issued letters of intent for the projects, the details 
of which are as follows:— 

TABLE 13.3 

Future plans oj the Cement Corporation 


SI. 

No. 

Location of proposed project 


Capacity 

(’000 

Tonnes) 

« 

Adilabad (Andhra Pradesh) . . 

• 

. 400 

fii) 

Akaltara (Madhya Pradesh) • . 

• 

. 600 

(Slag) 

(iii) 

Baruwala (Dehra Dun, U.P.) . • 

• 

. 200 

(iv) 

Neemuch (Madhya Pradesh) 

• 

. 400 

M 

Tandur (Andhra Pradesh) . . 

* 

. 400 

(vi) 

Yerranguntala (Andhra Pradesh) 

• 

. 400 

It is also planning to establish a unit at Pagli (Bhutan! in 
collaboration with the Royal Government of Bhutan. 

13 

.3.2. State Governments 




Apart from the Units owned by the Cement Corporation 
of India, there are seven other cement factories in the public 
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sector. They are owned by six State Governments, details of 
which are as under: 


(i) 

Alangulam 

. Tamil Nadu Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration. 

00 

Bargarh . 

. The Industrial Development Corporation of 
Orissa. 

(iii) 

Bhadravati 

. Mysore Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. 

(iv) 

Gherrapunji 

. Assam Cements Ltd. (Meghalaya Govt.) 

(v) 

Churk 

. Uttar Pradesh Cement Corporat'on. 

(vi) 

Dalla 

Do. 

(vii) 

Wuyan . 

. J. & K. Minerals Ltd. 


Thus the total capacity as on 1-9-19 73 in the public sector 
including the Cement Corporation of India was 2,307 thou¬ 
sand tonnes out of 19,760 thousand tonnes, i.e. about 12 per 
cent of the total capacity in the industry. 


6 —4T.C./ B/74 



CHAPTER IV 

EXPORTS 


14.1. In the letter of the Government of India referring 
the present inquiry to us, it has been stated that the basic 

objective is to ensure the development 
p of the cement industry in a measure and 

in a manner that would enable the requirements (including 
exports) to be met adequately at a minimum cost to the eco¬ 
nomy (vide paragraph 2.3). With a view to earn foreign 
exchange, small quantities of cement are being exported 
even though the indigenous production is inadequate to meet 
the domestic demand itself. The export of cement originally 
started during the lean years when the domestic demand was 
low. At that time no subsidies were being given by Govern¬ 
ment on cement exports. In 1967 when the distribution and 
sale of cement in India were being regulated by the industry 
through C.A.G.O., a pilot scheme was introduced to export 
cement to the Gulf countries. Such exports were not com¬ 
pulsory and were made purely on a voluntary basis. Accord¬ 
ing to the scheme evolved by the industry, the exporting units 
were required to bear the loss of about Rs. 5.00 per tonne. 
The balance of the loss on exports was to be shared by all the 
producers pro rata to their internal despatches. 

14.2. With effect from 1st April 1969 exports are being 
canalised through the S.T.G. The S.T.C. has informed us 
that at the beginning of each financial year, the quantity to 
be exported during the coming year is earmarked in consul¬ 
tation with the Cement Controller and the cement pro¬ 
ducers, after taking into consideration the production and de¬ 
mand estimates. On the basis of export quantities so ear¬ 
marked the S.T.C. and the cement exporting manufacturers 
conclude export contracts under the joint marketing arra¬ 
ngements. 

14.3. We understand from the S.T.C. that the cement 
which is exported conforms to the British Standard Speci- 
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fication B.S.S. 12: 1958. According to the S.T.G., “The 

main impediments in exports have been the inadequate 
availability of cement conforming to this quality. The ex¬ 
ports are economical only from factories situated within 
short distances from the ports in the country; therefore, the 
production capacities of such factories play a great role in 
augmenting our exports. With this in view, while consider¬ 
ing future expansion or putting up of new plants, it may be 
desirable to sanction additional capacities at places nearer 
to the ports.” 

14.4. Some of the cement factories which are advanta¬ 
geously situated for the purposes of export are (a) Dwarka 
Cement Factory of A.C.C., (b) Sikka Factory of Digvijay 
Cement Co., (c) Ranavav Factory of Saurashtra Cements 
and (d) Talaiyuthu Factory of India Cements. Ltd, 

14.5. With a view to encouraging exports, Government 
provides the following export incentives to exporters of 
cement :— 

(a) Replenishment of licence to the extent of 15 per 
cent of f.o.b. value against which only import of 
sack kraft paper is allowed. This sack kraft paper 
is converted into paper bags which are ultimately 
used for packing cement for export. 

(b) Cash subsidy to the extent of 25 per cent of f.o.b. 
value. 

(c) Subsidy from the Cement Regulation Account 
maintained by the Cement Controller to the extent 
of Rs. 19.25 per tonne, plus transport subsidy from 
the factory to the port. 

The S.T.C. is of the opinion that “while these export incen¬ 
tives have gone a long way in promoting the exports, it is 
essential to maintain the existing level of incentives for keeping 
our export prices internationally competitive.” 

14.6. A statement showing country-wise exports of cement 
and clinker from 1968-69 to 1973-74 furnished by the S.T.C. 



is given at Appendix 14. A summary of the statement is 
given in the Table below : 

TABLE 14.1 

Cement and clinker exports between 1968-69 and 1973 - 74 . 

(. April-December) 

(Quantity —thousand tonnes) 
(Value— Rs, in lakhs) 


Years 

Cement 

Clinker 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1968-69 . 

232 

288.21 

42 

45-97 

1969-70 . 

”5 

136.46 

I I 

11.58 

1970-71 . 

184 

240.40 

22 

26.25 

1971-72 . 

i99 

253-44 

37 

35 .i 8 

1972-73 • 

198 

270.74 



1973-74 (April-Bcei 
ber) 

:u- 114 

I 5 I- 4 1 


•• 


Source : State Trading Gcrporaticn. 


14.7. We understand from the S.T.C. that they are 
currently working on an export target of 350 thousand tonnes 
and are making efforts to achieve a target of 500 thousand 
tonnes a year. 

14.8. According to the S.T.C. the average f.o.b. price 
realisation from exports of cement is about Rs. 91.00 per 
tonne. This, together with export assistance was conside¬ 
red to be fairly competitive in the export market with mar¬ 
ginal losses/gains. With the increase in domestic prices conse¬ 
quent to our Interim Report, the gap between the above 

y.o.b. price and domestic price has become much wider. The 
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S.T.G. feels that “if the internal prices of cement are in¬ 
creased to that extent our export prices will become incom- 
petitive.” 

14.9. During the course of the public inquiry, some of 
the units which export cement stated that while the other 
producers who do not export cement, are getting retention 
price of Rs. 100.00 per tonne of cement for sale in the inter¬ 
nal market (this price has increased to Rs. 110 per tonne as a 
result of the recommendations in our Interim Report), they 
are not in a position to realise even that price since the cost 
of the cement, which is exported, involves additional outlay. 
During the discussions in the public inquiry the estimated loss 
on account of the above, mentioned by the exporters, varied 
between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 per tonne. It is stated that such 
additional expenditure is involved in the manufacture of ce¬ 
ment to be exported since such cement has to conform to the 
B.S.S. Quality which is higher than the I S S. Quality requ* 
ired for production of cement for domestic consumption. Such 
manufacturers have, therefore, pleaded for adequate compen¬ 
sation for the loss suffered by them on account of such exports. 
Alternatively, they have pleaded that such losses suffered 
by them in exporting cement should be equitably borne by 
all the units in the country manufacturing cement. Although 
these manufacturers have stated that they are incurring an 
additional expenditure of Rs. 10 to 20 per tonne for manufac¬ 
turing cement conforming to B.S. Specifications, no precise 
data regarding this additional expenditure could be obtained 
from the costed units. In the ab;ence of full details it has not 
been possible for us to arrive at any exact figure in regard to 
losses, if any, in export of cement alleged to have been in¬ 
curred. 

14.10. We had taken up this matter with the S.T.G. 
who stated that '“the purchase price payable to the cement 
manufacturers is fixed after negotiations which has to be 
mutually acceptable. Obviously, manufacturers take into 
account their production cos.s and we take into account the 
expected export price.” Regarding the additional cost or 
manufacture of B.S.S. quality cement, it has stated that 
“STC by itself has not gone into the co.ting : of B.S.S. 
quality. However, last year the Cement Controller asked 
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D.G.T.D. to go into the additional cost involved on account 
of producing B.S.S. cement and according to D.G.T.D.’s 
estimate it was about Rs. 8 per tonne.” We understand that 
at present there is no compulsion as such to export and that 
the exports are made on a voluntary basis to keep up the foot¬ 
hold in the export market. As exports, whether voluntary or 
under compulsion, are in the national interest too, S.T.C. has 
been rendering some assistance. 


14.11. Future Exports 

The target of five lakh tonnes annually by the end of the 
Fifth Plan which the S.T.C. is planning to achieve as mentioned 
in para 14.7, is only a very insignificant proporation of the 
domestic demand or consumption during the corresponding 
period, from a different angle, however, it can also be argued 
that the portion meant for export is not insignificant when it is 
looked at from the angle of the unsatisfied demand in the 
country. We have also obtained Government’s estimates 
of the likely exports for the coming few years. In this connection 
the Ministry of Industrial Development have informed us 
that “as the production of cement in the country is not en¬ 
ough to meet the demand, it has been decided, as a matter of 
policy that no export of cement should be allowed from the 
country except where it is necessary to do so in pursuance of 
treaty obligations such as supply of cement to Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim or to Bangla Desh in consideration of overall political/ 
trade relations with that country.” We understand that the 
quantity of cement to be exported to Bangla Desh may range 
between 100 thousand and 150 thousand tonnes, whereas 
the exports to the remaining three countries may not exceed 
100 thousand tonnes. Thus the total quantity of cement that 
may be exported in the coming years to these four countries 
is not likely to exceed 250 thousand tonnes per annum. We 
are also informed by the Government that “no projections 
could be given at the present moment about any export to 
be made beyond the period September 1974”. It is however, 
stated that in the case of Bangla Desh some further quantity 
may have to be exported to that country in accordance 
with the decisions which the Government may take from time 
to time. 
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I4-I2. Though there may be a temporary restriction> 
exports on account of the prevailing shortage for domestic 
consumption, the Government’s objective is “to ensure the 
development of the industry in a measure and in a manner 
that would enable the requirement, including exports to be 
met adequately at a minimum cost to the economy”. We have, 
therefore, to take in integrated view of the problem of exports 
and domestic consumption. We feel that even though there is at 
present a shortage oj cement jor domestic consumption , export oj 
cement should not be discouraged, since it is necessary to keep our Joot- 
hold in the export market as a long term policy. The need for ex¬ 
ports of various commodities including cement is likely to 
become all the greater in the context of the present economic 
crisis caused by the steep upward revision of prices of im¬ 
ported crude oil and the consequent difficulties it has created 
in the foreign exchange position of the country. It is quite on 
the cards that the Government may even find it necessary 
to curb domestic consumption to be able to export cement to 
the maximum extent possible. 

14.13. There are adequate raw material resources available in 
the country both to meet the domestic demand as well as the demand jor 
exports. Our aim should be to steep up productive capacity and pro¬ 
duction to meet both these demands. In any case, in order to build up 
adequate exportable surplus, sufficient licensed capacity at the port areas 
or towns is needed. This can be achieved by allowing expansion oj the 
existing units as well as by encouraging setting up oj new units in such 
areas. In this connection the Cement Corporation oj India which is a 
public sector undertaking can also play a significant role. 

14.14. The incentives that are currently available to the 
exporters of cement have been indicated in para 14.5. During 
the public inquiry the exporters had argued that the present 
quantum of export assistance was not adequate. In the absence 
oj full information about the export policy that the Government may 
find it necessary to adopt in the rapidly changing circumstances, it is not 
possible Jor us to suggest in what form export incentives should be 
given and what their quantum should be. We can only make a general 
observation that the position should be kept under constant review to ensure 
that the export incentives are adjusted from time to time to ensure that 
the exporters are not put to any loss and that, on the other hand, if possible , 
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they have a slight edge over others to make them re-doitble. their efforts 
to produce more jor export. In the rapidly changing situation created by 
the oil crisis, it is also possible that the international prices may become 
much higher than the retention price jor cement jor domestic consumption 
and exports may become quite lucrative jor the industry instead oj being 
a source oj loss. It that happens the Government, while naturally en¬ 
couraging exports to the maximum extent possible, should also ensure 
that it mops up most oj such jortuitious projits by appropriate mea¬ 
sures. 



CHAPTER V 


CONSUMPTION AND FUTURE ESTIMATES OF 
DEMAND 

15. i. The zone-wise comparison of actual production 
and actual consumption as represented by the despatches 
_ . of cement for the years iq 68 to 1072 and 

15. Consumption r , T c , . . 

r lor 1973 (January-september) is given m 
the Table below : 


TABLE 15.1 

^one-wise production and Consumption oj Cement during 1968 
to 1972 and 1973 [Jamary-September) 


(In ’000 Tonnes) 



North 

East 

West 

South 

Total 

1968 

Production . 

2,214 

2,249 

3)249 

O 

CO 

11,892 

Consumption 

3, 2 5' 

2 , 5 t >4 

2,836 

2,969 

11,560 

*969 

Production . 

2,384 

2,414 

3,849 

4,929 

13,576 

Consumption 

3)878 

2,839 

3,477 

3,361 

13,355 

1970 

Production , 

2,264 

2,433 

3,868 

5,347 

13,912 

Consumption 

3)982 

2,7i3 

3,474 

3,455 

13,624 

* 97 * 

Production . 

2,322 

2,335 

4,261 

5,986 

14,904 

Consumption 

4> I0 7 

2,438 

3,945 

4>°52 

'4,542 
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North 

East 

West 

South 

Total 

1972 

Production . 
Consumption 

2,723 

4 > 4°3 

2 , 49 i 

2,776 

4,461 

4,187 

6,038 

4,121 

15,713 

15,487 

1973 (Jan.-Sept-) 

Production . 
Consumption 

1,861 

3,082 

1,924 

2,032 

3,232 

2,723 

3>876 

2,688 

10,893 

10,525 


Source: Cement Controller 

15.2. The figures in the above Table showthat in the 
Eastern and Northern zones the production was always short 
of consumption implying that cement had to be moved to 
these zones from the other surplus zones. The above Table 
also shows that the production went up from 11.9 million 
tonnes in 1968 to 15.7 million tonnes in 1972. The corres¬ 
ponding consumption also went up from 11.6 million tonnes 
in 1968 to 15.5 million tonnes in 1972. The differentce bet¬ 
ween the average production and average consumption each 
year during the years from 1968 to 1972 and also for 
the first nine months of the year 1973 is about 0.30 million 
tonnes. This figures indicates that on an overall basis practi¬ 
cally whatever was produced was despatched; the marginal 
difference between the two figures represents what presuma¬ 
bly could not be lifted for despatch for various reasons. 
It must , however, be stressed that the consumption was necessarily res¬ 
tricted during the above period on account of the low volume of produc¬ 
tion. Actually during the recent years the demand has always far 
outstripped the supply creating packets of shortages in the country. 

15.3. Gaps between Demand and Production in 1972, 

1973 and *974 

15.3.1. It is common knowledge that cement has been 
in short supply for some time past. On the basis of the figures, 
furnished by the Cement Controller, we have made an 
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attempt to estimate the gap between demand and production 
during the years 1972, 1973 and 1974. A statement showing 
the details of the estimates of demand and estimates as well 
as actual production on the basis of the figures furnished by 
the Cement Controller, is set out below: 

TABLE 15.2 

Comparison oj the gaps between the estimated demand and estimated 
production and the corresponding gaps according to estimated demand 
and actual production in 1972-1973 and 1974. 

(In thousand tcnnes) 


Year Demand Production Capacity Gap 

utdisa- —*- 

ticn ( 3 — 2 ) 


(0 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1972 

Estimates 

16,743 

■6,793 

89 

( + )5° 


Actuals . 


■5»7i3 

80 

(-) 1,030 

1973 

Estimates 

18,874 

j 5.°3 i 

78 

(-) 3,843 


Actuals . 

• " 1 1 1 fi*-j 1 

14 . 523 * 

74 

(— )4>351 

■974 

Estimates 

. 21,268 

18,158 

94 

(—)3>”o- 


Actuals . 


N.A. 


N.A. 


♦Projected by us on the basis of the nine months’production of 1973: 
supplied by the Cement Controller. 

Souroe : Compiled from the Cement Controller’s informaticn. 

For the year 1972, the Cement Controller estimated a demand 
of 16743 thousand tonnes and production of 16793 thousand 
tonnes resulting in a surplus of 50 thousand tonnes. These 
estimates were made on the basis of overall capacity uti¬ 
lisation of 89 per cent. However, the actual capacity utilisa¬ 
tion for the year 1972 worked out to 80 per cent and as a result, 
actual production in that year amounted to 15713 thousand 
tonnes only leaving a deficit of 1030 thousand tonnes. For the 
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year 1973, the Cement Controller has estimated a demand 
of 18874 thousand tonnes. On the basis of an estimated capa¬ 
city utilisation of 78 per cent, he has estimated the production 
at 15O31 thousand tonnes. On this basis, the estimated gap for 
1973 works out to 3843 thousand tonnes. According to the 
actual figures of production supplied to us by the Cement 
Controller for the first nine months of the year 1973, the 
actual capacity utilisation dropped to 74 per cent. In order 
to assess the position for the full year 1973, we have projected 
the actual figures for nine months to 12 months. On this basis, 
the gap between demand (18874 thousand) and production 
(14523 thousand) during 1973 works out to 4351 thousand 
tonnes. 


15.3.2. The above details show that jor both the years 1972 and 
1973 the actual capacity utilisation went, wide off the mark as com¬ 
pared to the estimates made by the Cement Controller. This indicates 
that there are a number oj imponderables which it is difficult to jore- 
see with any exactitude and which lead to the estimates already made 
going astray. For the year 1974 the Cement Controller has estimated 
a demand oj 21268 thousand tonnes and production of 18158 
thousand tonnes on the basis of an estimate of 94 per cent uti¬ 
lisation of capacity. He thus expects a gap of 3110 thousand 
tonnes for the year 1974. lj past experience is any guide, these 
estimates Jor 1974 may also prove optimistic. Chances are that the 
average utilisation oj capacity would be lower and consequently the 
gap between demand and supply higher than that estimated by the 
Cement Controller. This is because external constraints such as 
difficulties oj supply oj coal, power, wagons etc., are likely to persist 
jor some time. 


16.1. Before we go into the estimates of demand, it would 
be necessary to deal with the issue relating to the capacity 
16. Capacity uti- utilisation to be assumed for future. According 
lisation duriug to the C.M.A. the utilisation of capacity for 
the Fifth Plan some years to come is not likc'y to go beyond 
period. g 2 p gr cen t. J n connection with this sub¬ 

mission, the C.M.A. has laid stress on the fact that the capacity 
utilisation obtaining in some of the advanced countries during 
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the year 1970 and 1971 was 82 1083 per cent as per details 
given in the Table below : 

TABLE 16.1 

Utilisation oj Production Capacity in selected countries 


Name of the country Rate of utilisaticr.% 

* 97 ° i 97 > 


(i) EEC Countries . . ... 

90.2 

' 85. 7 

(ii) EFTA Countries. 

82.9 

86.6 

(iii) Other European Member Countries 

81.9 

80.6 

(iv) Total European Member Countries 

87.1 

85.0 

(v) North America . 

83.6 

89.2 

(vi) Japan. 

73-5 

68.0 

(vii) Weighted average of (i to vi abevt) 

B3.4 

82.1 


Source : The Cement Industry Statistics, 1971, Trend 1972, 
publi hed by the Organisation fer Economic Co-cpcrat.h 11 and Develop 
men t. (Presented by the President of C-M.A. duing the public inquiry). 

It is not possible lor us to make any observations on the capa¬ 
city utilisation in the above cc untries because we are not aware 
of the circumstances under which the cement industry has been 
op«rating there. For example, it is net known whether the rea¬ 
sons for utilisation of capacity in those countries being 82 to 
83 per cent are similar and comparable with the’various ex¬ 
ternal constraints obtaining in India. We are also not aware 
whether the two years 1970 and 1971 which have been chosen 
by the C.M.A. for the purposes of’ comparison Were normal 
years nor are we aware of the position of capacity utilisation 
obtaining in those countries in the years prior to 1970 and 1971 
and in the post-1971 years which - would enable-us to judge 
as to whether the performance in these two years can be 
considered as normal or otherwise.' It niay well be, that th e 
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reason for low utilization of capacity in these countries is, 
inter alia , because their installed capacities may be much 
higher than what the demand requires. It cannot obviously 
be on account of technological reasons. We were informed 
in the course of the public inquiry that technically it is possible 
to go up to 94 to 95 per cent capacity utilization in India. The 
position in the advanced countries is also likely to be similar 
if not better. It would, therefore, be safer for us in this respect to ma¬ 
ke our own assessment oj capacity utilisation in India rather than base 
our conclusions on a comparison with the situation obtaining in foreign 
countries. 

16.2. In connection with the examination of the issue of 
the assessment of capacity utilisation, it would be useful to 
recapitulate the performance of the cement industry during the 
past 20 years. The overall annual utilisation of capacity since 
the year 1954 has been as follows: 

TABLE 16.2 

Overall capacity utilisation between 1954 and 1973 


(In million Tonnes) 


Year 




Capacity 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Utilisation 

of 

Capacity 

I 




2 

3 

4 







(%) 

1954 

• 

• 

• • 

• 4 * 45 

4.40 

90.9 

1955 

• 

• 

• • 

. 4 - 9 ° 

4-47 

91.0 

I 95 6 

• 

• 

• • 

. 5-96 

4-93 

82.6 

1957 

• 

• 

• • 

. 6.44 

5.60 

87.0 

1958 

• 

• 

• • 

• 7-57 

6.07 

80,2 

1959 

• 

• 

• • 

. 8.35 

6.83 

81.7 

i960 

• 

• 

• • 

. 8.65 

7.84 

9°'5 
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I 






2 

3 

4 









(%) 

1961 

• 


• 

• 

• 

9*47 

8.25 

87.9 

1962 

• 


• 

• 

• 

9.72 

8.58 

90-9 

1963 

• 


• 

• 

• 

10. 12 

9-38 

92.5 

1964 

• 


• 

• 


10.77 

9-73 

90.0 

^65 

• 


- 

• 


n.69 

10.65 

91.0 

1966 

• 


• 



12.58 

I I . 14 

89.0 

•967 

• 





12.78 

11.36 

89.0 

1968 

• 





14.76 

11.94 

81.0 

1969 

• 





15.60 

13.62 

88.0 

1970 

• 





17-36 

13-96 

80.0 

1971 

• 


• 



19-39 

14.93 

77.0 

1972 

• 


• 



19.76 

15-71 

79-7 

1973 

• 





19.76 

14-52* 

73-7 


♦Estimated by us on the basis of nine months production. 
Source: Report of the Task Force. 


16.3. The above details show that in the past 20 years, 
the capacity utilisation exceeded 90.0 per cent in seven years, varied 
between 80 and 89 percent in 10 years and was less than 80 
per cent in only three years. The pact that the average capacity utilisation 
exceeded 90 per cent in seven years out oj the last 20 years is 
significant. An analysis of the Table 10.3 ( vide paragraph 10.5) 
shows that even during the years 1970 to 1973 when the ave¬ 
rage utilization of capacity has been 80 per cent or less there 
were a number of units which attained capacity utilisation 
of more than 100 per cent, even though the number of such 
units has been declining because of certain external constraints. 
The Table 10.3 also shows that out of 51 units therein the 
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number of units which attained more than 90 per cent capacity 
utilization were 21, 19, 17 and 12 respectively in the years 
1970, 1971, 1972 and 1973 (January-September). It is 
obvious that if the external constraints—-coal and wagon shor¬ 
tages, power cuts, etc., ease, the cement industry in India 
should be able to work to more than 90 per cent capacity 
utilization. 

16.4. It is, however, an admitted fact that during the 
last few years the overall utilization of capacity has been show¬ 
ing a declining trend. The factors which affected cement 
production during the years from 1970 to 1973 (January- 
September) have been shown in Table 10.4 ( vide paragraph 
10.6). 

16.5. Though under normal conditions it would have 
been reasonable to assume capacity utilization at 90 per cent 
or even more for the future, we feel that it would not be rea¬ 
listic to do so in view of the circumstances which have been 
prevailing for the past couple of years and are still prevailing. 
At the same time we have no reason to assume that the picture 
will continue to be gloomy. With the various steps that the 
Government are taking we hope the position will improve 
appreciably. We, therefore, leel that the estimate of 82 per 
cent made by the C.M.A. is on the conservative side. O11 
balance and taking into consideration the various circumstances 
already discussed, we are of the view that an estimate of capacity 
utilization of 85 per cent on the average for the Fifth Plan period would 
be neither too optimistic nor too pessimistic and could be considered 
as reasonable. We have accordingly adopted 85 per cent capacity 
utilisation while making our projections of costs for the future. We 
find that a similar figure has been adopted by the Task Force 
for making their calculations of the future estimates of produc¬ 
tion during the Fifth Plan period. The 85 per cent capacity 
utilisation is the minimum that the industry should aim at, inspite of the 
external constraints, by introducing all possible measures that make for 
efficiency. If the utilization improves to more than 85 per cent, it 
should itself be an incentive for still higher production and it ir with 
that end in view, that we are not suggesting any readjustment of retain- 
tion price downwards if the capacity utilisation goes above 85 per 
cent. 
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17 - 1 - The Task Force for Cement Industry has esti- 
17. Est ima tes of mated the demand for cement by the end 
Demand for of the Fifth Plan period at 28 million 
the Fifth Plan tonnes (1978-79). In arriving at this es- 
period. timate the estimate of demand for 1973-74 

has been placed at 19 million tonnes and an annual growth rate 
of eight per cent has been assumed. On the basis of a capacity 
utilisation of 85 per cent on an average during the Fifth 
Plan period, the estimate of capacity to be built up to meet 
this demand has been made at 33 million tonnes by the end of 
the Fifth Plan period. The estimate of demand of 28 million 
tonnes includes o. 50 million tonnes for export. 

17.2. The Task Force on Cement which made the 
above estimates of demand comprised of representatives of 
the C.M.A., Senior Officers from technical departments of 
Government of India such as D.G.T.D., Cement Controller 
and the Officers of the Planning Commission and the Cement 
Corporation of India. The estimates made by such a represen¬ 
tative body must be given due weight. While making its estimate, 
the Task Force had considered alternative methods of approach, and 
various estimates of demand before finally coming to the estimate of 
28 million tonnes. We see no reason to differ from the estimate made 
by such a responsible body. We have, therefore, adopted this figure as 
our estimate of demand by the end of the Fifth Plan period. 

17.3. The purpose of the entire exercise of making an estimate 
of demand for the future is to examine the crucial question of what 
efforts are necessary for meeting such a demand. We cannot lose 
sight of the fact that the cement industry has to face in the 
coming years various external constraints such as shortage of 
wagons, coal and power etc. These external constraints as 
well as other prob’ems facing the industry are bound to affect 
product'on in the coming years and the task of raising the 
production from the present level of about 15 million tonnes to 28 
million tonnes by the end of the Fifth Plan period is going to be a 
difficult one to tackle. We have no doubt that Government is fully aware 
of the stupendous nature of this task. 

17.4. We have suggested in the body of this Report the various 
measures required for the quick expansion of this industry. Apart 
7— t T.C. 3):n l~4 
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from the new pricing policy, rehabilitation and expansion incentives 
these measures include liberal granting of licences for expansion and, 
setting up oj the new units, incentives for utilization of supplementary 
raw materials such as slag and fly ash and encouragement for 
split location, facilities for import of machinery where delivery period oj 
indigenous machinery is long etc. We are confident that these various 
suggestions would go a long way in augmenting the production of cement 
in the years to come. 



CHAPTER VI 

RAW MATERIALS 


18.1. The principal raw materials required for the ma¬ 
nufacture of cement are (i) limestone, (ii) clay and (iii) 
gypsum. Other calcareous materials such 
18. Raw matena s as sea sanc j ; mar ] ) shells etc., are also used 

in the place of limestone and other residuary clays such as 
laterites, shale etc., in the place of clay. There are also sup¬ 
plementary raw materials such as slag and fly ash. This topic 
is dealt with separately in a subsequent paragraph. 


1 8 . 2 . Limestone 

18.2.1. Limestone is the basic raw material required 
for the manufacture of portland cement. Limestone deposits 
occur in most of the States. However, such deposits suitable 
for the manufacture of cement are not evenly distributed thr¬ 
oughout the country. Most of the cement companies either 
own their limestone quarries or own such quarries on long 
term leases. Some of the factories use other calcareous mate¬ 
rials in place of limestone. Shree Digvijay Cement Co. Ltd., 
uses sea sand and sand stones in addition to limestone. Dwarka 
Factory of the A.C.C. group utilises marl (limestone sea sand). 
The Sindri Factory of the A.C.C. group uses calcium carbo¬ 
nate sludge supplied by the Sindri Fertilizer Chemicals 
Ltd. and the Travancore Cement factory uses lime shells 
extracted from the Vembanad lake. 

18.2.2. The Commission had in paragraph 17.5 of its 
1961 Report recommended that the Council of Scientific 
& Industrial Research should publish complete information 
about all known deposits of limestone and their suitability 
for various industries so that it may be a valuable guide 
for the State Governments to ensure that their limestone 
deposits are properly utilised and also to help the industry 
to plan to location of new units. 
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The Ministry of Industrial Development has informed us 
that the Geological Survey of India has since biought 
out a publication furnishing information about known 
limestone (Cement grade) deposits. 

18.2.3 According to the Report of the Task Force 
for the cement industry set up by the Planning Commission 
W the Fifth Plan, the requhements of limestone would be 
of the order of 39 million tonnes by 1978-79. The task 
Force however observed that “Although it is reported 
by the Geological Survey of India that the total reserves 
of cement grade limestone so far inventorised by them 
would be more than adequate on an overall basis to 
cater to practically any scale of demand, the lack oi in. 
formation about various limestone deposits at different, 
regions and States has been an important contributing 
factor for casualty of a number of schemes. A concerted 
effort would therefore have be made to locate fiesh deposits 
of cement grade limestone. Also in areas endowed with 
both cement and steel grade, limestone, the former should 
be released for use by the cement industry. Both the 
Geological Survey of India and the Cement Corporation 
of India would need to intensify their efforts in proving 
and qualifying fresh limestone deposits to supplement the 
individual efforts on the part of the manufacturers of cement 
and cement machinery, for the benefit of the dispersal of 
the industry thus reducing the burden on transport.” 

18.2.4. None of the producers of cement has com¬ 
plained about the shortage of limestone as such. The 
C.M.A. has observed that deposits of good quality lime¬ 
stone in the Northern regions are getting exhausted fast 
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leaving behind a large quantity of inferior quality lime¬ 
stone which could be utilised successfully only by adopting 
beneficiation process. In the opinion of the C.M.A. this 
will call for additional investment in the form of beneficia¬ 
tion plants besides the additional opeiational expenses 
on account of the necessity of using higher usage ratio of 
the order of 2.2 as against the normal 1.55 between lime¬ 
stone |and clinker. Consequently, larger quantity of 
limestone would have to be mined and handled and trans' 
ported than would have been the case if better quality 
limestone were available. Extra cost would also be in¬ 
curred in handling the rejected quantity of inferior lime¬ 
stone. Some of the producers such as Panyam Cements, 
Rohtas Industries, Madras Cement, Ashoka Cement, Travan- 
core Cement, Jaipur Udyog and Utttar Pradesh State 
Cement Corporation have also referred to fhe high cost 
of quarrying limestone on account of the poor -quality of 
theii quarries in regard to purity and calcium carbonate 
content, high over-burden ratio etc., necessitating selective 
mining, biending of high grade and low grade qualities, 
beneficiation etc. 

18.2.5. Transport of Limestone 

18.2.5.1. Apart from the cost of quarrying, expendi¬ 
ture has also to be incurred on the ti ansport of materials 
from the quarries to the factory site. The distance from the 
quarries to the factory site has, therefoie, an important 
bearing on the element of cost of limestone in the total 
conversion cost. The available information shows that most 
of the cement factories have more than one source ot supply 
of limestone located at different distance ranges. A rough 
estimate of the disadvantage suffered by the various units 
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on account of transport charges can be made by categorising 
each of the sources according to certain ranges of distances in 
kilo metres between quarries and the factory site. Abroad 
analysis of the sources of limestone for each factory is given in 
the following Table : 


TABLE 18 .i 

fpne-wise grouping of cement factories according to the number 
of sources of limestone 


Zones 

Distribution of factories according tc 
number of sources 

Total 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

North . , 

5 

2 

, . 

, , 

I 

8 

East 

6 

I 


I 

I 

9 

West 

5 

4 

I 

I 

. . 

I I 

South 

10 

5 


3 

2 

20 

Total 

26 

12 

I 

5 

4 

8 


(The above details donot include particulars relating to feur units, 
namelyjammu & Kashmir unit located at Wuyan which has net replied 
to our questionnaire, Sindri unit which uses sludge and net limes tc r.c and 
the two grinding units located at Sewree (Bcmbay) and Ahmedabad 
owned by Shree Digvijay Cement Company). 


The above Table indicates that there are 22 cement units 
which obtain their limestone from more than one souice. 

18.2.5.2. A Statement shownig the classification of 
the sources from which limestone is obtained by the various 
cement units according to certain range of distance is at 
Appendix 15. The details in the Appendix show that the 
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total number of sources of all the 48 cement units broadly 
works out to 93 as indicated below : 


TABLE 18.2 


Limestone [sources fonewise 

Zone 


No- of factories No. 

of scurccs cf 
limestone 

North 


8 

14 

East 


9 

•7 

West 

• 


20 

South 


20 

42 


Total 

48 

93 


18.2.5.3. The Railways follow the system of charging 
freight for transport on the telescopic method. Such tele¬ 
scopic rates charged by the Railways for transportation o 
limestone from the quarries to the factoiy site are as follows 

TABLE 18.3 

Railway freight rates for transport of limestone 

(“Rs. per t< line (f limcsum) 


agon load of the 
illowing distance 

197 ' 

Glassification 

40 

1-6-1973 
Classificatu n 
42 5 

I 

2 

3 

1 —40 

7.00 

7.30 

41—45 • 

7-30 

7.70 

46—50 . 

7.70 

8.00 
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TABLE 

18.3 — contd. 


1 



2 

3 

5 1 —55 • 

• 


8.00 

8.40 

56—60 . 



8.40 

8.80 

61—65 . 



8.70 

9.10 

O 

1 

CO 

CO 



9.00 

9-50 

71—75 • 



9.40 

9-90 

-A 

CT> 

1 

CO 

0 



9.80 

10.20 

in 

CO 

1 

CO 



10. 10 

10.60 

86—90 . 



IO.4O 

11.00 

9i—95 - 



10.80 

11.40 

96—100 



I I . 10 

11.70 

IOI—200. 



16.10 

17.00 

201—300 



2d. 70 

21.90 

301—500. 



29.10 

30.80 

5 °i—75° 



38.90 

41.20 

751—1000 



48.10 

51.00 

1001—1500 



64.90 

68.80 

1501—2000 



79-30 

84.10 

2001—25OO 



90.50 

96.00 


Sju’ce : Ministry of Railways (Railway Board). 


18.2.5.4. Such o: the factories as have to transport their 
limestone to their grinding units by rail the minimum expen¬ 
diture involved as on 1-3-1974 would be Rs. 7.30 per tonne. 
(This rate is likely to go up by about 5 to 11 per cent 
depending upon the distance as a result of the Railway Budget 
for 1974-75). Actually wheie transport by. rail is involved 
transport charges tend to rise still higher because such transport 
involves not only railway height but also double handling 
charges first in carrying the limestone to the rail head for 
loading and again unloading it at the terminal for transport 
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to the factory. The location of most of the factories ( partially 
os a result of freight pooling) is, however, near their limestone 
quarnes and as such the limestone is generally transported, mostly 
ij not wholly, by road over the short distances involved. This will be 
clear from the fact that during the costed period the freight involed 
in the transport cf limestone was very much less than the then 
prevailing railway freight of Rs. 7.00 per tonne in the case of 
not less than 36 units out of a total of 45 units for which figures 
are available. It 1? necessary to have a closer look at the 
transportation charge? of limestone in relation to the 
freight pooling system. We have dealt with this aspect in 
paragraph 33.7.5. 

18.3. Clay (Laterite, Bauxite, Sand Stone, Shale etc.) 

_ This is another raw material used either singly or in 
conjunction with limestone to conect the composition of the 
mixture in the manufacture of cement. From the information 
gathered we understand that the industry does not experience 
any ma jor difficulty in the supply of clay and other residuary 
materials like laterite etc. 

18.4. Gypsum 

Gypsum is added to clinker to prevent too rapid setting 
of tricalcium aluminate, one of the components of cement. 
It roughly forms three to five per cent of cement manufac¬ 
tured. Gypsum is generally obtained from mines situated in 
Rajasthan and some areas of Tamil Nadu, namely, Uduma- 
lpet area and salt pans around Tuticorin. The salt works at 
Jamnagar also supply gypsum to cement units. It is also avai¬ 
lable to some extent as a by-product from the fertilizer indus¬ 
try. We understand from the producers and various Govern¬ 
ment departments that the cement industry does not experi¬ 
ence any difficulty in obtaining its requirements of gypsum, 
although in most cases it has to be transported over a long 
distance. Many producers have, therefore, complained that on 
account of frequent restrictions imposed by the Railways on 
the movement of gypsum, they find it extremely difficult to 
obtain their requirements in time. 



CHAPTER VII 

SUPPLEMENTARY RAW MATERIALS 

19. i. Under the terms of reference we have to examine the 
necessity for using supplementary raw materials such as slag 
19. General and pozzolanic materials adequately, 

and the measures as would lead to fuller utilisation of such 
materials. This aspect of the present inquiry is dealt with 
below : 

19-2. The main supplementary raw materials which are 
available in sufficient quantities and which could effectively 
supplement limestone in the manufacture of portland cement, 
are blast furnace slag and fly ash. The former is available 
as a waste product in the integrated steel plants and the dis¬ 
posal of this waste product has been posing for some time 
serious problem to the steel industry. The latter is an industrial 
waste of the thermal power stations and if this waste is not pro¬ 
perly collected and disposed of, it causes a serious problem of 
air and water pollution. Besides, the cost of disposal of fly ash 
is quite substantial. There are various means to which these 
industrial wastes can be put to use. Here we are concerned 
with their possible use as supplementary raw materials in the 
production of cement. 

20.1. Blast Furnace Slag (BFS) 

20.1.1. In the operation.of blast furnace in a steel plant, 
iron ore is reduced to iron by means of coke, and limestone 

ao. Blast Furn- and dolomite arc used as flux. The ash 
ace Slag & slag from coke, the impurities from iron ore and 
Cement (PBFS). the constituents of limestone or dolomite 
result in the formation of slag during the smelting operation. 
Thus slag forms an essential by-product in the blast furnace 
operation. The major constituents of slag are almost the same 
as in the case of portland cement clinker except that they are 
present in slag in different percentages. For the manufacture 
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of PBFS cement the slag should be made to retain its latent 

hydraulic properties. The PBFS cement is obtained by mix 
ing portland cement clinker, gypsum and granulated as 
furnace slag in suitable proportions and grinding the mixture 
to get a thorough and intimate mix between these constitu¬ 
ents. The resultant product is a cement which has physica 
properties similar to those of OPC. The PBFS cement made 
in India conforms to IS: 455-1967- This Indian standard 
specification restricts the percentage of slag in PBFS cement 
between 25 per cent and 65 per cent. This cement is requ red 
to meet the same strength requirements as OPC. The P er ~ 
centage of the slag and the clinker to be used in the manufac¬ 
ture of PBFS cement would depend upon their quality. A 
judicious granulation of molten slag is necessary to increase 
its hydraulic property. The BFS is generally very hard to 
grind as compared to clinker and the fineness of slag plays 
an important role in the early strength development in con¬ 
crete. 

20.1.2. From the point 0!’ view of quality, there is hardly 
any difference between PBFS cement a id OPu except in 
the matter of setting time. As regards the use to which PBFS 
cement can be put, it is understood that slag cement is useful 
when concreting large masses in hot weather, though it has 
to be cured very carefully if used for small sections in cold 
weather. It is somewhat more resistant to sulphates and peaty 
or slightly acidic water than OPC and is often specined for 
marine work. Tests have proved that the protection against 
corrosion of both normal reinforcing and pre-stressing steel 
embedded in concrete is of the same order in the case of PBFS 
cement as that of OPC. The PBFS cement can be used as inter 
changeable cement with OPC for all types of jobs including pre-stressed 
concrete jobs. From all these considerations it appears that a good quality 
PBFS cement can almost wholly replace OPC on any construction job. 
As a matter of fact , certain additional benefits may aurue in terms, of 
higher long term strength , reduced heat evolution and increased durability 
by the use of PBFS cement. 

20.1.3. We understand that when PBFS cement was 
first introduced in the market there was certain amount of 
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resistance to its use from some quarters mainly due to ignor¬ 
ance of characteristics of such cement. Steps were, however, 
taken by producers such as A.C.C. to educate the consumers 
and we understand that at present such consumer resistance 
is almost negligible. The A.C.C. have not received any com¬ 
plaints regarding the use or performance of PBFS cement; 
on the contrary, the A.C.C. have stated that enlightened 
Design and Construction Engineers make specific requests 
for PBFS cement or seek the advice of the A.C.C. occasionally 
on the selection of proper types of cement. 


20.1.4. We understand from the D.G.T.D. that pre¬ 
sently the main suppliers of BFS are Hindustan Steel Ltd., 
Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur, Indian Iron & Steel Co., 
Burnpur, Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ltd . .Jamshedpur and My¬ 
sore Iron & Steel Ltd., Bhadravati. With the commissioning 
of Bokaro Steel Plant, the scope for BFS would further expand 
considerably. The availability of BFS from these sources 
depends upon the extent of production of steel. 

20.1.5. p ° r the manufacture of PBFS cement, we are 
told, it is absolutely essential to granulate slag to generate 
hydraulic properties. Therefore, granulation plants have to 
be installed in the vicinity of the steel manufacturing units. 
AH other steel units, except Durgapur and Rourkela, have ins¬ 
talled such granulation plants at their works. The Durgapur 
and Rourkela steel plants are also expected to make neces¬ 
sary provision for granulating slag in due course of time. 


20.2. Portland Blast Furnance Slag (PBFS) Cement 

20.2.1. Detailed estimates of future production of 
BFS as given in the Report of the Task Force are reproduced 
in Table 20.1 (next page). The Table indicates that availa¬ 
bility of BFS is expected to be of the order of 12 million 
tonnes by 1978-79. The availability of granulated slag for 
production of PBFS cement is expected to increase from 1.15 
million tonnes in 1972 to 8.95 million tonnes by i 978 " 89 . 



Location of Steel and Cement factories & availability of Slag by 

1 978-79 
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.70 Khalari, Sindri, Ghaibas 



TABLE 20.1— Contd. 
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20.2.2. The available data show that at present there 
are 12 cement factories which are producing PBFS cement 
at varying quantities. Out of these, two units, namely Jamul 
unit of the A.C.C. and Mysore Iron & Steel Co. Ltd., exclu¬ 
sively manufacture PBFS cement. According to the D.G.T.D. 
Kymore unit of the A.C.C. and Orissa Cement Ltd., were 
permitted to produce PBFS cement during the delicensed 
period within their existing capacity. The unit-wise details 
of production of PBFS cement are given in the Table below: 



Production of PBFS Cement 
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, Bagalkot Udyog Ltd. 
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20.2.3- It will be seen from the above Table that the 
production of PBFS cement has been showing an upward 
trend. The production has risen from 927 thousand tonnes 
in 1969 to 1745 thousand tonnes in 1972 and 1134 thousand 
tonnes in the first eight months of 1973. 

20.2.4. Schemes for the establishment of additional ca¬ 
pacity of the order of about 1.57 million tonnes for the pro¬ 
duction of PBFS cement are stated to have been approved by 
the Government as per details given below: 



TABLE 20.3 

Additional capacity for the establishment of PBFS Cement 

I- 9 -I 973 - 
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Information as to the time by which the above capacity is 
likely to be established is not available. The Cement Corpora¬ 
tion of India has also under consideration a proposal to set 
up a PBFS cement unit at Akaltara (Madhya Pradesh) 
with an annual capacity of six lakh tonnes. 

20.2.5. In so far as the availability of granulated slag 
for production of BPFS Cement is concerned, there is no de¬ 
arth of it. According to the figures given in the report of the 
Task Force, the anticipated rise in the output of steel in the 
Fifth Plan is expected to result in an additional production of 
7.8 million tonnes of granulated slag raising its total availa¬ 
bility to about 8.9 million tonnes by 1978-79. As already sta¬ 
ted in paragraph 20.1.1 in the production of PBFS cement 
the two main ingredients namely clinker and slag are mixed 
in certain proportions. For instance, we understand that the 
A.C.C. group uses the proportion of about 2:1. We also un¬ 
derstand that with this proportion, the quality of PBFS ce¬ 
ment produced is such as not to produce any delecterious 
effects on steel reinforcements in R.C.C. work and hence such 
cement can be adopted for general use in both plain and rein¬ 
forced work at par with OPC. On the basis of the mixture 
of clinker and granulated slag even in the proportion of 70 -.30 
it would be possible to produce as much as 29 million tonnes 
of PBFS cement by the end of the fifth Plan p>eriod. This 
is more than the estimated demand of 28 million tonnes 
of cement by theend of the fifth Plan. This only shows the 
vast potentialities for developing this type of cement. How¬ 
ever, the estimated demand for PBFS cement has been placed 
by the Task Force at only 6 million tonnes by the end of 
1 978-79. Even if the schemes planned for the establishment 
of additional capacity of 1.57 million tonnes of PBFS cement 
mentioned in paragraph 202.4 above materialise in time, 
total production from the existing units as well as from the 
new units may not go beyond three million tonnes. It would 
therefore, appear that there is,no likelihood of reaching the demand of 
six.mllion tonnes estimated by the Tast Force in the coming years. 
Concerted efforts on the part of the concerned authorities as well as 
producers would therefore, be needed to fill the gap between the estimated 
demand and the likely supply of PBFS cement . 
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20.2.6. In the context of the acute shortage of cement 
the need for harnessing the existing potential field for the, 
production of BPFS cement has become all the more acute. 
Increase in the production of PBFS cement will also help 
to conserve the existing sources of high grade limestone. 

20.2.7. In the course of the public inquiry the represen¬ 
tatives of the industry pleaded that in order to encourage 
production of PBFS cement, it would be necessary to fix 
a differential price of PBFS cement and the benefit in the 
freight re-imbursement being granted at present to Digvijay 
Clement for the movement of clinker from the factory to the 
grinding units established on the basis of split location 
should be extended to movement of BFS as well. Some of the 
representatives of consumers also submitted that since BFS 
is an industrial waste and the cost of production of PBFS 
cement from such waste is lower as compared to the cost of 
production of OPC the consumers should be in a position 
to obtain PBFS cement at a price lower than that for OPC. 

20.2.8. While examining the question of fixation of a 
differential price for PBFS cement, the issue regarding a 
fair price for BFS has to be examined in the first instance. 
We understand that at present the price of BFS being sup¬ 
plied to the various producers of PBFS cement is relatively 
not very high. However, with the expected increase in the de¬ 
mand for production of PBFS cement, there is a likelihood of 
the price of BFS also going up further in the future. It is also 
quite likely that and unhealthy competition for obtaining BFS 
might develop between the various producers. Such a trend would be very 
undesirable and we feel that BFS should be made available to all pro¬ 
ducers 0 f PBFS cement, at their plants, whether in the private or the 
public sector, at a uniform reasonable price. With a view to ensuring 
this, we feel that the question offixing a uniform reasonable price for 
BFS to the various producers should be entrusted to a Go-ordinating 
Committee on which could be represented, inter alia, the steel plants, 
cement producers and the Cement Controllers. In order to encourage 
the use of BFS for the production of PBFS cement , it would be de¬ 
sirable for the price o f BFS to be fixed at a level that would give the 
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producer of PBFS cement an economic edge over the producer of Portland 
cement. 

20.2.9. If, as suggested above, the price of BFS is kept 
at a reasonably low level, the question of fixing a differential 
incentive price for PBFS cement would not arise. Besides, if a 
differential price were to be fixed for PBFS cement an im¬ 
pression might be created among the consumers that as com¬ 
pared to OPC, PBFS cement is some kind of inferior cement. 
This would discourage consumers from going in for the use of 
PBFS cement. Taking an overall view of the matter therefore we 
are not in favour of a differential price being fixed for PBFS cement. 
The question of freight reimbursement, at present available 
to the movement of clinker, being extended to the movement 
of BFS is dealt with separately in paragraph 33.7.3. 

20.2.10. The fact that the demand for PBFS cement is 
not picking up in spite of its attendant benefits indicates that 
adequate measures to popularise its use among consumers of 
cement have not been taken so far. We, therefore , suggest that 
suitable steps may be taken bv the Government to carry out publicity 
which would result in popularising the. use of PBFS 'cement as an 
alternative to the use of Portland cement. Further, since Govern¬ 
ment is the major consumer of cement it may consider the 
issue of instructions to all Government Departments to make 
maximum use of PBFS cement. The Government could also 
ensure that its indenting authorities specify the use of PBFS 
cement in all constructions where PBFS cement can safely 
replace OPC. 

21 .1. Fly Ash 

21.1.1. Apart from utilisation in the manufacture of 
PPC, the Task Force in its Report has mentioned that fly 
ash can also be used in its readily available form as a filler 
21. Fly Ash and material in the reclamation of land and in 
Portland Poz- mining, in making different types of 
zolana Ce- bricks and other building unit, in the 
ment (PPC). manufacture of sintered aggregates for 
making light weight concrete for different purposes, as 
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an aggregate in road construction and directly in the form 
of powder or slurry as an ingredient in the concrete mix at 
site. It is further stated that various Departments like the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power, the Department of Miner 
and Metals, the Ministry of Transport, the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Urban Development and National Build¬ 
ing Organisation have been suitably advised by the Ministry 
of Industrial Development to issue necessary directives 
use of fly ash for the above mentioned purposes. In all such 
cases it is observed by the Task Force, that fly 
used directly in the form it is available and will therefore pro¬ 
vide a ready and quick means of disposal while its use by the 
Cement Industry might be slow and protracted depending on 
the demand. Incidentally, it is fly ash in dry. form only which 
is suitable for the production of PPC. 

21.1.2. We understand that eight thermal power sta¬ 
tions located, at Delhi (C), Faridabad, Panki near Kanpur, 
Paras and Bhusaval in Maharashtra, Nellore in Andhra 
Pradesh, Basin Bridge in Tamil Nadu and Bandel in West 
Bengal were estimated to have produced four million tonnes 
of fly ash in 1970-71 both in dry and wet forms.. It is esti¬ 
mated by the Cement Controller that with the expected in¬ 
crease in the consumption of fuel for power generation, the 
availability of fly ash is expected to reach a level of about eight 
million tonnes per annum during the next 10 years. Details 
of the immediate possibility of the use of dry fly ash available 
from the thermal power stations by the existing cement units 
are given in Appendix 16 . 

21.1.3. The Zone-wise availability of dry fly ash for 
production of PPC is summarised below: 
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TABLE 21. i 

Availability of dry fly ash from the thermal power stations for the 
production of PPC 


fin thousand tenues) 


Zone 


Number 
of power 
stations 

Annual 

output 

of 

fly ash 

Quantity 
of clinker 
to be 
admixed 

Annual 
production 
of PPG 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

North Zone . 

• 


3 

93 

372 

465 

West Zone . 

• 

• 

2 

140 

560 

700 

South Zone . 

• 

• 

2 

46 

184 

230 

East Zone . 

• 

• 

I 

130 

520 

650 

Total 

• 

8 

409 

1,636 

2,045 


Source : Task Force Report. 


The above Table shows that the existing thermal power sta¬ 
tion can supply about 0.41 million tonnes of dry fly ash per 
annum. On the assumption of 20 per cent ad-mixture of dry 
fly ash with clinker, it would therefore be possible to manufac¬ 
ture two million tonnes of PPC according to the I.S. Specifica¬ 
tion. This may result in saving as much as four lakh tonnes of 
OPC per annum during the Fifth Five Year Plan. 

21.2. Portland Pozzolana Cement (PPC) 

4 21.2.1. The PPC is mainly produced by utilising Fly 

Ash. Unitwise details of production of PPC (fly ash Cement) 
are given in the following Table. 



Production of Pozzolana Cement 
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Source : Cement Controllers Publications. 
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The above Table reveals that there has been a steady decline 
in the production of PPC. This is mainly attributed by the 
producers to general aversion on the part of Government 
indentors and the general public towards the use of PPC. 

21.2.2. Some of the consumers who have replied to our 
questionnaire have stated that while they use OPC for all pur¬ 
poses, a fair trial should be given for the cement manuafac- 
tured from fly ash. A few consumers have suggested that the 
entire building operations except in the case of bridges and 
other industrial structures should be executed with PPC. 
Some have suggested that the fact that the selling price of 
PPC is the same as in the case of OPC does not encourage 
the use of the former and steps must be taken to reduce the 
selling price of PPC. 

21.2.3. PPC manufactured by blending OPC with 
natural or artificial pozzolana and intergrinding the mixture 
to the fineness of cement is stated to have the following ad¬ 
vantages; 

(i) Improved workability and less segregation in 
blending. 

(ii) Increased resistance to the alkali-aggregate reac¬ 
tion and sulphate waters. 

(hi) Increased water-tightness and reduced tendency 
for lime to separate. 

(tv) Somewhat higher tensile strength and low heat of 
hydration and less cracking in mass concrete. 

The only drawbacks reported are weaker resistance to corro¬ 
sion, weathering and alternate freezing and thawing, though 
they can be countered by using suitable air entraining agents 
without any difficulty. It is also stated that there is loss of early 
comprehensive strength which is regained at a later stage. 
According to the Report of the Task Force on Cement Indus¬ 
try, the PPC has also been used in the manufacture of R.C.G. 
structures and there was evidence to show that this cement has 
no detrimental effect on steel used in reinforced structures. 
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21.2 • 4‘ The Task Force has compiled information about 
the existing cement plants which are in proximity to the 
thermal power stations and the same is already given in Ap¬ 
pendix-16. The criterion adopted by the Task Force in 
listing these cement plants was that “thelatter should be with¬ 
in the distance of 500 kilometers from the thermal power sta¬ 
tion itself”. The study made by the Task Force records that 
the location of cement factories vis-a-vis the thermal power 
stations listed in the Table is such “that in most of the cases 
the thermal power stations are located in the direction of 
movement from cement production centres to big consumption 
centres. In other words, it implies that production of fly ash 
cement either by intergrinding by blending technique could 
be set up either in the vicinity of the thermal power station 
itself or in the neighbourhood of the cement consumption 
centre provided the thermal pow'er station is close to the con¬ 
sumption centre as is the case with Delhi (C) Power Station”. 

21.2.5. For th e l ast several years, the possibility of uti¬ 
lisation of fly ash for production of cement is being investi¬ 
gated by research institutions. It has also been the subject 
matter of discussion in various seminars and committees 
constituted under the Ministry of Irrigation and Power and 
in meetings of the Cement Panel. The Cement Panel had 
also the benefit of the technical appraisal of the utilisation of 
fly ash made by the Cement Research Institute of India. As 
a result of these various exercises, the Task Force for the 
cement industry has made a number of recommendations for 
the promotion of PPC as an alternative building material. 
Some of the recommendations made by theTask Force fertbe 
promotion of PPC as an alternative building material are 
given in Appendix 17. 

21.2.6. The increasing availability of fly ash in the com¬ 
ing years as indicated in paragraph 21.1.3 offers good scope 
for promoting the production of PPC based on dry fly ash. 
The available evidence however shows that no appreciable 
progress has been made in the use of this type of cement. 
A lack of enthusiasm is found to exist among the entrepren¬ 
eurs for the production of this type of cement. This may be 
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partly due to lack of wide publicity about the various advan¬ 
tages associated with its use, and partly due to the varying 
quality of fly ash available at the various thermal power 
stations. The variations in the quality of fly asb are stated to be 
partly due to the differing quality of coal utilised by the ther¬ 
mal power stations and part’y to the load variation. The 
latter factor is stated to be the major factor responsible for 
the inconsistency in the quality of fly ash. 

21.2.7. The following conclusions have been indicated 
in a paper entitled “Utilisation of Industrial Wastes—Poten¬ 
tials and Problems” published by the Cement Research 
Institute of India:—“The harmful impurities in fly ash are 
unburnt carbon and alkali. A high value of loss on ignition 
(unburnt carbonl in a fly ash significantly decreases the stren¬ 
gth of the ultimate cement produced and a high content 
of alkali in fly afo may cause alkali-aggregate reaction with 
reactive aggregates. Unburnt carbon content in fly ash does 
not cause any difficulty when the waste is considered for using 
as raw material foi manufacturing cement clinker. However 
when the alkalies content in fly ash is so high that the cement 
produced from it contains more than 0.6 per cent of total 
alkalies, use of fly ash may create problems, such as an adverse 
effect on the quality of clinker and difficulties in the operation 
of kilns. A technical appraisal made on the basis of several 
research investigations on the suitability of Indian fly ashes for 
the manufacture of Portland Pozzolana Cement has shown 
that those which conform to the requirements of IS: 3812— 
1966 for use as a Pozzolana can be considered suitable for the 
manufacture of Pozzolana Cement.” 

21.2.8 In order to encourage the production cf PPC with fly 
ash as the base it is essential to ensure the supply of good quality fly 
ash to the producers by the thermal power stations concerned. Steps 
would there fore be necessay on the part of such stations to ensure the 
production of good quality fly ash from the planing stage itse lf by 
adopting proper quality control measures. Another aspect where proper 
planning is necessary by the thermal power stations is regarding the 
collection of fly ash in dry form of requisite quality which should be 
acceptable to the cement industry and its proper storage. 
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2i .2.9. In the course of the public inquiry a section of 
the industry suggested that it may be necessary to give a suita¬ 
ble incentive to consumers by way of differential price to 
PPC to help promote its development. 

21.2.io. We have considered the suggestion, though 
we appreciate that some incentive is necessary to encourage the manufac¬ 
ture and use of PPC, we do not consider that fixing a lower differential 
price for such PPC is the proper remedy. Fly ash is relatively very 
much cheaper than, clinker. Even though the price of the PPC 
is the same as thatofOPC, (thus ensuring a higher quan¬ 
tum of profit to the manufacturer) its manufacture conti¬ 
nues to be insignificant. The use of PPC is still in its infancy and 
it has to complete with OPC. If a differential price is fixed for PPC 
it is likely to act as a further damper to the producer to take up 
the production of this type of cement. With the lowering of its price the 
consumers ' 1 resistance to its use is also likely to increase in the 
belief, howsoever mistaken, that it is some kind of inferior 
cement. We, therefore, consider that there should be no difference in the 
price of IPG and OPC. 

21.2. xi. As indicated in paragraph 21-2-7 one of the 
major drawbacks that fly ash suffers from is its varying qua¬ 
lity. It will also be seen from that paragraph that even now 
considerable spade work still remains to be done before con¬ 
sistent quality of fly ash can be ensured from the thermal 
stations and its harmful impurities removed. This underlines. 
the necessity of accelerating further research in this field if 
PPC is to be regularly produced on a commercial scale. 
Wide and sustained publicity will also be necessary to educate the public 
about the advantages of using such cement. Government Department 
themselves may have to take the lead in its use as they are the major con¬ 
sumers of cement. As very little PPC is being produced it has 
not been possible for us to work out the economics of its manu¬ 
facture for want of sufficient information. Considering, how¬ 
ever, that there is not much of a demand for fly ash it does 
appear that its manufacture may, at present, be cheaper than that of OPC. 
All the same we do not think that keeping the retention price of PPC 
at the same level as that of OPC is, by itself, going to prove much 
of an incentive in the present stage of its development. This so- 
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called incentive has deen there all these years but the cement 
manufacturers have, by and large, remained indifferent to 
itsmanufacture. 

21.2.12. It is in the national interest that the mnufacture of PPC 
should be encouraged as, inter alia, it will increase the availability of 
cement and also help to conserve good quality lime-stone. We feel that 
an added incentive is required to help its speedy development, this incentive 
can take the form of differential [lower) excise duty on PPC as com¬ 
pared with that on 0 PC and the Government may like to consider this 
suggestion. This added incentive would give a fillip to the industry to 
manufacture such cement and to give it wide publicity to encourage its 
use by the public and Government Departments. The position may be 
veviewed and the question of continuing this concession re-considered 
towards the end of the fifth Plan period by which time, we hope, that 
the industry's apathy towards PPC manufacture and the consumers' 
resistance to its use would have been overcome and its use well 
established. 



CHAPTER VIII 


FUEL, POWER, STORES AND CEMENT MACHINERY 

22. i. The main coal fields accounting for three-forth of 
the total production and having the best quality coal are 
22. Coal situated in the Bengal-Bihar area, Other coal 
fields lie scattered over other States like Talcher 
in Orissa, Singareni in Andhra Pradeh, Pench-Valley and 
Chanda in Maharashtra and Korba and Central India Coal 
Fields in Madhya Pradesh. This situation entails loitg and 
expensive transport of coal from the coal fields to the various 
cement factories situated all over India, as all the factories 
are not equally well located for the supply of coal. 

22.2. Allocation of coal for the cement factories situated 
in different states is made on the recommendations of the 
Cement Directorate. The total requirements and despatches 
of coal for the cement industry since 1968-69, as furnished 
by the Coal Controller, are set out in the following Table: 

TABLE 22.1 

Total requirements and despatches of coal 


(In thousand tonnes) 


Year 

Total 

require¬ 

ments 

Dispatches 

Gap 

1968-69 

3.370 

3 > 37 ° 


1969-70 

3.950 

3,550 

t—)40o 

1970-71 

5.140 

3,550 (- 

-) 1,590 

1971-72 

5 . 56 o 

3,870 (- 

-) 1,609 

1972-73 

5 , 5 io 

3 > 5 10 (- 

-) 8,000 


Source : Coal Controller. 
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The above Table indicates that the cement industry was not 
able to get the required quantity of coal in the years 1969-70 
onwards. The supplies were short by 400 thousand tonnes 
in 1969-70 and this short supply increased to 1590, 1690 and 
2000 thousand tonnes in the years 1970-71,1971-72 and 1972- 
73 respectively. 

22.3. Almost all the cement producers have complained 
that they are not getting the required quantity as well as 
quality of coal due to restrictions on wagon allotment. 
Some of the producers have also referred to the poor weighing 
facilities available at the collieries frequently resulting in 
shortage of coal. Further, we have been told that there have 
been instances where coal rakes have been held up enroute 
for the purpose of pilferage. The shortage of coal on this 
account is stated to very between eight to ten per cent. 
The representatives of the industry also drew our attention 
to the problem created of late by insufficient production of 
coal at the various collieries and the inadequacy of transport 
affecting the timely supply of coal to the cement units. 

22.4. Another aspect which was stressed before us is the 
financial aspect. It was stated that of late the producers are 
being denied the benefit of credit facility and cash rebate 
which they used to enjoy prior to the nationalisation of th 
coal industry. The Coal consumers Association of India has 
stated in this connection that previously even a small industrial 
consumer used to get 30 to 45 days credit from the collieries 
for coal supply. After the nationalisation of the coal industry, 
however, the purchasers of coal have to keep 25 per cent as 
security deposit and make payment in advance for all the 
coal purchases which means a difference of at least 60 days 
in their terms of payment resulting in two per cent additional 
expenses. 1 he Coal Consumers Association of India has also 
stated that after nationalisation the prices of non-coking coal 
have increased to a considerable extent. Stressing on the higher 
prices payable by the consumers of coal after nationalisation, 
it has in its letter dated 18th December, 1073 given the fol¬ 
lowing information. 
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TABLE 22.2 

Prices of non-coking coal before and after nationalisation 

(Rs. per tonne) 


Before nationalisation After nat'cnal';£t:cn 


Rate of steam coal grade-137.00 (delivery at 42.00 Ex-collieiy 

Fire Works,Dhansar) 

Transport charge . . Nil 3.00 

Sales-tax . . . 1.11 . 1.26 

Total . . 38.11 46.26 


Source: Goal Consumers Associaicn of India. 

22.5. One of the remedies suggested to ease the supply 
of coal to the cement units is the demarcation of particular 
collieries for supply of coal to particular cement units. It 
is stated that if, after taking into consideration the overall 
needs of the various industries consuming coal, steps are taken 
to demarcate, as far as it is feasible, particular collieries for 
supply of coal to particular cement units, it will go a long way 
to ease the situation of supply of coal. 

22.6. We draw the attention of the Government authorities to the 
various difficulties experienced by the cement units in the matter of supply 
of coal by the collieries to them and suggest that suitable steps to re¬ 
medy the situation to the extent possible may be taken. We also com¬ 
mend the suggestion contained in para 22.5 jor Government's con¬ 
sideration. 

23.1. In 1961, Government encouraged the switching 
over from the use of coal to furnace oil by certain cement 
factories situated far away from the coal 
*3. Furnace oil. deposits having regard to the overall shor¬ 
tage of railway wagons. In this connection the following details 
have been furnished to us by the Ministry of Industrial De¬ 
velopment. 

9—4 T. G. Bom ./74 
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•“In the beginning of 3rd Five Year Plan (1961-62) it was 
decided that such of the cement factories which were 
situated in Western and Southern India and were far 
away from the coal fields could switch over from the 
use of coal to furnace oil. The switch over was intended 
to relieve the short supply of coal to the factories and to 
get over the frequent rail transport difficulties. As the 
use of furnace oil was more expensive as compared to 
coal, the Government decided to give such units a rea¬ 
sonable increase in the ex-works price of cement to off¬ 
set the extra cost involved, after taking into account the 
concession in railway freight on furnace oil. The following 
factories switched over from coal to oil and were granted 
oil subsidy in the form of increased ex-works price of 
cement. 

(a) M/s. Associated Cement Co. Ltd., Bombay. 

(i) Dwarka Works (Gujarat) 

(ii) Madukkarai Works (Tamil Nadu) 

(iii) Sevalia Works (Gujarat) 

;(b) M/s. India Cements Ltd., Madras. 

(i) Talaiyuthu Works (Tamil Nadu) 

(ii) Sankaridurg Works (Tamil Nadu) 

(c) M/s. Shree Digvijay Cements Ltd., Bombay. 

(d) M/s. Saurashtra Ltd., Banavav (Gujrat) 

With effect from 1st January, 1966 Government lifted 
control over production, price and distribution of ce¬ 
ment throughout the country. It was however, decided 
that oil subsidy may be terminated from a date not later 
than the 1st July 1967. The Cement Allocation and 
Coordinating Organisation (C.A.C.O.), which had 
undertaken to regulate the price and distribution of ce¬ 
ment with effect from the 1st January 1966, informed 
the Government in November 1967 that the producers 
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had voluntarily agreed to curtail the period of such re¬ 
imbursement towards oil subsidy by three months, i.e. 
the discontinuance became effective from ist April 1967 
and not ist July 1967 the date originally fixed by the 
Government.” 

23.2. According to the Task Force on Cement Indus¬ 
try, “.only 13 out of the 50 cement factories in India 

are at present using furnace oil/light diesel oil for the purpose 
of producing clinker, power generation, drying of raw materials 
etc. Out of these, only three cement factories are consuming 
furnace oil for the production of white cement and there is 
a tendency for the rest of the cement factories to shift to 
coal firing for the production of portland clinker. The main 
bottleneck lies in the non-availability of sufficient wagons 
from the Railways for coal movement.” 

23.3. During the public inquiry a submission was made 
to us that in certain factories (particularly in the Western and 
Southern regions), coal was in chronic short supply. Inspite 
of their best efforts there was, therefore, no option for such 
producers except to use furnace oil. Since furnace oil attracts 
a very high excise duty it was pleaded that either furnace oil 
supplied to such units should be exempted from the payment 
of excise duty or that the element of such duty should be re¬ 
duced to a nominal level so that the cost of furnace oil to 
them could be at par with that of coal. 

23.4 We have considerable sympathy with the lot oj the pro¬ 
ducers who just do not find it possible to get adequate supplies oj coal. 
It means either their cutting down production or incurring heavy losses. 
The present state oj national economy requires that cement production 
should be maximised in every possible way. We are aware that 
there is shortage of furnace oil which is likely to be further 
accentuated by the recent sharp increase in the price of im¬ 
ported oil. We have, however, to balance the various factors 
and look at the picutre as a whole. The very fact of scarcity 
and high prices of imported oil necessitates our looking round 
for items which can be readily exported to earn foreign exchange 
Cement is one such item. It is needed jor industries at home and, as a joreign 
exchange earner, jor export. The desideratum should, therefore, 
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be to speed up production of cement to the maximum extent 
possible. It is, oj course, desirable that all units which are using 
jurnace oil should be encouraged to switch over or, switch back, to coal 
and Government should jacilitate such a change over. 

23.5. There may, however, still be cases where to ensure 
continuous production at a high level, availability of coal may 
just not be sufficient and use of furnace oil becomes inevitable 
if the production is not to be cut down. We, therefore, suggest 
for the Government's consideration that where the Government is satisfied 
that the production oj cement is being impeded for want of coal it should 
allow the use of jurnace oil to such extent and for such operations as it 
considers essential for the increase in the production oj cement. In other 
wards, where a unit is compelled to use jurnace oil in lieu oj coal this 
use and its duration will have to be sanctioned and approved by the 
Government jor eligibility to any concession the Government may decide 
to give. In such cases, we suggest that the Government should ensu >e that 
the cost of jurnace oil used by the unit concerned is not more than the cost 
oj coal that would have been required jor the production oj the same 
amount oj cement. This may be done by an appropriate relief in the 
amount oj excise duty on jurnace oil so used or by a suitable subsidy. 
In the alternative, units which, perforce, have to use jurnace oil may be 
given, as an addition to the uniform retention price, the difference between 
the cost oj furnace oil used and the cost of coal required. As at this stage 
we are not aware as to which factories will need the use oj furnace oil 
with the Government's permission and what its quantity will be, it is 
not possible jor us to quantify the amount oj relief needed. The method 
of relief, and the quantum thereof, may be decided by the Government 
in each case as and when the occasion arises. 

23 . 6 . It may be mentioned in the above connection that 
if our recommendation is accepted, this would not be the first 
time that Government would be resorting to “oil subsidy” 
though, of course, the compulsion of events is somewhat 
different now. It may be recalled that in 1962 in order to 
relieve the short supply of coal to the factories and to get over 
the frequent rail transport difficulty the Government had de¬ 
cided to encourage the switchover from coal to furnace oil in 
cement factories in Western and Southern India particularly 
those situated far away from the coal fields. The purpose 
was to offset the extra cost of furnace oil as compared with 
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that of coal. The switchover was encouraged by grant of a 
suitable subsidy partly through reduction in railway freight 
on consignments of furnace oil in wagon loads booked from 
designated ports and partly by ' a suitable increase in the ex- 
works price of cement to such factories. This oil subsidy was 
granted with effect from 1-7-1962 and is said to have lasted 
till 31-3-1967. The subsidy had to be withdrawn because 
cement was decontrolled with effect from 1st January, 1966. 
[The cement industry was brought under Government control 
again with effect from 1-1-1968 but the oil subsidy was not 
resumed.] 

24.1. A majority of cement producers have complained 

Power against the frequent power failures resulting 

in significant fall in the production of 
cement. The C. M.A. has stated that more often than not the 
industry faces power shortages and voltage fluctuations and 
that there are also frequent interruptions in the supply of 
power. It has contended that the failure of power supply even 
for a short period has the effect of loss of production for many 
hours, as the production of cement is a continuous process. 
The A.G.C. has in this context mentioned that the present 
shortage of power throughout the country is a well-known 
phenomenon and this shortage would continue for some years 
to come. Anticipating the shortage in the late seventies the 
Power Ministry is stated to have prepared a plan for the de¬ 
cade 1971-81 aimed at generating capacity of 52 million 
KW by 1980-81 on the basis of an estimated annual increase 
of about 12 per cent in demand i.e. establishment of additional 
capacity of the order of 3.5 million KW per year as against 
the current probable annual addition of one million KW. 

24.2. Since cement is one of the important commodities 
necessaty for economic development of the country, it is 
essential to ensure that the production of cement is rapidly 
stepped up to meet its increasing demand. This can be achie¬ 
ved, inter alia, if there is an assured and uninterrupted supply 
of power to the cement industry. We understand that at 
present apart from power shortage there are occasional power 
failures or power trippings which hamper continuous produc¬ 
tion of cement. One of the ways in which supply of uninterrupted 
power to cement units could be ensured is to encourage the cement units 
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tt instal and work their own generating sets. We recommend that 
proposals from the cement units for the setting up of and working their 
own generating sets should be considered sympathetically by the autho¬ 
rities concerned. 

25.1. The G.M.A. has pointed out that the industry 
*5. Stores and finds it extremely difficult to procure its 

Spares. requirement of iron and steel, tyres and 

tubes and conveyor belts at the market prices and is therefore 
forced to buy them at very high prices. It has also complained 
that while the prices of stores and spares used in the industry 
are in general rising at the rate of seven to nine per cent per 
annum, the rise in some of the major items of stores and spa¬ 
res, namely grinding media, steel castings, rubber beltings, 
iron and steel, wire ropes, refractories etc., was as high as 11 
to 14 per cent per annum (33 to 42 per cent during the last 
three years). Almost] all the cement factories have corrobo¬ 
rated the views of the C.M.A. and also stated that the deli¬ 
very period in the case of some of the items such as heavy steel 
castings, steel plates and large gear boxes extends upto three 
years. They have also contended that since there are only one 
or two manufacturers in the case of ceitain items like grinding 
media, M.S. angles, M.S. plates etc., their prices have in¬ 
creased to as high as over 100 per cent. 

25.2. Thus the complaints are mainly tow-fold viz., 
that the delivery period of items is too long and that the prices 
of the items have been increasi ng abnormally. We are particularly 
concerned about the former aspect , namely, the unduly long delivery 
period taken by the manufacturers for the supply of these items. We 
understand that the supply of most of the items mentioned above is 
made by the public sector undertakings. Government may therefore look 
into the matter for such steps as may be considered necessary to expedite 
the delivery of such items, tye also understand that import of 
heavy castings has so far been agreed to in certain cases. How¬ 
ever, requirements of M.S. plates and M.S. angles which are 
generally met from indigenous sources are in short supply. 
It appears to us that such units as are not in a position to procure the 
requirements of these materials from indigenous sources should likewise 
be permitted to import them on an ad hoc basis. We suggest that Gov¬ 
ernment may take appropriate measures in this regard. 
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26.i. We have received some complaints about the ce- 
*6. Cement Manu- ment manufacturing machinery industry 
factoring Ma- regarding prices, quality, delivery period etc. 
chinery. Even though we are not directly concerned 

with this industry as such, we propose to deal with a few 
aspects of it which have a direct or indirect bearing on the cost 
of production of cement. The cement manufacturing machi¬ 
nery industry has made considerable progress towards attain¬ 
ing self-sufficiency since the atsl inquiry was made by the Tariff 
Commission in the year ig6i and by and large the industry 
appears to be now well established. Over the period of years 
the indigenous industry claims to have reached the stage 
where it is in a position to take up even turn-key jobs and 
supply of complete cement plants for installation abroad. The 
import content of cement machinery has also been gradually 
reduced. Prior to the year 1966 the import permitted by 
Government was to the extent of Bs. 27.5 lakhs in respect 
of wet process plants and Bs. 30.5 lakhs in respect of dry 
process plants. It has been stated that the import content at 
present is to the extent of only R s. 18 lakhs for a dry process 
plant. The trend is now more and more towards putting up 
dry process plants. 


According to the information supplied to us the 
cement manufacturing machinery industry 
26.2. Capacity of has at present a production capacity of 17 
Manufactujr- stan dard plants per annum (Standard plants 
ing Machi- represents 600 tonnes or 1000 tonnes per day 
nery n u capacity). We understand that the annual 
capacity of these units will not very appre¬ 
ciably even if the plants ordered are for 1000-1200 tonnes 
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per day. Details of capacity in lespect each unit manufac¬ 
turing such machinery are given in the following Table : 

TABLE 26.1 

Annual capacity oj the Cement Manufacturing Machinery Industry in 
terms of standard plants 


Name of the Manufacturer 

Annual Total 

capacity* number 
in terms of plants 
of which 

Standard could be 
plants of delivered 
600 tonnes during 
per day the Fifth 
or 1000 Plan 
tonnes 
per day 

I 

2 

3 

1. ACC/AVB. 

7 

35 

2. Indian Sugar and General Engineering 
poration ..... 

Cor- 

2 

IO 

3- KCP. 

2 

IO 

4. Larsen & Toubro .... 

2 

IO 

5. Me Nally Bharat Engineering Co. Ltd. 

n 

IO 

6. Utkal Machinery .... 

. I 

5 

7. Walchand Nagar Industries 

I 

5 

Total 

>7 

85 


Capicity will not vary appreciably if the plants ordered are 
ioao-1200 tonnes/day. 


Source : Report of the Task Force on Cement Industry. 
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26.3. As already stated we have received complaints 
from the cement industry about the indigenous machinery 
obtained by them. Broadly these complaints relate to (i) 
non-establishment of capacity to manufacture larger sizes 
(ii) adoption of obsolete designs from the 'Western countries 
leading to uneconomical scale of operation, (iii) after sales 
service and the absence of Suppliers Performance Guaran¬ 
tee etc. There are also some major complaints regarding the 
long delivery period and high prices of cement plants supplied 
by the industry. 

26.3.1. Taking into consideration the target of 33 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of envisaged capacity for the production of cement 
by the end of the Fifth Plan period, the Cement Machinery 
Manufacturers have asserted that they are confident of meet¬ 
ing the country’s demand for cement machinery provided they 
receive raw materials and clear orders in time. Almost all the 
machinery manufacturers who replied to our questionnaire 
stated that they can cater to various sizes of plants. In fact, 
we were informed that one of the units has supplied a one 
thousand-tonne per day semi dry cement plant to the Panavav 
factory of Saurashtra Cement and Chemical Industries Ltd. 
as part of its expansion scheme. A couple of the machinery 
manufacturers ha-re even claimed that they are capable of 
supplying plants of a bigger size of even two to four thousand 
tonnes per day plants. However, even if this is possible, there 
are two constraints for going in for such bigger size plants 
in India at present. The first arises out of the limitation on the 
dimension and tonnage of individual items of machinery that 
could be transported by rail or road. The second is due to 
the non-availability of large size castings and forgings of in¬ 
digenous make, and other items like large size electric motors 
and gear boxes of the required horse power for driving the 
large grinding mills and the instrumentation of the type 
necessary for such large cement plants. 

26.3.2. The various machinery manufacturers have denied 
the charge that they resorted to the adoption of obsolete de¬ 
signs from the Western countries leading to uneconomical 
scale of operation. They have informed us that the latest te¬ 
chnological improvements made in the developed countries 
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arc incorporated in the indigenously manufactured cement 
machinery, as provided in the relevant collaboration agree¬ 
ments and obsolete designs are not being adopted. However, 
regarding sophistication, some of the machinery manufacturers 
have expressed the view that on account of limited foreign 
exchange and lack of trained hands, and prevailing unemploy¬ 
ment, it may not be desirable to have sophistication. 

26.3.3. As regards the complaints relating to poor after 
sales service etc., the machinery manufacturers have main¬ 
tained that such complaints are not justified and in fact satis¬ 
factory after sales service is being provided to all the purcha¬ 
sers of machinery as and when needed. As regards the com¬ 
plaint about the absence of Suppliers’ Performance Guaran¬ 
tee, the Cement Machinery Manufacturers have expressed 
their surprise that such a complaint should have been made, 
since the contracts which are signed by them with the purcha¬ 
sers of machinery do incorporate warranty and damage clau¬ 
ses which are invariably adhered to. 

26.4. Complaints about the delivery period 

26.4.1. There seems to be lot of misgivings about the 
delivery period of machinery which is stated to be unduly 
long and uncertain. In the course of the public inquiry, even 
some serious doubts were expressed about the real capacity of 
the cement manufacturing machinery industry in India and 
we were requested to suggest to Government to make a real 
assessment of the capacity of the machinery manufacturers. 

26.4.2. On this point the cement machinery manufac¬ 
turers have clarified that they have to depend for their sup¬ 
plies of raw materials mainly on Government organisations 
such as Hindustan Steel Ltd., for all steels, the Heavy Engi¬ 
neering Corporation, Ranchi for steel castings and heavy for¬ 
gings etc., Heavy Electricals, Bhopal for the supply of heavy 
motors etc. Further, according to the cement machinery ma¬ 
nufacturers “The above suppliers are also not ready to accept 
orders under penalty contracts, and being monopoly orga¬ 
nisations, the manufacturers have no alternative but to place 
their orders on them with long and uncertain deliveries with¬ 
out any commitments’". The cement machinery manufacturers 
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have also referred to other difficulties such as the time consu¬ 
ming process in the matter of issue of import licences by Gov¬ 
ernment organisations, drawing of steel from canalised agencies 
such as Hindustan Steel etc. According to the Cement ma¬ 
chinery manufacturers none of these concerns is ready to give 
firm deliveries while early delivery of items by these concerns 
would enable the fabricators to maintain quick deliveries in 
their own turn to the cement manufacturing units. One of 
the solutions suggested to get over these handicaps, was 
permission to import on ad hoc basis equipment which the 
indigenous manufacturers were not in a position to supply 
within a period of 12 months. 

26.4. 3. While reviewing the development of the cement 
machinery manufacturing industry, the Task Force V in its 
Report on machine Tools Industrial Machinery and Allied 
Industries has observed that “even though there are eight units 
licensed to manufacture cement machinery in the Organised 
Sector with a total capacity of 17 plants per year, the Working 
Group has assessed the actual available capacity not more than 
10/12 plants per year. The Working Group has therefore 
concluded that no additional capacity need be set up for 
meeting the anticipated requirement during the Fifth Plan 
period. The Working Group, however, pointed out certain 
bottlenecks and constraints faced by the cement machinery 
manufacturing industry and if these are not removed, it may 
not be possible for the industry to meet the anticipated de¬ 
mand during the Fifth Plan period.” In view oj these observations, 
we do not see any necessity for re-assessment oj , capacity oj the cement 
machinery manufacturing industry as suggested in paragraph 26.4.1. 

26.4.4. The foregoing discussion shows that the real 
problem of the cement machinery manufacturers is their entire 
dependence for supplies of major components on public sector 
undertakings such as Hindustan Steel, Heavy Engineering 
Corporation, Ranchi and Heavy Electricals, Bhopal. The 
primary need therejore would be to assess the capacity oj these u riser takings 
to supply components without undue delay and to take suitabi- measures 
to gear up their production programme so as to ensure timely supply oj 
complete cement plants by the cement machinery manufac¬ 
turers with a view to meet the target of production of cement 
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during the Fifth Plan period. We have already indicated the 
remedial measures necessary in this connection in para 25.2. 

26.5. Complaints on prices of machinery 

26.5.1. In the course of the public inquiry the question 
of the abnormal increase in the price of cement making ma¬ 
chinery in the last two years was discussed at length. It was 
alleged by the representatives of the producers of cement that 
the mounting prices of cement making machinery were out of 
proportion to the increase in the price of components such as 
steel castings cast iron casting, etc. 

26.5.2. On the other hand, representatives of the Cement 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association has contended that 
the increase in the prices was beyond the control of the ma¬ 
nufacturers. It was stated that in a cement plant the major 
components consists of boiler quality and structural steel 
plates, forgings, heavy steel castings and cast iron castings. 
The prices of such machinery are based on the prices of these 
components as well as bought out items and such pi'ices are 
beyond the control of the machinery manufacturers. We 
are told that the boiler quality and structural steel plates are 
not available from the Joint Plant Committee (J.P.C.) and 
they have to be imported through the M.M.T.C./H.S.L. 
It was, further argued by them that the landed price of these 
items is at present two and a half times more than that prevai¬ 
ling four to five years ago. The price of heavy steel castings 
has increased by three to four times and that of cast iron cas¬ 
tings by nearly two and a half times. The labour cost and the 
cost of consumables like electrical items, power, gas, electrodes, 
etc. have also increased considerably. All these factors have, in 
the opinion of the industry, made the cost of the basic com¬ 
ponents available from the various sources almost 80 to 100 
per cent higher as compared to the prices which were prevai¬ 
ling five years ago. 

26.5.3. We find that the question of the price of cement 
making machinery has been the subject matter of examination 
by the Task Force for Cement Industry. The Study Group 
set up by the Task-Force went into the details of the cost in¬ 
creases in the cement making machinery including electricals 
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since the year 1969 and came to the conclusion that such 
increases would be justified at 70 per cent as against the actual 
price increase of more than 100 per cent. It was also suggested 
that the matter may he looked into jurther by the Task Force Flo. V 
on Industrial Machinery particularly with a view to examining the steps 
that might be needed to bring down the prices oj cement making machinery 
as well as oj the castings and electrical items supplied by the H.E.C. 
Ranchi and heavy Electricals, Bhopal. The matter is certainly well 
worth a study in depth and we hope that as a result oj this study andj 
or such other studies that may be undertaken, Government would find 
it possible to take necessary steps early to ensure a significant reduction 
in the prices oj cement making machinery. 



CHAPTER IX 


STANDARDS, QUALITY, RESEARCH & DEVE¬ 
LOPMENT 

27.1. Standards published 

We understand from the Indian Standards Institution 
(I.S.I.) that the following eight standards have so far been 
a Standards published on different varieties of 

(i) IS: 269-1967 Ordinary, rapid-hardening and low 
heat portland cement (second revision) 

(ii) IS: 455-1967 Portland blast furnace slag cement 
(second revision). 

(iii) IS: 1489-1967 Portland pozzolana cement (first 
revision). 

(iv) IS: 3466-1967 Masonary cement (first revision). 

(v) IS: 6452-1972 High alumina cement for structural 
use. 

(vi) IS: 4845-1968 Definitions and terminology relating 
to hydraulic cement. 

(vii) IS: 4031-1968 Methods of physical tests for hydrau¬ 
lic cement, and 

(viii) IS: 4032-1968 Method of chemical analysis of 
hydraulic cement. 

27.2. Standards under preparation 

The I.S.I. has further informed us that the four standards 
me ntioned below are under preparation: 

(i) Draft specification for super sulphated cement. 

(ii) Draft specification for oil well cement. 
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(iii) Draft specification for white portland cement, and 

(iv) High strength portland cement. 

The producers have generally stated that they are adhering 
to the I.S.I. standards. 

28.1. The Commission in its 1961 Report had obser¬ 
ved that “the Cement Industry should take adequate steps 
to maintain the quality of its products and be vigilant about 
a8. Q ualit y and abuses creeping into the lower tiers of distri- 

Quality Control bution” (paragraph 7.7). We have been 
informed by the C.M.A. that the cement industry has been 
taking adequate steps to esure quality of its products. Never 
the less, the C.M.A. has frankly admitted that on account 
of scarcity conditions certain malpractices are sometimes found 
at distribution points. However, whenever abuses come to 
the notice of the industry, attempts to take effective steps to 
curb such tendencies are stated to be made by the industry. 
So far as Government is concerned, it has under the Essential 
Commodities Act issued the Cement (Quality Control) Order 
1962 prohibiting the manufacture and sale of sub-standard 
cement. Both D.G.T.D. and the Cement Controller have fur¬ 
ther stated that the quality of indigenous cement is by and 
large good. The I.S.I. is of the opinion that the quality of 
cement produced in the country is comparable with the fore¬ 
ign product. The I.S.I. has gone a step further and stated 
that in some cases indigenous cement has higher strength 
values than those specified in their standards. In the course 
of the public inquiry, actually a plea was made by some that 
production of better quality cement should be encouraged by 
providing an extra element in the retention price for such pro¬ 
duction. On this issue we understand that better quality of cement 
is not necessarily the result of better process or better techniques but due 
f0 the availability of better quality/higher grade lime-stone to the 
cement factories concerned. We feel that a stage has not yet come where 
OPC can be priced according to different grades suitable to the tech¬ 
nical needs of consumers. This does not mean that we are against the 
manufacture of higher or better grades of OPC. The product of such 
of those manufacturers who produce better quality of cement naturally 
becomes more competitive, sells better and adds to the Reputation 
of the manufacturers concerned. 
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28.2. We have also tried to ascertain the views of the 
consumers regarding the quality of cement supplied to them. 
Though some of the consumers stated that the quality of 
cement is by and large good, some others complained that the 
quality is not consistent and varies from factory to factory. 
One of the specific defects brought to our notice is the usage of 
old bags for packing cement resulting in loss of weight to the- 
extent of about io to 15 per cent during transit thereby caus¬ 
ing loss to the consumer. Other defects pointed out were 
about inconsistency and unsatisfactory stress, usage of inferior 
materials affecting the quality of cement etc. It was also sta¬ 
ted that no consumer can afford to dispute the quality of 
cement with the supplier for fear of being starved of supplies 
at a later stage. The representative of the Builders’ Associa¬ 
tion of India pointed out that the quality of cement is indi¬ 
fferent and it gets deteriorated before it reaches the construc¬ 
tion site, as most of the bags used for packing are old. He 
pleaded that some arrangement should be made to ensure that 
cement was not adulterated in the process of being supplied 
to the consumer. One of the solutions suggested by him to 
ensure good quality of cement was to entrust supply of cement 
to one single agency so that complaints could be investiga¬ 
ted. 

28.3. We do not think the suggestion of the Builders* 
Association is practicable. Nor do we think that such a step, 
even if adopted, will eliminate the possibility of adulteration. 
Adulteration is the malaise of the prevailing shortage of ce¬ 
ment in the market and seems to take place at the level of 
middlemen rather than in the cement factories. Almost all 
the producers have stated that they have well equipped la¬ 
boratories to conduct all the physical and chemical tests on the 
cement produced by them with a view to ensuring that the 
product conforms to I.S.I. specifications. It has also been 
stated that the samples of cement are sent by the producers 
to the National Test Houses for periodical testing, of the qua¬ 
lity of cement. 

28 4. Though the general consensus oj opinion voiced bejore 
us was that the quality oj cement is by and large good, there is no doubt 
that there are complaints about the setting time and other damage to 
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cement received by the consumers. Apparently also some oj the old bags 
used by the units are torn and bad. We would like to draw the atten¬ 
tion oj the industry to the various complaints voiced by the consumers 
and urge it to make earnest efforts to eliminate the same. There is scope 
jor improvement in the distribution system also. We have dealt with 
that aspect in the paragraph dealing with Distribution Control. 


29.1. Research is an essential activity for the development 
and progress of any industry. According to the information 

. . available to us, substantial expenditure on 

29 " Development R & D - is incurred both by the Govern- 
(R & D) ment and the industry in foreign countries. 

The importance of R. & D. needs no stress. In the ensuing 
paragraphs we deal with the efforts in connection with R. 
& D. put in both by the industry as well as by research ins¬ 
titutes. 

29.2. We requested the producers both in the private 
and public sectors to furnish information about the efforts 
being made by the Industry in the direction of developing 
research. The information supplied to us indicates that most 
of the factories appear to have well equipped laboratories 
where facilities for conducting daily routine tests in connec¬ 
tion with the manufacture of cement are available. The 
A.C.C. have stated that they have got a well equipped modem 
research laboratory known as the Central Research Station 
at Thana, Bombay. It is stated that this station attends to 
problems requiring detailed investigation for basic research 
relating to the manufacture of cement as well as for the de¬ 
velopment of new products, such as, PBFS cemeiit etc. The 
impression which we have gathered from the replies received 
from the various producers is that the efforts of the producers 
are mostly directed towards dealing with local problems which 
arise in the course of the manufacturing activity and attempts 
to get over such problems. The efforts being put in by the 
the producers for R. & D. activity in general for the future de¬ 
velopment of the industry appear to be rather meagre, 

29.3. We understand that the major research for the 
development of the cement industry is being done by the 


10—4 T.C.Bom./74 
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Cement Research Institute of India (C.R.I.I.). This Insti¬ 
tute, which has been set up jointly by the C.M.A. and the Coun¬ 
cil of Scientific and Industrial Research (C.S.I.R.), is under¬ 
stood to have undertaken intensive research in specialised 
fields, connected with cement. The Institute is an autono¬ 
mous body, registered under the Societies’ Registration Act, 
i860, with a council of management consisting of represen¬ 
tatives drawn from the cement industry, the Government 
and the user interests. The Institute set up its nucleus office 
in Delhi in September 1966. We have obtained detailed in¬ 
formation about the activities being carried on by this Ins¬ 
titute. We understand that keeping in view the R. & D. 
needs of the cement industry, this Institute has laid down its 
areas of work which are pursued mainly through several 
technical divisions. The R. & D. programme of the Institute 
is stated to have been formulated on a “mission oriented basis”. 
The Institute has claimed that it has already handled a number 
of problems and had been able to translate its findings and 
recommendations into meaningful gains and concrete results. 
The Institute is also'stated to be running a number of techni¬ 
cal services to the Industry, such as, cement and concrete 
standard reference service, training of technical personnel, 
technical information service, etc. Certain regular periodical 
publications are also issued by the Institute. We have visited 
this Institute and observed its functioning. We have also gone 
through the voluminous material furnished to us by the Insti¬ 
tute. It appears to us that the Institute is doing very useful work and 
deserves to he encouraged in the larger interests oj the development of the 
cement industry as a whole. 

29.4. We understand that in 1962, the Government 
had directed all the producers to deposit a sum of ten paise 
per tonne of cement produced in an account designated as 
“Research Account”. Drawals from the “Research Account” 
were to be allowed by Government to the producers for ap¬ 
proved expenditure on research on an ad hoc basis. Subse¬ 
quently this contribution of ten paise per tonne of cement 
produced was diverted to the use of the C.R.I.I. when it 
was set up. The contribution continued to be made by the 
industry even during the period of decontrol, viz., the years 
1966 and 1967 and the same is being continued even today. 
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At one stage, in view of the urgent needs of the Institute for 
additional finance for construction of its buildings etc., the 
question of increasing the contribution from ten paise per 
tonne to a higher figure of 30 paise per tonne was considered. 
However, no such increase was actually effected. 

29.5. The Director of the C.R.I.I. has strongly pleaded 
that in view of the very useful work being done by the Institute 
for the benefit of the industry as well as in view of the need 
of the Institute for additional finance, the receipt of the aid at 
the rate of ten paise per tonne is insufficient and requires to 
be substantially enhanced. In this connection it has been pointed 
out that the contribution at the rate oj 10 paise per tonne works out 
roughly to 0.05 per cent oj the selling price or o. 1 per cent oj the 
present retention price oj cement. The Director has also pleaded 
that with a view to ensuring the receipt of the aid on a firm 
basis, it is imperative that any contribution to be made to the 
Institute should form part of the retention price. 

29.6. We have given considerable thought to the ques¬ 
tion of R. & D. in the Cement Industry and adequate funds 
required therefor. It is, of course, in their own interest that 
the producers should have well-equipped research labora- 
torieis as part of their plants. Cament is, however, an industry 
where we jeel that in addition to what the individual units may achieve 
jor their individual benejit by their research efforts there is need Jor cen¬ 
trally organised research and development jor the benejit oj the industry 
as a whole. We have already mentioned about the useful work 
being done by the C.R.I.I. This Institute appears to be the 
major Central Research Institute for the cement industry 
but we are not aware whether this is the only organisation 
in this field. In paragraph 39.4.14 dealing with costs we have 
suggested that a sum oj Re. 0.50 per tome may be earmarked jor 
centrally organised R. < 3 ? D. activities. This sum will jorm part oj the 
retention price but will be deposited by the producers in a seperate 
“Research AccountThis account will be at the disposal of the Central 
Government and will be utilised by the Government for assisting the 
C. R. I. I. and such other centrally organised research organisations as 
in the opinion of the Government, may be doing useful R.&D. 
work in the interests of the Cement industry as a whole. 



CHAPTER X 


TRANSPORT, REGIONAL IMBALANCE, SPLIT 
LOCATION AND FREIGHT POOLING 

30.0. Despatches of cement take place by rail, road 
or sea. About 70 per cent or more of the cement despached 
30. Transport is trans P° rted by rail, 20 to 30 per cent 
by road and less than three per cent by 
sea. A statement showing the nature of transport used for 
despatches by the cement industry from the years 1968 to 
1972 is given below : 



TABLE 30.1 

Nature of Transport usedfor despatches 
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30.1. Rail Transport 

30.1.1. Types of wagons allotted for movement of 

cement 

30.1.1.1. Most of the cement which is despatched by iail 
moves in covered wagons which are of various capacities such 
as > 55 tonnes, 24 tonnes etc. In fair weather we are told by 
the R ailways, that they encourage, to some extent, the move¬ 
ment of cement in open wagons also. When cement moves 
in open type of wagons the wagons are protected with Tarpau¬ 
lins etc. and there is no danger, therefore, of the cement get¬ 
ting damaged in transit. We understand that formerly the 
Railways were providing such tarpaulins but that arrange¬ 
ment is no longer available. It has been suggested to us by 
some, that the industry can undertake to cover the open wa¬ 
gons by providing tarpaulins and even escorts, provided 
there is a lower freight classification for transport by open 
wagons as compared to transport by closed wagons. We under 
stand that such lower classification is not at present available 
for open wagons. It has been contended that since open wa¬ 
gons cost much less in capital cost than covered wagons, there 
is every justification for such a lower freight classification. 

30.1.1.2. In view of the fact that there is a larger availability 
of open wagons as compared to closed wagons and since during peak 
seasons Railways have perforce to accord greater priority to movement 
of essential commodities like foodgrains which require closed wagons, 
movement of cement by open wagons needs to be encouraged. The plea 
of the industry that a lower freight classification for open wagon 
transport should be accorded appears to be justified and we suggest 
that the matter may be considered sympathetically by the Railway 
Authorities. 

30.1.2. Priority given for movement of cement 

Cement is being accorded a fairly high priority status by 
the Railways in the matter of movement. Cement moves 
under class “C” of the Preferential Traffic Schedule issued by 
the Railway Boaid. The only two other groups which have 
higher priority are those falling under Class “A” consisting 
military moves for operational purposes and class “B”consisting 
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generally of movement of foodgrains and fertilizers sponsored 
by the Cential Government. Despite this high priority accor¬ 
ded to cement, shortage of railway wagons for movement of 
cement has been a perpetual phenomenon and the supply 
of railway wagons has reportedly failed to keep pace with the 
growth of the cement industry. 

30.1.3. Wagon supplies 

30.1.3.1. The following information has been furnished 
by the Cement Controller regarding the position of wagon 
supply to the cement industry : 


TABLE 30.2 

Wagons indented, received and leaded 


(in thousand numbers) 


1969 

1970 

*97* 

>972 1973 

(Jan-Sept.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Indented . 

595 

654 

760 

727 

421 

Received . 

53° 

549 

575 

550 

360 

Loaded 

504 

515 

542 

53> 

347 


The above Table shows that there has always been a gap 
between wagons indented and wagons received during the 
above years. It appears that either the wagons are over in¬ 
dented or that the Railways have not been able to supply the 
wagons required. Either way it is an unhappy situation and 
calls for remedial measures. 

30.1.3.2. The above Table also indicates that the wa¬ 
gons received have never been fully utilized. The main 
reason given for lower utilisation of wagons was the presence 
of*‘rejects” i.e. the wagons that had to be 1 ejected on account 
of their being found defective. Sometimes the factories weie 
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themselves not able to utilise all the wagons received on ac¬ 
count of some temporary or short-term difficulties, such as, 
power breakdown and mechanical troubles. Occasionally 
the factories had to resort to road transport instead of transport by 
rail because of the non-availability of wagons in time. Perhaps a little 
more coordination between the Railway Authorities concerned and the 
industry should help to improve the position considerably. We suggest 
that the Roihoay authorities concerned may look into the matter so that 
suitable remedial measures , where necessary, may be taken for coor¬ 
dinated and timely supply of adequate wagons to the cement industry 
and for the proper maintenance of such wagons. 

30.1.4. Target and actual movement of wagons 

According to t ie Pailway Board thetarget for move ment 
of cement is fixed for each financial year by the Railawys 
prior to the commencement of that year in consultation with 
the Ministry of Industrial Development and the Planning 
Commission. Such target is fixed on the basis of the antici¬ 
pated production and the anticipated quantum of movement 
by road and sea from each factory. After taking into consi¬ 
deration such quantum, provision is made to move the bala¬ 
nce by rail. The overall target for movement of cement and 
actual quantity moved by rail during the years 1969-70 to 
1972-73 as per the figures supplied by the Pailway Board 
are set out in the Table below : 

TABLE 30.3 

Target and actual movement of cement 


(In million tonnes) 


Year 


Target 

Actual movement 

1969-70 . 

. 

9-9 

10.7 

1970-71 ■ 


10.7 

I I .01 

1971-72 . 

. 

12 -0 

I I .2 

1972-73 • 

• 

13-3 

10-57 


(Source : Railway Board) 
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30.1.5. Areas badly affected due to wagon shortage 
bottlenecks 

According to the Cement Controller, there are certain 
■well defined sectors which are perpetually affected by wagon 
^difficulties. Units affected by such difficulties are those situa¬ 
ted on the South Eastern R ailway and South Central R ailway, 
namely, Jamul, Chaibasa, Bargarh, Chanda, Mancherial, 
Ramgundam, Shahabad and Wadi. On the Western Rail¬ 
way, Ranavav faces maximum difficulties in respect of mo¬ 
vement by rail. Apart from the above, facilities at tranship¬ 
ment points are far from adequate all over the country. Track 
limitations also contribute to wagon difficulties. 

30.1.6. Problems faced by the Railways 

30.1.6.1. According to the Railway Board, the pri¬ 
mary reason for bottlenecks in rail movement of cement is the 
regional imbalance existing in the industry as a result of 
which there is a great demand for movement of surplus ce¬ 
ment from the Southern and Western regions to the deficit 
areas in the North and East. This creates problems for the 
Railways in meeting the requirements of wagons. Another 
factor which necessitates large scale movement of cement is 
the varying rate of per capita consumption from region to 
region over the years due to greater prosperity and/01 industrial 
activity in certain areas. For example consumption of cement 
m Delhi itself increased by 14 per cent over the previous 
year in the year 1970 and further increased by 36 per cent in 
the year 1971 and was expected to increase rapidly in the 
coming years also. 

30.1.6.2. The decade 1960-61 to 1970-71 witnessed, 
according to the Railway Board, an increase of only about 
70 per cent in the tonnage of cement lifted. During the 
same period, on the other hand, the net tonne kms. of cement 
traffic re gistered an increase of 180 per cent. This additional 
movement threw a heavy stra in on the movement capacity 
over some difficult sections and on the availability of covered 
■wagons. Indicating the problems it is facing, the Railway 
Board has stated that movement of cement from the South to 
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INorth involves movement over the North South Grand Trunk 
route where line capacity work in connection with doubling 
of the section are in progress and spare capacity is therefore 
not available to meet additional demand. Movement from 
factories in the West, in Rajasthan and Saurashtra, to Punjab' 
and Haryana involves transhipment from metre gauge to. 
broad gauge. There was problem of movement to the North 
Eastern States like Assam, Manipur, Nagaland and Megha¬ 
laya till the commissioning of Farakka Bridge. There is also) 
the problem of lack of adequate terminal facilities in some 
areas. 

30.1.6.3. The Railway Board has stated that with the 
improvement in the law and order situation, in the Eastern 
sector in the year 1972 and cessation of special defence moves 
the R ailways were able to meet the demand more satisfactorily 
in that year. The R ailway Administration is stated to be clo¬ 
sely watching the performance of each R ailway in respect of 
wagons supplied to each cement factory on a daily basis and 
remedial action is being taken to correct any defects in the dis¬ 
tribution of covered wagons. 

30.1.6.4. Efforts of the Railways to improve the utili¬ 
sation of covered wagons are still being impeded to a certain 
extent by interference with the running of the trains. There 
is also the problem of slower release of wagons at major ter¬ 
minals by the trading community who tend to use covered 
wagons as storage godowns. This practice appears to be wide 
spread and is not confined to the cement industry alone. To 
discourage the trade from making use of wagons as storage 
godowns, certainmesures have been taken by the Railways, 
like stepping up of the rate of wharfage and demurrage with 
effect from 1st December 1972 and also by reducing from 
3 ° days to 7 days the period for which the Railways accept 
liability for security of consignment? after termination of 
transit. 

30.1.7. Suggestions of the Railway Board for over¬ 
coming the difficulties of transport 

30.1.7.1. The Railway Board has informed us that the 
following suggestions have been made by it to the industry 
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for overcoming the present difficulties in the transport of 
cement : 

“ (i) Increased movement in block rakes which are 
easier to move and therefore result in reduction in 
the turn-round of wagons and in turn lead to grea¬ 
ter availability of wagons. 

(ii) Setting up of dumps in or near major centres of 
consumption, so that movement in block rakes is 
facilitated to a greater extent.’ Here again, the idea 
is that cement which moves by rail to these dumps 
which should be near the major areas of consumption 
would move thereafter by road. 

(iii) Setting up of grinding plants in or near major 
areas of consumption. The advantage in this arran¬ 
gement is that the clinker produced in the cement 
factories can move conveniently in open wagons 
which are readily available in cement factories, as 
most of the raw materials to cement factories move 
in this type of wagons. If grinding plants are set up 
in or near the areas of consumption, requirement of 
covered wagons for further movement also gets 
reduced. 

(iv) Examining the possibility of improving the packing 
condition of cement like using polyethylene lined 
bags, as is done in advanced countries, so as to in¬ 
crease the scope of movement in open wagons.” 

30.1.7.2. We consider that the suggestions at (i <; < 
(ii) above may be examined by the Cement Controller who deals with the 
arrangement of wagons and distribution of cement inclose coordination 
with the Railway Authorities. As regards the suggestions at (iii) 
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above, we have separately dealt with the same in paragraph 32 on 
split location. 

30. 1 .7.3. The suggestion at (iv) above is worth conside¬ 
ration. We understand from the C.M.A. that the C.F.I.I. 
having studied the avilability and technoeconomic aspects of 
the various packing materials widely used in different parts 
of the world namely, jute, paper and plastic have now arrived 
at a new type of bag which is based on the indigenously 
available materials such as, jute, polyethelene and bitumen. It 
appears that the new type of bag is being given a trial by the 
industry. The Jute Commissioner is also looking into matter. 
He has suggested that the use of jute bags of alternative cons¬ 
truction should be explored. According to the Jute Commis¬ 
sioner, recent reports indicate that D.W. tarpaulin bags 
with polyethylene lining have given promising results in 
field trails. The Jute Commissioner considers that this matter 
should be further studied. We agree that the matter is important 
enough to be pursued further vigorously by the C.R. I. I. and others 
concerned since any improvement in the present method of packing 
will reduce loss of cement by leakage and may also facilitate its mo v 
ment in open wagons. 

30.1.8. Freight Element 

As already stated at parag raph 2.4.2. the Government 
has asked us to review the position of freight pooling so as to 
minimise the burden of transport cost to the consumer and, 
in particular, to assist in reducing regional imbalances in the 
development of the industry. It was also stated that since the 
freight cost also is a cost to the economy and to the consumer 
the relevant consideration should be to minimise the total 
cost etc. 
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30.1.8.1. The following Table complied from the in¬ 
formation supplied by the Cement Controller gives details or 
the freight paid by the factories in various regions. 

TABLE 30.4 


Average £onal Freight 
Years 


(Rs. per tonne) 


Zones 

1969 

' 97 ° 

1971 

1972 

1973 

(Jan-Sept.) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

North . 

3003 

36.27 

36 05 

39-82 

30.11 

East 

33 - 9 6 

35 -68 

35 -n 

40.46 

34.16 

West 

. 29.28 

30.62 

32.71 

34-72 

38-30 

South . 

19.28 

19.62 

21.43 

22.65 

28. 16 

All India 

27.94 

30 -47 

31.46 

33-91 

32-34 


(Source : Cement Controller.) 

The latest zone-wise position for Jan.-Sept. 1973, as given 
by the Cement Controller is given below : 

TABLE 30.5 
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■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

East Z one 

Quantity 

I .07 

* 7-44 

0.07 


18.58 

Freight 

43 - ! 9 

589.84 

1.84 


634.87 

Average Freight 

40.36 

33-82 

40.36 


34.16 

West Zjone 

Quantity 

8.63 

i -99 

18.40 

0.46 

29.48 

Freight 

400.26 

115.21 

596.71 

16.82 

I, 129.00 

Average Freight 

46.38 

57-89 

32-43 

35-56 

38.30 

South ^,one 

Quantity . 

1.58 

0.74 

8.51 

31.02 

41.85 

Freight 

I 46.75 

61.66 

365 . 5 1 

604.94 

1 1 78,86 

Average Freight 

92.87 

8332 

42-95 

19 - 5 ° 

28.16 

Total (Jan-Sept. 

1973 ) 

Quantity . 

26.60 

20.17 

27.18 

31.48 

105-43 

Freight . 1, 

.051 - 4 8 

766.76 

970.11 

621.76 

3,410.11 

Average Freight 

39-53 

38.01 

3569 

19-75 

32-34 


Source : Cement Controller. 


Note.—C ement Controller has informed us that these are based on 
the returns received by him from the producers and are yet to be tallied. 
Hence this is to be taken as a tentative position. 

30.1.8.2. Freight on inter-regional despatches .—A conso¬ 
lidated statement showing inter-zonal and inter-regional des¬ 
patches and freight for the latest available Period January- 
September 1973, for each unit is given in Appendix 18. 
This statement gives an idea of the freight from region to 
region. It will be seen that as against the all-India average 
freight of Rs. 32.34 per tonne, there were occasions when 
cement had to be hauled from the Southern to the Northern 
and Eastern regions over such long distances as to involve a 
freight of over Rs. 100.00 per tonne. For instance during 
this period (January-September 1973) average freight invol¬ 
ved in sending cement from.Talaiyuthu factory in the South 
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to the Northern region was Rs. 116.93 per tonne and to the 
Eastern region Rs. 117.14 per tonne. This brings into 
focus the urgent need for correcting regional imbalances so 
that the needs of the various regions are met more and more 
from factories nearby and unnecessary strain on Railways 
avoided. 

30.1.8.3. Average lead .—According to the figures supplied 
by the Cement Controller the average lead for movement of 
cement during the period 1969 to 1973 (January-July) was 
as follows : 


TABLE 30.6 

Average lead between 1969 and 1973 


Period 


Average lead 
(Distance in Kms.) 

1969 

1-1-1969 to 3[-i2-ig69 

• 

. 476—480 

*97® 

1-1-1970 to 3-4-1970 • 


• 491—495 

4-4-1970 to 23-10-1970 

• 

• 541—550 

24-10-1970 to 31-12-1970 

• . • 

. 57 J— 58 o 

*97* 

1-1-1971 to 31-3-1971 • 

• 

• 53 >— 540 

1-4-1971 to 30-6-1971 

• 

• 521—530 

*-7-*97 * t0 31-12-1971 

• 

• 531—540 

*97* 

1-1-1972 to 31-3-1972 . 

. . 

• 53 i— 540 

1-4-1972 to 31-12-1972 

- 

• 535—540 

*973 

i-i-i 973 to 3 I- 3 -I 973 • 


• 531—540 

1-4-1973 to 3 *- 7-*973 • 

* 

. 471^—480 
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30.1.8.4- Reasons for increase in freight cost .—The Cement 
Controller has explained the reasons for increase in the freight 
per tonne as follows : 

“The freight per tonne has been increasing on account 
of two factors, namely. 

(i) increase in freight rates effected by the Railways'- 
from year to year and also the increase in freight 
rates by Road transport. 

(ii) necessity to move cement over long distances to 
meet the demands of deficit regions i.e. Eastern 
& Northern Regions.” 

“While the increase on account of (i) above cannot be 
helped, the increase arising out of (ii) can be avoided if the 
availability of cement in the Eastern and Northern Regions 
could be increased by establishing more cement producing 
units in these legions. As at present, the Eastern & Northern 
regions are deficit to the extent of 5 lakh and 23 lakh tonnes 
respectively, and cement has to be brought from the surplus 
Western and Southern Regions to meet the deficit.” 

“The deficit in the Eastern R egion is likely to be wiped 
out in the year 1974 when Durgapur plant goes into produc¬ 
tion in March 1974 with an initial production at the rate of 
3 lakh tonnes per annum which will be doubled soon after. 
As a result of this, the movements to this region from other 
regions will be totally eliminated and this will have a good 
impact on average freight.” 


“In the case of Northern region as well, two factories; 
namely (i) at Nimbahera in Rajasthan and (ii) Tilda in 
Madhya Pradesh (Western R egion) are likely to come up by 
September 1974. This should meet the existing deficit in 
the Northern region to a considerable extent and the long 
distance movement from Southern factories will be reduced to 
a substantial extent and consequently the average freight wilF 
also come down.” 
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30.i. g. Future prospects of Railway transport 

30. i. g. i. The C.M..A. has stated that while production 
of cement will go up with the expected expansion of the indus¬ 
try, the movement of cement by sea, road and rail cannot rise 
in proportion to such increase in production. Road movement 
beyond certain limit is uneconomic. Movement by sea has 
also its own limitation such as seasonal working of ports, avai¬ 
lability of sea transport and increase in the cost of sea freight. 
Additional capacities coming up inland rather than near the 
port towns also create problems of transport. The C.M.A, 
feels that in vifew of the prime need for encouraging the de¬ 
velopment of the cement industry in and near the deficit areas 
of North and North-East, the Railways will have to depart 
from the past policy and will have to plan and provide for 
higher percentage of movement of cement. The G. M. A. 
estimates that provision by the Railways for movement of 
cement short of 85 percent of production will mean disaster 
for both the industry and the consumers. 

30.1.9.2. The Railway Board has stated that the re¬ 
gional imbalance in the production of cement without any 
relationship to demand is encouraged to a great extent by the 
existence of a uniform f.o.r. price through the scheme of 
equalisation of freight, by which method rail transportation 
charges need not be taken into account by the producers while 
locating their plants. According to the Railway Board, the 
real costs of such long lead transportation of cement arise out 
of the need for deploying a large number of covered wagons 
over long leads and out of the need for provision of additional 
facilities for increasing section capacities over long stretches. 
With proper distribution of cement factories in different parts 
of the country in acordance with the demand, the Railways 
could have moved over 18 million tonnes of cement in 1970-71 
instead of 11 million tonnes actually transported, by deploy¬ 
ing the same quantum of resources. Since the demand for 
movement by rail at present is only to the extent of 13 to 14 
million tonnes of cement per annum, if the cement factories 
were located close to the centres of consumption, the Railways 
could move the entire requirements by deploying only 
about 70 per cent of sources now being utilised. This clearly 
11—4 T. C. B /74 
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indicates the strain on the Railway system due to location of 
cement factories different regions without any relationship 
to demand. However, the Railway Board is of the view that a 
more balanced location would increase the transpoitaton of 
limestone which poses less problems than the transportation 
cement, the Railway Board has therefore favoured a more 
rational location pattern on account of the enormous advan¬ 
tage which it would confer on the transportation system with a 
corresponding saving in avoidable investment in covered wa¬ 
gons as well as for line capacity works. 

30. 1. 10. Part of the solution may be in locating most 
of the new factories in deficit areas. That will help to reduce 
the long haulage and other transport strains on the Railway 
system. But this will not solve the whole problem. The existing 
capacity of the industry amounting to 19.7 million tonnes of 
cement is planned to be increased to 33 million tonnes by the 
end of Fifth Plan, with a view to meeting the estimated demand 
of about 28 million tonnes. A major portion of this increased 
production of cement will have to be transported by the 
Railways. Even assuming that the Railways would have to 
cater for at least 70 per cent of the total despatches by the 
end of the Fifth Plan period, it would mean lifting of 20 to 
21 million tonnes of cement by the Railways. This is no 
small task. The Railway Board will, therefore, have to take suitable 
steps and plan for gradual inciease in lifting capacities poriiculaily 
in the cement producing end consuming centres. Some action will also 
have to be planned in relation to the points o f bottlenecks dealt with 
in paragraphs 30.1.5 and 30.1.6.4 above. 

30.2. Road transport 

30.2.1. At present about 20 to 30 per cent of the total 
despatches of cement are sent by road transport. There are a 
large number of areas where cement cannot be transported by 
Rail and it becomes necessary to resort to road transport. 
It is for this reasons that in working out the formula for reim- 
beursement of freight, road transport has been taken into ac¬ 
count to a certain extent by the Cement Controller. This 
is clear from the following table. 
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TABLE 30.7 

Formula for reimbursement of Road freight 


Destination point or its Rate of reimburse- 

Rail-head whichever is ment 

less situated 


Upto 5 Kms. . .By Road from the Rs. 3.50 per tonne 

factory’s loading 
point 

Above 5 to too kms. , By Roadfromfactory’s Tariff railfreight plus 

loading point weightage for siding 

distance. 

Above 100 Kms. . . By Road from factory’s Maximum of 125 per 

loading point cent of tariff fre¬ 

ight or actual road 
freight whichever 
is less plus weightage 
for siding distance. 

Source ; C.M.A. 

30.2.2. The producers have submitted before us both 
in their written memoranda as weli as in the course of the 
public inquiry that in view of the shortage of wagons and bot¬ 
tlenecks in the transport by Rail, transport of cement by 
Road should be encouraged beyond the present limit of 100 
kilometres. 

30.3. There is no doubt that the Railways are finding it difficult 
to meet the growing transport needs of the cement industry. The 
position is not likely to ease very much in the near future and Road 
transport may have to be resorted to more and more to avoid unnecessary 
bold ups. We feel that in the present stage of our economy it will be in our 
overall national interest to consider these two means of transport,viz., 
rail and road as complementary to each other rather than as competitive. 
This approach is all the more necessary now in view of the 
oil crisis so that there is no wastage of national resources. 
There is, therefore, greater necessity for coordinating the approach and 
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thinking between the Railway authorities, the Cement Controller and tht 
other authorities concerned in the matter of movement of cement by rail 
and by road so that the most rational pattern of transport is adopted. 
The existing limit of ioo kilo metres for Road transport may also 
be considered in this background and appropriately extended by tht 
Cement Controller if the coordinated thinking points to that solution as tht 
more satisfactory one. 

31. i. Closely connected with the problem of transport 
discussed in detail in paragraph 30 is the question of regional 
31. Regional imbalance which is one of our terms of 
Imbalance reference. 


31.2. For the purpose of distribution of cement the Ce¬ 
ment Controller has grouped the various States into four 
zones. Details of the groupings are given below. :- 


North 

East 

West 

South 

Chandigarh 

Assam 

Gujarat (P) 

Andhra Pradesh 

CP) 

Delhi 

Bihar (P) 

Maharashtra (P) 

Karnataka (P) 

Haryana (P) 

Orissa (P) 

Madhya Pradesh 

Kerala (P) 



(P) 

Himachal Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Goa. Daman, Diu, 

Tamil Nadu(P) 



Dadra, Nagar 

Jammu & Kashmir 

(P) 

Tripura 

Havel i 

Pondicherry & 
Andaman & 

Manipur 


Nicobar. 

Punjab 

Nagaland 



Rajasthan (P) 

Arunachal Pradesh 


Uttar Pradesh (P) 

Meghalaya (P) 



Mizoram 




(P)—Where there is production capacity. 


31.3. It will be seen that at present there are 14 States 
having production capacity (indicated P). While the pro¬ 
duction is limited to these 14 States the demand for Cement 
is spread over all the States in the country. This necessita¬ 
tes inter-State movement of cement from the surplus to the 
deficit areas. 
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31.4. The following Table compiled on the basis df the 
figures supplied by the Cement Controller indicates the 
extent of region-wise imbalance in the various zones arising 
out of the differences between the estimated demand, capacity 
established and actual production in 1972. 

TABLE 31.1 

Regional imbalance in demand , capacity and consumption in 1972 


(In thousand tonnes) 



North 

East 

West 

South 

Total 

(a) Actual capacity 

3.438 

3.289 

5,610 

7,423 

1 9?7®° 

(b) Actual production . 

2,723 

2,491 

4,461 

6,038 

> 5 , 7 i 3 

(c) Estimated demand . 

4.723 

3,025 

4,433 

4,562 

> 6,743 


31.5. The capacity utilisation in 1972 was 80 per cent. 
If the capacity utilisation had been a little higher, the entire 
demand could have been satisfied as there was sufficient ins¬ 
talled capacity available. The actual capacity utilisation for 
the period January-Septemebr 1973 for which the figures are 
available, was only 7 per cent. Projecting the figures for 12 
months on this basis the position for 1973 would be as fol¬ 
lows :—> 

TABLE 31.2 

Regional imbalance in demand capacity and production—projected 
figures for 1973 

(In thousand tonnes) 



North 

East 

West 

South 

Total 

*) Actual capacity 

3,438 

3,289 

5,610 

7,423 

19,760 

(b) Production* . - 

2,481 

2,565 

4,309 

5,168 

> 4,523 

(c) Estimated demand 

5,346 

3,407 

4,984 

5,>37 

18,874 

(d) Surplus/Deficit (b-c) 

(—) 2,865 

(—)8 4 2 

(—)675 

(+) 3 « (- 

-) 4 , 35 > 


* Production for January-September 1973 supplied by the Cement 
Controller has been projected for 12 months. The actual capacity utilisa¬ 
tion for the country in January-September 1973 was 74 per cent. 
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gi.6. Regional imbalance in the cement industry ha* 
been attributed by some producers to the present system of 
freight pooling and fixation of selling price of cement on f.o.r, 
destination basis. This appears to be partly true as the freight 
pooling system has tended to encourage location of factorie* 
at places where abundant sources of good quality limestone 
are easily available without any consideration as to where 
the cement consuming centres are. However, other important 
contributory factors responsible for this lopsided development 
of the industry have been that cement grade limestone is not 
available uniformly throughout the country and that lime¬ 
stone deposits found in deficit zones are often reported to be 
of poor quality requiring beneficiation or are not easily acces¬ 
sible. 

31.7. There are powerful arguments against allowing 
this lopsided development to continue and for correcting this 
regional imbalance. The present location of the cement factories 
causes a tremendous strain on the Railway system as detailed 
in paragiaph 30.1.6.1. According to the Railway Board if 
the cement factories had been properly distributed in the 
country to feed the consuming centres nearby the Railways, 
by deploying the same quantum of resources, could have 
moved over 18 million tonnes of cement in 1970-71 instead of 
the 11 million tonnes they actually transported. With the 
present location of the cement factories a much larger number 
of covered wagons has to be deployed over long leads by the 
Railways apart from the provision of additional facilities for 
increasing section capacities over long stretches. There are 
also problems connected with provision of adequate terminal 
facilities and of transhipment from metre gauge to broad 
gauge and vice versa. Covered wagons are in short supply 
and if they were not required in such large numbers for this 
long cross country haulage they could be utilised for transport¬ 
ing other important cargo including food grains. 

31.8. Long lead and Freight Cost 

31.8.1. On account of the long lead involved, the con¬ 
sumer is not necessarily the beneficiary. A rational develop¬ 
ment of the industry implies easy availability of cement to 
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the ultimate consumer at the cheapest possible price. The 
present system is not the best suited for that purpose. Even 
as it is cement is in short supply. Any transport bottlenecks, 
howsoever temporary, tend to accentuate such shortages and 
encourage black marketing in cement. Uniformity of fo.r. 
destination price is certainly a desirable objective but any step that 
reduces the burden of heavy freight charges and long haulage of railway 
wagons without pushing up the final price of cement to the consumer will 
be a step in the right direction. 

31.8.2. A glance at Appendix 18 which gives the picture 
for the latest period (1.1.73 *030.9.73) available indicates 
how inter-regional movement of cement pushes up the totality 
of freight charges. The South zone is a surplus zone. It satis¬ 
fies its own needs and also supplies cement to other zones. 
It will be seen that whereas the average freight involved for 
satisfying the requirements of the South zone itself varies 
from Rs. 4.04 to Rs. 32.53 per tonne, the average freight 
incurred in despatching cement from this zone to the North 
zone has ranged from Rs. 71.94 to Rs. 1x6.93 P er tonne. 
Similarly the movement of cement from the South zone to 
the East zone has involved a freight ranging from 85.80 to 
Rs. 117.14 in no less than 50 per cent of the factories which 
supplied cement to that zone during that period. 

31.8.3. If there had been factories in the deficit areas 
of the North and the East, which are the main consuming cen¬ 
tres, most of this freight would have been saved to the consu¬ 
mer apart from avoiding the strain on the Railways. 

31.9 Unnecessary freight charges and unnecessary strain 
on the Railway system are in themselves powerful enough 
grounds for correcting the regional imbalance in the matter 
of location of cement factories. In addition, there is the ques¬ 
tion of utilisaztion of industrial waste material such as BFS 
and fly ash. Most of these supplementary raw materials hap¬ 
pen to be available in the Northern and Eastern regions. The 
factories for their utilisation have, therefore, by and large, 
to be located in those regions. Their utilisation will also in¬ 
cidentally reduce the pressure on limestone resources. Though 
the limestone available in the deficit regions may not always 
be of good quality, it is in the national interest that a judicious 
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use is made of such limestone even with beneficiation etc., to 
prevent early exhaustion of good limestone quarries. There 
is thus a strong case for taking active steps to correct the regio¬ 
nal imbalance in the development of the cement industry. 

31.10. Additional Capacity 

31.10 1. The Government are aware of the need for 
starting cement factories in the deficit areas. The Table 
below gives the existing capacity as on 1-9-1973 and the pro¬ 
posed additions to this capacity during the Fifth Plan period. 

TABLE 31.3 

Additional Capacity licensed in various £oncs 


(In thousand tonnes) 


Zones 


Capacity 
as on 

'-9-I973 

Proposed Totel 
additional expected 
capacity capacity 
in 

1978-79 

Eait 

. 

3,289 

2,698 

5,987 

North . 


3,438 

5,248 

8,686 

South . 

. 

7,423 

2,491 

9,9*4 

West 

. 

5,610 

2,860 

8,470 


Total 

19,760 

13,297 

33,057 


31.10.2. It will be seen from the above Table that out 
of the additional capacity of 13 million tonnes, about eight 
million tonnes capacity is intended to be set up in the deficit 
zones of the North and the East. This should go a long way in 
correcting the regional imbalance provided the intended new capacity 
in the various regions is really installed and secondly effective re¬ 
medies are taken for removing the crippling effects of external cons¬ 
traints that inhibit production. Both these are inescapable require- 
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ments and effective measures have to be taken to ensure ful¬ 
filment of both if Plan targets are to be achieved. 

31.10.3. When the additional capacity becomes a reality it will 
certainly restore an element of balance in these deficit areas. This will 
automatically reduce the need for long haulage and other transport 
strains on the Railway system. It will also bring down the average 
lead and consequently the freight costs. The industrial waste 
materials such as BFS and fly ash would also be put to 
good use and increase the overall production and availabi¬ 
lity of cement. 

J1.11. Problem of moving cement to remote areas 

31.11.1. While considering the question of regional 
imbalance there are certain deficit regions which need special 
attention. These are areas far remote from the rail heads and 
difficult of access. Some of these areas, e.g., in Jammu & Kashmir 
Himachal Pradesh and the North Eastern regions are also of strategic 
importance. Their demand of cement may not be large but feeding them 
from cement factories far way involves heavy freight. Even then they get 
the cement at a price much higher than the f.o.r. destination price 
because of the additional heavy transport charges beyond the rail heads 
which are not reimbursable under the present freight pooling system. 
To correct the position somewhat we have suggested in paragraph 33.7. 
2 that where district towns are not connected by Railway, freight 
pooling should cover road transport of cement to such district towns also. 
For areas beyond that it may not be administratively feasi¬ 
ble to extend the freight pool. The basic principle underlying 
the freight pooling system is that there should be a uniform 
price to the consumer all over India so far as posible. It will 
be in keeping with this underlying principle if a scheme is 
devised to provide cement to these remote areas also at as 
near the f.o.r. destination price as possible. In some of these 
anas abundant limestone deposits are available. Cement plants can be 
put up in these regions to exploit these deposits. Requirements of these 
areas may not be large. Otherwise also there may be difficulties in 
transporting equipment for bigger plants. Relatively smaller units 
may, therefore, have to be set up in such areas. Small shaft kiln plants 
may also be tried if the experiments that are at present going on to 
test the viability of such plants prove successful. 
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31 11.2. The cost of setting up and working small plants 
in these for off places is likely to be higher; so also the cost of quarrying 
and transport of limestone on account of the difficult terrain involved. 
Part of this higher cost will be taken care of by the measures that we 
have recommended for encouraging setting up of new units. Those 
measures by themselves may not however suffice for the extra 
high cost of the new plants in these remote areas. Since the desi¬ 
deratum is to supply cement to these areas also at as near the uniform 
all-India price as possible plants set up in these aseas should get some 
assistance from the freight pool as installation of such plants will save 
heavy freight charges that would otherwise have been incurred if ce¬ 
ment were to be supplied to these areas from distant factories. One 
way of affording this assistance would be for the producer to be given 
the f. o. r. destination price by the Cement Controller but allowed to 
retain to himself the whole or part of the diffeience between the ave¬ 
rage all-India freight and the freight incurred by the factory in the 
despatch of its own cement to the nearby areas allotted to it. 

31.12 Responsibility of the State Governments 

Starting of new factories in the deficit regions would be 
of great benefit to the State Governments concerned. It would 
therefore, be desirable if they could also consider various steps that would 
encourage setting up of such factories in their areas speedily. They 
could, for instance, consider taking inter alia, the following steps viz., 

(a) develop the areas where limestone deposits are 
found in the State; 

(b) develop the infra-structure in these areas to make it 
economical for the intending producers to establish 
cement units there; 

(c) assist them in securing suitable sites at reasonable 
cost for setting up their factories etc.; 

(d) assure regular power supply to such cement unit* 
and at concessional rates if possible; and 

(e) consider giving special assistance by way of conces¬ 
sional royalty and other possible reliefs. 
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32 i. The normal set up of a cement producing plant, 
particularly after the freight pooling system came into exis- 

„ iv. tance in iQ t 6 is to have its various 

32. Split location J 70 , ,, ,. ■ 

components such as the hmestone quar¬ 
ries, the clinker plant and the cement grinding and packing 
plant situated in the vicinity of each other. Sometimes, howe¬ 
ver, there is departure from this conventional set up and what 
is known as split location is resorted to. When this is done, 
the clinker capacity is established near the source of the raw 


material,namely, limstone quarries while the cement grinding 
and packing plant is established at a different site, usually 


near some centre where cement is consumed in sufficiently 
large quantities. 


32.2. So long as limestone was being utilised as the prin¬ 
cipal raw material the idea of split location was confined 
within the above narrow scope. However, the situation has been 
changing over the years due to two factors. There has been 
substantial increase in the production of steel in the country 
and as a result, large quantities of BFS which can be utilised 
as a supplementary raw material for the production of cement 
are becoming available. Secondly, a number of thermal plants 
have been and are being set up in the country and as a result, 
fly ash which can also be used as supplementary raw material 
for the production of PPC is becoming available in larger 
quantities. 


32.3. As a result of the above developments, the idea of 
split location has to be examined from various angles, parti¬ 
cularly from the point of view of the increased use of BFS 
and fly ash as supplementary raw materials for the production 
of cement. The various factors which have to be examined 
are the economics of the proposition depending upon the 
locality, demand for cement, availability of raw materials 
such as clinker, BFS and pozzolanic. materials like fly ash, 
facility for putting up a grinding unit with only clinker as 
raw material or with admixture of raw materials such as 
clinker and BFS or fly ash, blending or inter-grinding of these 
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yarious raw materials etc. These various aspects are dealt with 
below : 

32.4. Production of clinker near the source of the prin¬ 
cipal raw material, namely, limestone and setting up of a 
grinding unit at a different site, preferably near a consuming 
centre, is one type of split location. It was this type of split 
location which was referred to by the Commission in its 1961 
Report when it made the following recommendation: 

“Split location in cement industry whereby the clinker 
capacity is established near the limestone quarries and 
the cement grinding and packing plant is established near 
important consuming centres is a desirable development. 
Such proposals in future should be given sympathetic 
consideration by Government”. 

[Paragaph 17.4] 

The existing split location of Shree Digvijay Cement Company 
which, has its clinker unit at Sikka (Gujarat) and grinding 
units at Sewree (Bombay, Maharashtra) and at Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat) falls under this type of split location. 

32.5. The success of such split location depends upon 
the internal economics of the manufacturing unit concerned. 
Various problems which are encountered in operating this 
type of split location were mentioned before us. The follow¬ 
ing difficulties were enumerated in this connection. 

(i) Split location would require duplication of certain 
facilities such as clinker handling and stroage system, 
H.T. power receiving equipment and maintenance 
of workshop. 

(ii) The land for the grinding plant would be located 
near an urban area and hence would be more ex¬ 
pensive. 

(iii) More sophisticated dust suppression equipment will 
have to be provided at the grinding-cum-packing 
plant to meet the more stringent requirements for 
dust suppression in urban areas. 
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(iv) A large number of supervisory and maintenance 
personnel would be needed thereby increasing the 
overheads as compared to the overheads in the 
case of a composite cement plant. 

(v) There will be higher power costs for cement grind¬ 
ing and packing plants since for the units of KWH 
consumed, the payment will have to be made at 
higher rates etc., than in the case of a composite 
unit which on account of its larger consumption will 
reauire payment at a lower slab rate of the electricity 
tariff. 

It was also stated that the heavy additional capital outlay 
which is involved in setting up split location is approximately 
of the order of Rs. one crore. 

32.6. At present some incentive is being provided to 
encourage split location of the above type. Normally trans¬ 
port charges of the finished product, namely, cement are be¬ 
ing reimbursed through the freight pool arrangment. This 
principle is extended in the case of split location to freight on 
movement of clinker. Thus, expenditure on freight for movement 
of clinker from the clinker producing plant to the grinding plant is being 
reimbursed from the Cement Regulation Account. Such reimbursement 
is being allowed in the case of Shree Digvijay Cement Company 
which, at present, is the only cement unit with split locations. However, 
since their grinding plants are situated at ttie consuming centres of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, for which their cement is meant, the question 
of reimbursement for the transportation of cement beyond these consum¬ 
ing centres does not arise. 

32.7. In this type of split location where the movement of 
clinker is involved, the only aspect which is of importance is 
the economics of the proposition. It is significant to note that 
apart from Shree Digvijay Cement Comapny there is no ether 
manufacturer that has gone in for split location so far. We also 
understand from the Cement Controller that though he has 
been pursuing the idea of split location with the industry, 
there is no evidence of the scheme becoming popular. In this 
- connection the Cement Controller has indicated that one of 
the reasons for this situation is that unless the producer is 
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reasonably assured about the continuance of the freight pool¬ 
ing arrangement, he would not risk the heavy investment 
involved in setting up a separate grinding unit. 

32.8. We haue suggested in paragraph 33.6 that the freight 
pooling system should continue to operate. Furthermore, to encourage 
split location, the principle of reimbursement of freight normally _ ap¬ 
plicable to cement should be made available to the movemet of clinker 
also as is being done at present in the case oj Shree Digvijay Cement 
Company. This should provide the necessary incentive to the industry, 
for planning split location for their plants. 

32.9. We find from the communications received by us 
from some of the State Governments such as West Bengal, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Delhi Administration, Orissa, 
Maharashtra & Pondichery that, they are interested in assisting 
the manufacturers in the. matter of securing suitable sites for 
setting up grinding units in addition to offering other assis¬ 
tance on merits. If the Cement Controller takes the initiative in 
the matter, it is quite possible that other State Governments may also 
be prepared to extend suitable incentives in this regard. 

32.10. With the increased availability of supplementary raw 
materials such as BFS and fy-ash the concept of split location has 
received a fresh impetus and has assumed a new dimension. Actua- 
ly in such cases spilt location is inevitable if these materials 
are to be utilised for inter-grinding with clinker for produc¬ 
tion of cement. 

32.11 The BFS is the industrial waste of steel plants. To 
be usable for inter-grinding with clinker it has to be granula¬ 
ted. Some steel plants have already put up granulating units. 
Others are proposing to do so in the near future. For inter¬ 
grinding with clinker either clinker has to move wheie BFS is 
produced or vice versa or both have to move to a third location 
if the inter-grinding unit is situated there. No inter-grinding 
unit can be put up without alicence from the Ministry of Industrial 
Development. When licensing the inter-grinding unit for production 
of PBFS cement the authorities concerned will have to take great care 
to ensure that its location is such that, the movement of clinker, BFS or 
of both is in the logical forward direction towards the cement consu¬ 
ming centres. This precaution is all the more necessary because it 
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will not be only one unit which will be producing PBFS cement. As 
will be seen from the Table 20.1 attached to paragraph 20.2.1 a 
number of present cement factories can get BFS from the same 
steel plants. It would not, therefore, do if all of them were 
to put up their inter-grinding plants near steel plants itself as 
production up too much PBFS cement at the same place 
might create problem? of movement of such cement in the 
logical forward direction. 

32.12. As is clear from the Table 20.1 the production of 
BFS is going to be plentiful. It will, therefore, not be one but 
many factories located at different places that will be interes¬ 
ted in producing PBFS cement. Since the price of PBFS cement 
will also be controlled it will be necessary, as indicated in paragraph 
20.2.8 that all factories which are licenced to produce PBFS cement 
should get this supplementary raw material at a uniform price. We 
have also recommended in that paragraph that the fixation of price 
of BFS should be done ly a Coordinating Committee so that 
the price of ihis supplementary raw material remains stable and 
reasonable. In order that all concerned factories may get the BFS 
at the same price, it is necessary that freight charges on movement 
of BFS also are pooled and become part of the general freight pooling 
system. Thus the freight mu I have to be pooled on movement of 
clinker also as suggested m paragraph 32.8. 

32.13. When both clinker and BFS are made part of 
the freight pooling system, the question naturally arises 
as to whether the cement produced from the inter-grinding 
of such BFS and clinker should also have the benefit of the 
freight pooling system. This will really depend on where the 
inter-grinding unit is located. If it is at a consuming centre and 
the Cement Controller has allocated only that consuming centre for 
the consumption of the entire cement produced in that mter-grinding 
unit the question of granting further freight charges to such cement 
will not arise. This for instance is the position with Shree 
Digvijay Cement Co., whose grinding units are located at 
the consuming centres of Sewree (Bombay) and Ahmedabad 
and the cement produced from these grinding units is intended 
only for those consuming centres respectively. One can 
however, visualise a position where the cement produced by an inter¬ 
grinding unit, whether it is locatid near a steel plant or a clinker 
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plant or a consuming centre, cannot be wholly consumed in its immediate 
neighbourhood. It will, therefore, have to be moved to other consuming 
centres as allocated by the Cement Controller. There is no reason 
why suck movement, which has the concurrence of the cement Controller, 
should not form part of the freight pooling system even though the 
movement of clinker and BFS to the inter-grinding unit for the production 
of this cement might have also participated in the freight pooling 
system. It needs to be stressed that all this assumes that the licence 
for the inter-grinding unit has been granted with due care to ensure 
that whether it is clinker, or BFS, or cement produced from that 
clinker and BFS, they all move in their logical forward direction 
towards the ultimate cement consuming centres. If licences were 
to be granted indiscriminately without regard to this basic 
principle the whole system of freight pooling and rational 
split location will get a jolt and there will be no escape from 
unnecessary cross-country movement of BFS, clinker and 
cement as well as the consequential strain on the Pailway 
system and the undue inflation of the freight burden on the 
consumer. 


32.14- What has been said about BFS above will apply mutatis 
mutandis to fly ash also. As a practical proposition, however, it is likely 
that the inter-grinding unit may have to be located at or near the thermal 
station where fly ash is. produced. This is because of the diffiiculty 
of transport of a material like fly ash. Moreover, most of the thermal 
plants happen to be situated near the big cement consuming centres 
and it may, therefore, be more practicable to move the clinker to the 
production centre of fly ash rather than vice versa. Anyway, whether 
the fly ash has to move to the clinker or the clinker to the fly ash or both 
to a third place for inter-grinding will depend upon the overall economics 
of the production of PPG and the policy followed by the Government 
lor licensing such inter-grinding plants. As in the cose of BFS I clinker, 
~movement of fly ash also will become part of the freight pooling 
system. So also the movement of PPC if, under the allocation orders 
cf the Cement Controller, it has to move to consuming centres away 
from the place of the inter-grinding unit. 


33.1. The circumstances under which the concept of 
freight pooling was evolved and introduced have been 
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33 • Freight Pooling 


briefly dealt with in paragraph i. 3. i. 2. 


The question of freight pooling arrange¬ 
ment was inter-alia reconsidered by the Government sometime 
in the year 1969. Taking all the relevant factors into consi¬ 
deration the Government felt that the continuance of freight 
pooling arrangement would be in the interest of the consumer . 
at large as mentioned in paragraph 5.4.1 and decided to 
continue it. The average freight on the basis of which the' 
freight pooling works,- forms part of the Cement Regulation 
Account. 


33.2. Under clauses 9 and 11 of the Cement Control 
Order 1967, the Cement Controller maintains the Cement 
Regulation Account. All the producers who incur an actual 
freight expenditure more than the all India average freight 
provided for in the f.o.r. destination price, are reimbursed 
the excess expenditure incurred by them from the Cement 
Regulation Account, while those producers who incur an 
actual freight expenditure less then the all India average 
are required to pay the difference into the Cement Regulation 
Account. 

33.3. In the course of the present inquiry, we have 
obtained the views of the various producers, State Govern¬ 
ments etc., on the question at freight pooling. The matter 
was also discussed in the course of the public inquiry. 

33.4 Arguments for and against 

The producers are divided in their opinion. Some have 
favoured the continuance of the freight pooling arrangement 
while others are opposed to it. 

33,4.1. Some of the producers while conceding the 
advantage of the freight pooling arrangement have pointed 
out certain drawbacks arising out of the inadequate re¬ 
imbursement of expenditure by road transport and pleaded 
that the present arrangement should be relaxed further 
and the expenditure for transport of cement by road from 
the factory to distances beyond 100 Kms should also be 
allowed. Some others, on account of the special difficulties 
suffered by them, pleaded, that the disadvantage of higher 
12—4 T. C. Bom./74 
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transport cost of limestone in deficit areas should also be 
compensated either by a differential retention price of their 
cement or by including the freight of limestone also within 
the ambit of freight pooling. 

33.4.2. The reasons advanced by the producers who 
have not favoured the system of freight pooling are sum¬ 
marised below : 

(i) The present freight pooling system does not provide 
for equalisation of transport charges to every place 
in India. In remote areas, particularly hilly regions, 
which are far removed from the rail heads, cement 
sells at a very high price because of the heavy 
transport costs involved which are not reimbursable 
from the freight pool under the present system. 

(ii) It discriminates against consumers in areas where 
plants are situated as, such consumers in the vicinity 
of cement factories do not get the benefit of lower 
freight expenditure and they have to subsidise the 
freight for consumers in distant markets. 

(iii) Because of the freight pooling arrangement factories 
are being located without considering the nearness 
to the consuming centres. 

This creates transport bottlenecks and artificial price 
by not allowing the consumer to pay what is the 
realistic price of cement, giving rise to irrational 
conditions in the market thereby encouraging mal¬ 
practices and black-marketing. 

33.4.3. Views of the gtate Governments 

33.4.3.1. Some of the State Governments have supported 
the continuance of the freight pooling arrangement. The 
reasons given for such support are (i) it benefits the consumer 
even at the farthest corner as it helps in smooth movement 
of the supplies from surplus to deficit areas and in eliminating 
pockets of scarcity, full offtake is also ensured, (ii) the burden 
of freight is shared equally by all consumers; (iii) it ensures 
a uniform selling price all over the country, and (iv) it 
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prevents exploitation of the market by producers situate 
in the deficit areas. 

33.4.3.2. The Uttar Pradesh Government while agreeing 
that it is essential to retain the system of freight pooling, 
has suggested that such arrangement has led to a lopsided 
growth of the industry frequently resulting in cross movement 
and transport bottlenecks. It has, therefore, contended 
that freight pooling should be made on regional basis instead 
of on the present all India basis. According to that Govern¬ 
ment, each factory should have sufficient area within its 
marketing zone to enable it to sell its entire production 
in that zone which should be kept within a short distance 
from that factory. This will restrict the cross movement 
of wagons resulting in their better use. The views of the 
State Government have been supported by the Uttar Pradesh 
State Cement Corporation mainly on the ground that freight 
pooling on zonal basis would provide necessary incentive for 
setting up new factories in far off zone. 

33.4.3.3. The suggestion of the Uttar Pradesh Government 
does not appear to be practicable. The arrangement of freight pooling 
on a regional basis cannot be implemented unless a particular region 
is just self-sufficient, neither surplus nor deficit and can be completely 
sealed off from other regions. In the absence of such sealing there 
is bound to be inter-regional movement, clandestine or otherwise, with 
its attendant difficulties. The suggestion made by the Uitar Pradesh 
State Government cannot, therefore, be accepted. We may, however, 
add that we have elsewhere in this Report suggested various 
measures for reducing the regional imbalances. When the 
regional imbalance gets reduced, the incidence of average freight 
will also automatically get reduced and the objective that the Uttar 
Pradesh State Government has in mind will be achieved to a consi¬ 
derable extent. 

33.5. We have considered the views placed before 
us both for and against the continuance of the present 
system of freight pooling. It appears to us that the advantages 
of the system for outweigh the disadvantages. These ad¬ 
vantages in the main are :— 

(i) A basic commodity like cement will be available 
all over India as equitably and at as uniforn a 
price, as possible. 
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(ii) T Vith the present pattern of location of the industry 
and consumption, cement has necessarily to be 
moved from surplus zones to deficit zones and such 
movement would suffer without the freight pooling 
and coordinating arrangements. 

(iii) As Government is the largest consumer, the cost 
of various departmental projects will be seriously 
affected by the cost of transport in the absence 
of such an arrangement and the cost of similar 
projects in different part? of the country will come 
to vary vastly. 

(iv) In the absence of freight pooling, the producers 
will be interested in selling their production mostly 
nearer the factory giving rise to scarcity pockets 
in the deficit areas. 

(v) The producers in the deficit areas will make ad¬ 
ditional profit by way of freight inasmuch as at 
any particular place the price will tend to stabilise 
at levels at which the farthest producer can supply 
cement. Producers in the surplus areas will tend 
to charge a higher price on the alleged ground 
of having to supply to distant areas. In either 
case there will be no certainty of any reduction 
in price for the consumer even situated near the 
factory if the freight pooling is abolished. 

(vi) The rail transport has at present certain bottle¬ 
necks at almost all transhipment points as well as 
in certain sections, particularly Ghats, in impor¬ 
tant arterial rail roads. In the absence of a freight 
pooling and coordinating arrangement to rationalise 
the movements and avoid criss-cross movements 
and also to provide for movement from alternative 
sources of supply in the event of restrictions by 
meagre wagons supply due to heavy foodgrains 
movements or major break-downs, strikes or 
lay offs at some factories, instances of shortage 
will be emphasised unduly and the prices will 
fluctuate widely to the detriment of the consumer. 
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(vii) While multi-unit producers will be in a position 
to operate the freight pooling to their advantage, 
the small and single unit, producers not having 
the facility of such pooling will not be in a position 
to do so. This will entail considerable hardship on 
them. 

33.6. We are, therefore, of the view that in the interest-of 
tur overall economy and that of the consumer, freight pooling 
system should be continued. Even when cement factories come up in 
deficit areas and average freight gets reduced, freight pooling may 
still have to continue to ensure equal availability and uniform price 
of cement all over the country. However, the position may be reviewed 
towards the close of the Fifth Plan period to see if any modifications 
are called for in the system. 

33.7. There are however, certain directions in which, we 
feel, the present freight pooling system needs to be extended in the 
interest of the cement industry and that of the consumer. These 
aspects are discussed below, 

3 f 3.7.i. At present the Cement Controller allows 
reimbursement of transport charges by road on certain basis 
upto 100 Kms. from the factory. As suggested in paragraph 
30 • 3 the Cement Controller should keep in close touch with the Rail - 
way Authorities and, if necessary, extend the present limit of 100 Kms. 
suitably for reimbursement of transport charges by road. 

33.7.2. In the present system of freight pooling, reim¬ 
bursement of transport cost is usually made to the railhead. 
We have considered as to whether reimbursement only up to the rail¬ 
head is fair to all consumers of cement. Apparently railhead has been 
chosen as a point upto which reimbursement from the freight pool is 
admissible because of two factors, viz., (i) it is perhaps administra¬ 
tively easy to operate the freight pool by adopting the railhead as the 
ultimate destination, and (ii) with the widespread network of Rail¬ 
ways in the country it can, by and large, be assumed that the distances 
beyond the railhead to which cement might have to be carried to reach 
the consumer would be comparatively small. It appears to us that 
the second assumption may not be quite correct. There are 
distant pockets in the country where cement may have to be 
transported by road over long distances beyond the railhead 
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thereby increasing the cost of cement to the consumer in such 
areas appreciably higher than the average. As indicated in 
paragraph 33 .4.2 (i) one of the grounds on which the freight 
pooling system was opposed by some producers was that the 
present system does not provide for equalisation of .transport 
charges to every place in the country. We appreciate that it 
may not be administratively feasiable to cover all places in the country. 
JVe, however, feel that taking into consideration the spirit in which the 
freight pooling system was evolved, it would be more equitable if in 
the areas which are not covered by the rail system the district toim 
is adopted as the ultimate point of transport to which, beyond the 
railhead, is also covered by the freight pooling system. It is not our 
intention that the transport charges to places in between the railhead 
and the district towns should also be covered. Supplies to such places 
will be made from the railhead or the district town in the usual way. 
So also the supplies to places beyond the district town. The Cement 
Controller may consider the feasibility of this proposal. 

33.7.3. At present, the freight pooling system applies 
only to cement. It was extended in the case of Digvijay 
Cement Company to cover movement of clinker from its 
Sikka factory to its grinding units at Ahmedabad and Sewree 
(Bombay). For the reasons detailed in paragraph 32.12 to 32.14 
we consider that the freight pooling system should be extended to 
include movement of : (i) clinker, BFS and fly-ash to the grinding f 
inter-grinding unit and (ii) cement from the inter-grinding unit on¬ 
wards provided all such movements are in the logical forward , 
direction towards the cement consuming centres. 

33.7.4. As elaborated in paragraph 31.11.2 an appro¬ 
priate part of the high cost of setting up and woi king of ce nent plants 
in remote {inaccessible areas should be reimbursed from the freight 
pool. 

33.7.5. Limestone Transport Cost and Freight 
pooling 

33.7.5.1. One of the important elements of the cost 
of production of cement is the cost of transport of limestone 
from the quarries to the factory site. The examination of 
cost of production of the costed units indicates that the 
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cost of transport of limestone has varied from Rs. 0.95 per 
tonne to Rs. 16.00 per tonne of cement, during the costed 
period. It was submitted to us that this aspect should be 
taken note of and suitable relief provided to those units in 
whose case the transport cost of limestone is very high. As- 
a general proposition there can, however, be no question 
of providing any relief on this account. When a uniform 
retention price has to be fixed for an industry as a whole an 
overall picture of alt the elements of cost of unit has to be 
considered by us and not that of each item in isolation. 

33 • 7-5• 2 - However, there is one distortion, though perhaps 
unintended, that crept in as a consequence of the introduction of tbs 
freight pooling system in 1956 which, in our opinion, needs correction. 
The corrective action aho will obviously has to be taken through 
the freight pool. 

33 - 7 -5-3- When an entrepreneur sets up a cement 
factory he has to take into consideration the economics of 
the proposition as a whole as he has to sell his product in 
the market in competition with that of the other producers. 
He locates his factory whether near the quarry or near the 
consuming centre after taking into consideration, inter alia the 
cost of transport of limestone from the quarry to the factory site 
and of the cement from the factory site to the consuming 
centre. What is of importance is his seling price to the ulti¬ 
mate consumer and whether this selling price is competitive. 
This equilibrium of competitive pricing of the final product 
cement, however, got artificially disturbed by the system 
of freight pooling in 1956. Under this system the freight 
expenses (in excess of the all India average freight) in transport¬ 
ing cement to the consuming centres in a way came to be 
underwritten by the freight pool. It, therefore became 
advantageous to the pxoducers to set up their factories nearer 
to the limestone quarries irrespective of where and how far 
the consuming centres were. The obvious result was a marked 
disadvantage to such of the cement units as, at the time 
of the freight pooling, happened to be located away from 
their quarries. Actually the post-freight-pooling factories 
got a double advantage over their pre-freight pooling com¬ 
petitors. Their cement freight was looked after by the fieight 
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J>°ol. Their proximity to the limestone quarries gave them 
;the further incidental advantage of having relatively much 
smaller transport cost of their limestone than their pre-freight¬ 
pooling competitors. Where the quarry was located at a distance 
from the factory site and the transport of limestone had to be made 
by rail, the disadvantage became still more marked because transport 
by rail involved double handling , i. e. in addition to the rail freight 
involved, transport cost of carrying limestone to the mil-head 
find loading it into wagons and again of unloading it at or near the 
factory, site and carrying it to the factory had to be borne. It is this 
distortion in the economics of some of the pre-freight-pooling units 
jns-a-vis that of the post freight-pooling units that needs correction. 
This distortion was of no consequence so long as individual retention 
price was fixed for each cement unit. With the fixation of a uniform 
All-India price, however, the economic effect of this distortion became 
An unjustifiable burden which needs being taken note of. 

33 • 7 - 5 - 4- This distortion, of course, does not apply to 
the factories inter se that were set up after the freight pooling system 
£ame into being, if any such factory was set up away from the lime¬ 
stone quarry it must have been done by the entrepreneur in full knowledge 
of its consequences and after taking into consideration the entire economics 
including the advantages and disadvantages of the freight pooling 
system. No correction would therefore be necessary in their case. 

33.8. We have travelled a long way since freight pooling system 
lame into being. Any remedy that we may think of now can apply 
only to the pricing period with which we are concerned in this Report. 
At this stage though we feel the genuineness of the grievance of the 
affected factories—there are, in all, only a few such factories—it is 
not possible for us to quantify the relief needed. Obviously the relief 
needed will vaiy ■>« the case of each factory depending on its merits. 
For judging the quantum of relief one has to be aware of 
the position of the quarries as it existed at the time of the 
introduction of the freight pooling system. Acquiring new 
distant quarries after that date will not give the affected 
factories any specicd claim. That may be the position in 
the case of many post-freight pooling factories also. In our final 
cost schedule we have taken into consideration the weighted average 
af limestone transport costs of all the costed units. This weighted 
Average itself should give the affected factories some relief. We realise, 
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however, that this may not be adequate and some of them may 
still have some genuine grievance. We suggest that if any such pre- 
freight-pooling factories feel that their transport charges are unduly 
high on account of the location of their quarries as they existed at 
the time of the start of the freight pooling system they may approach 
the Cement Controller who should, in each individual case, decide 
how much relief, if any, is necessary and what portion of the excessive 
transport charges of their limestone is to be reimbursed from the 
freight pool.. As indicated earlier no relief will be admissible to the 
factories that came into existence after the freignt-poolins system 
was introduced. 



CHAPTER XI 


DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM AND FINAL SELLING 
PRICES OF CEMENT 

34.1. The present inquiry is a comprehensive one with 
wide terms of reference. Distribution control is closely con¬ 
nected with price control. As numerous 

34 . Distribution, complaints have been received by us from 
the consumers, it is necessary for us to 
touch upon some aspects of distribution control and selling 
system also even though briefly. 

34.2. General aspests of Distribution 

34.2.1. From the year 1956 onwards the S. T. C. was 
in charge of the distribution system till the beginning of 
1966 when control on cements was lifted. Thereafter, for 
a period of two years, namely, 1966 and 1967 distribution 
was under the management of C. A. C. O. Controls were 
reimposed from the beginning of 1968. Control on price 
and distribution of cement is at present exercised through the 
Cement Control Order 1967 made under Section 18(G) of the 
Industries (Development & Regulation) Act. 

34.2.2. The entire distribution system is at present being 
managed by the Cement Controller. He has foui regional 
offices to deal with four zones in which the country is divided. 
Under Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Cement Control 
Order 1967, the Central Government has, inter alia, powers 
to prohibit removal, to direct sale or transport or disposal 
of stock of cement and to issue necessary directives to the 
procedures in this regard. The distribution control exercised 
by the Cement Controller is designed to be a simple mecha- 
nisum for equitable distribution of cement, particularly with 
a view to catering the supply of cement to deficit areas 
by transport thereof from the surplus areas. 
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34 - 2 . 3 - Reserved And Free Sale Categories 

34.2.3.1. The entire sale and distribution of cement 
produced by the various manufacturers is grouped into 
two categories, namely the “reserved category” and the 
“free sale category” also known as “stockists category”. The 
following figures compiled from the infrormation supplied 
to us by the Cement Controller show the distribution of 
cement for reserved and free sale categories. 


TABLE 34.1 

Proportion of Reserved and Free Sale Categories in the despatches 

of cement 


Year 


Despatches 

Reserved 

Category 

Free 

sale 



(Thousand 

(%) 

(%> 



tonnes) 



1968 


11,560 

41.0 

59 -o 

1969 


1 3-355 

423 

57-7 

1970 


Fjj“~D 3>624 

38.6 

61.4 

1 97 1 


1 4,542 

4 * 

O 

Co 

59-2 

1972 


15.487 

42.8 

57-2 

1973 (Jan-Sept.) 

• 

! 0,525 

643 

35-7 


(% as per cent of Despatches). 


Source : Cement Controller. 

34.2.3.2. The first category, namely, the Reserved 
category comprises indents from Government departments 
i.e. the rate contract parties as well as the public sector un¬ 
dertakings, State Government departments and priority 
industries which consume cement regularly and in large 
quantities. In respect of the supply under this category 
the concerned manufacturer cannot make any alterations 
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in the quota of supply unless he is authorised to do so by the 
Cement Controller. Under the Second category, namely, 
Free Sale category, each manufacturer is allotted a definite 
marketing area in which he can effect sales of this category 
without any restrictions and without taking any directives 
from the Cement Controller. In other words, the producer 
concerned has full freedom to sell any quantity to any custu- 
mer out of the overall quota allotted to him under Free Sale 
in his specified marketing zone without seeking the prior 
permission of the Cement Controller, In exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, the Cement Controller can naturally issue specific 
directions to the producer which the latter has to observe. 

, 34 - 2 - 3 - 3 - The figures set out in Table 34.1 above 
indicate that upto the year 1972, the sales under the Free 
Sale category were to the extent of about 58 to 60 per cent 
of the total despatches of cement. Since 1972, however, the 
situation has changed and during 1973 for the nine months 
ended September 1973, the sales under the Free Sale category 
were to the extent of only about 36 per cent. This steep 
fall in the proportion of the sales under the Free Sale category 
has led to an acute scarcity in the open market giving rise 
to various types of complaints from the consumers. 

34.2.4. Marketing Zones 

34 -2.4.1. As already mentioned above, each producer 
rs allowed a definite marketing zone for sale of cement under 
the Free Sale category. Each producer is allowed to build 
up his own net work of stockists within his marketing zone. 
There appear to be no hard and fast rules in the constitution 
of the various marketing zones for the various factories. 
The Cement Controller arranges the marketing areas with 
a view to ensuring that no factory is given any exclusive 
marketing zone thereby preventing monopolistic tendencies. 
The marketing zones are also defined keeping in view the 
availability of transport resources and are so arranged that 
cement moves from the surplus to deficit areas and not vice 
versa. Movements from one surplus airea to another surplus 
area are avoided as far as possible. Sometimes, factories 
may be given marketing zones outside their States if such 
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areas are contiguous to those factories and fall within the 
natural marketing zones. For example, factories like Pan¬ 
yam, Ramagundam and Mancherial have wide marketing 
zones in Maharashtra State, even though they are not situa- 
ated in that State. 

34.2.4.2. The various marketing zones are reviewed 
by the Cement Controller, if necessary, taking into consider¬ 
ation the developing situation in the industry with the com¬ 
ing up of new units, expansion of the existing units, trans¬ 
port problems faced by the Railways etc. Thus the policy 
relating to marketing zones is flexible and the Cement Con¬ 
troller makes suitable adjustments whenever needed. 

34.2.5. It may be recalled that the Commission in its 1961 
Report had recommended {vide paragraph 20.2 of the Report) that 
Government Authorities and project authorities as the largest consumers 
of cement should programme their indents evenly throughout the year 
so as to cause the least disturbance to cement production and also to 
avoid strain on the Railways in seasons of peak transport. In the 
context of the acute shortage of cement which is prevailing at present, 
this recommendation is valid even now and in fact assumes even 
greater importance. We therefore reiterate this recommendation 
for effective implementation. 

34.3. Complaints connected with distribution 

The first problem connected with distribution of cement 
relates to the mobilisation of supply vis-a-vis demand in the 
various regions/States under the overall supervision of the 
Cement Controller. The Second problem relates to the 
various complaints emanating from the actual users of cement 
in the matter of insufficient supply, quality of the cement 
supplied etc. These aspects are dealt with below : 

34.3.1. Mobilisation of supplies by Cc ment 

Controller 

34.3.1.1. In respect of the matter of supply vis-a-vis 
demand, we are informed by the Cement Controller that 
there have not been any serious complaints except that in 
the matter of supply to the deficit areas where the demand 
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is continuously increasing neither the industry has adequate 
capacity to supply nor have the Railway sufficient rolling 
stock to pi ovide transport. We also understand that the Cement 
Controller has been receiving numerous representations 
from the various State Governments in the matter of short 
supply or non-supply of cement. The Cement Controller, 
however, claims that as and when such complaints are received 
he has been taking steps to draw up crash programme 
for rushing necessary supplies. For instance, in respect 
of the States of Assam, West Bengal, Orissa, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab and Jammu and Kash air which are either 
States with sensitive areas or States requiring cement in 
large quantities, the Cement Controller is stated to have 
taken special measures to accelerate supply of cement to 
such legions even by allowing movement of cement by rail 
over long distances of 1000 kms. and more although such 
movements would obviously be uneconomical. He has also 
permitted in special circumstances movement by road over 
long distances. The Cement Controller has also allowed the 
industry to operate a number of du ips for stocking cement 
at various points and permitted sea movements liberally 
though such aovements are costly from the point of view 
of freight-pool. It is claimed by him that he has been able 
to increase the total despatches to the maximum extent 
possible in spite of a number of difficulties faced by him 
by adoption of the above measures. 

34.3.1.2. There can be no two opinions that the task faced 
by the Cement Controller in the mattei of arrangement of distribution 
of cement over the entire country is not an easy one. We are happy 
to record in this connection that in the discussions that we had in the 
course of the public inquiry it was the general opinion of the 
representatives of the industry as well as the consumers that within 
the constraints under which the Cement Controllor has to operate, he 
has been discharging his responsibility in this regard quite satis¬ 
factorily. 

34.3.2. Complaints from consumers 

34.3.2.1. The complaints from the actual users of 
cement are twofold. The first is regarding the quality of 
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cement being supplied to the actual consumer. This aspect 
has already been dealt with by us to some extent in para- 
graph28-4. The second complaint is regarding the shoit supply 
under the Free Sale category. 

34.3.2.2. It may be recalled that in the course of 
the last inquiry in 1961, allegations were received by the 
Commission about black-marketing in cement and ex¬ 
ploitation of consumers by corrupt practices. In this connec¬ 
tion the Commission had in paragraph 20.4 of its Report observed 
that when control exist they should be properly enforced by local 
authorities and that better control has to be exercised by the cement 
factories and their sole selling agents over the lower tiers of distri¬ 
bution system. Complaints similai in nature to those voiced at the 
time of the 1961 inquiry have again been made in the course of the 
present inquiry. We reiterate, for necessary action, the recom¬ 
mendation made by the Commission in 1961. 

34.3.2.3. Most of the producers have claimed that they 
have a well knit system for supply of cement to consumers 
through stockists. A few of the producers have appointed 
selling agents. It is, however, alleged that the situation 
of acute shortage of cement is exploited ay the dealers/ 
distributors or the selling agents and sometimes the manage¬ 
ment of the factories is in league with them rn such mal¬ 
practices. It is, for instance, alleged that dealers collect full 
payment for supply of cement in advance but do not supply 
the full quantity of cement thus upsetting the schedule of 
the construction activities of the consumers, while at the 
same time blocking their funds without any return. It is 
stated that adulteration of cement is widely resorted to and 
there is tampering with the packing and the supply is some 
times underweight. There is also a wide-spread practice of 
charging exorbitantly high pi ices much above the controlled 
price of cement. 

34.3.2.4. Another common complaint is that there 
is leakage from the Government quota of cement which 
finds, its way into the open market. We understand that 
the Cement Controller has already issued instructions to 
departmental consumers coming under the Reserved category 
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to scrutinise their demand properly before placihg their 
indents with the' Cement Controller. We also feel that greater 
check and more effective supervision by the indenting Government 
departments, public sector undertakings and other organisations 
concerned is called for to plug this potential sources of leakage. 

34.3.2.5. As regards the various malpractices alleged 
to be indulged at the stage of the ultimate distribution-of 
cement, the producers have an important role to play. The 
producers must display a greater sense of- responsibility and exercise 
a greater degree of vigilance so that malpractices on the part of their 
dealers are stopped. 

34.4. The root cause of the entire problem of malpractice 
is of course, the acute shortage of cement. The main solution there¬ 
fore lies in stepping up the production so that the existing situation 
of scarcity is remedied. Various measures that we have suggested 
in this report are, inter alia, aimed at that objective. 

35.1. Under clause 10 of the Cement. Control Order 
Final selling maximum price at which cement is sold by 
* prices of Ce- a dealer (wholesale or retain is fixed by the 
ment respective State Governments having regard 

to the following factors : 

(al F.o.r. price 

(bl Handling charges and local tiansport charges 

(cl Godown charges 

(dl Stockists margin of profit 

(el Local taxes 

(f) Additional road transpoit charges, where allowed. 
The retail prices of ciment fixed by the various State 
Governments as furnished by the Cement Controller, are 
given at Appendix 19. It will be seen from this Appendix 
that not only do the retail prices vary from State to State 
but that they are also widely different from one another. 
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35-2. In arriving at the final retail prices of cement, 
various levies imposed by State Governments have to be taken 
into consideration. Such levies mainly consists of sales tax, 
surcharge, entry tax, incidental charges, octroi duties, local 
transport charges etc. In view of the multiplicity of such 
levies by individual State authorities on a basic essential pro¬ 
duct like cement, the G.M.A. as well as State Governments 
were requested by us to indicate whether they were in favour 
of reducing such multiplicity of levies and converting them 
into a single duty. The G.M.A suggested that in order to 
avoid operational difficulties and reduce administrative work 
it would be helpful if some of the taxes levied by individual 
State Governments were merged into some Central levy and 
the proceeds shared appiopriately by the concerned authori¬ 
ties. The G.M.A. has also suggested merger of excise duty, 
sales tax and octroi in order to eliminate the multiplicity 
in taxes and to facilitate collection of such taxes. The reac¬ 
tions of the various State Governments varied to a consider¬ 
able extent. The Governments of West Bengal, Delhi 
Administration, Pondicherry and Bihar have stated that they 
are i n favour of reducing the multiplicity of levies on cement 
and convert the same into one single levy. The Government 
of Gujarat have stated that the proposal is sound but added 
that any such move should not in any way have an adverse 
effect on the State/Central receipts. Government of Uttar 
Pradesh has stated that the present levies on cement imposed 
by that State are not causing any hinderance to free trade 
and movement of cement and hence that Government is not in 
favour of replacing them by any single levy. We have had no 
response from the other State Governments to our query in 
this regard. 

35.3. We consider that a product like cement which is of 
vital importance to the national economy should be available 
all over India at a uniform, or almost uniform price as far 
as possible. Subject to the restrictions required in the interest 
of equitable distribution, movement of cement should also be 
free from all unnecessary shackles that are bound to be 
caused if a multiplicity of agencies is concerned w r ith it. We 
understand that in the case of some commodities—for example, sugar, 
tobacco and certain textile fabrics—the Government of India have, 
13—4 T.C./B./74 
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under the provisions of the Additional Duties of Excise (Goods of 
Special Importance) Act, 1957, the legal power to charge an addi¬ 
tional excise duty in lieu of sales tax by the States and to reimburse 
the States in an appropriate manner. Cement well qualifies for the 
definition of “Goods of Special Importance”. We suggest that if and 
when the Government in cousultation with the State Governments 
consider the question of enlarging the scope of this legislation, they 
may consider the desirability of including “Cement” also as one of 
the items therein. 



CHAPTER XII 

COST AND PRICE FIXATION 

36 1. While undertaking the comprehensive review of 
36. Our approach th e cement industry and recommending fair 
to the problem ex-works prices payable to the producers, 
of price fixa- we have been requested to take into account 
tlo “ inter-alia the following considerations. 

(a) The price structure is such as would encourage the 
growth of the industry and at the same time as 
would exercise greater pressure towards efficiencies 
and economies in the cost of production; and 

(b) Whether, given the regional imbalance between 
supply and demand, suitable incentives for the set¬ 
ting up of additional capacity in deficit or near 
deficit areas, or a suitable structure of prices, re¬ 
gional or otherwise may be necessary.” 

36.2. The Commission in its earlier Reports of 1953 
and 1958 had fixed individual retention prices for the various 
producers of cement. The Commission while submitting its 
1961 Report to Government felt that in view of the wide 
disparities in costs of the different units which were in pro¬ 
duction, it would not be a correct approach to the problem 
of price fixation to have a uniform price for all the units 
which were in production. Therefore, the Commission esti¬ 
mated targets of production for each unit separately and fixed 
the rate of return at varying percentages on the capital 
employed for the different units. Thus separate individual 
retention prices for the various units in production were re¬ 
commended by the Commission. Government, however, 
modified the recommendation of the Commission and fixed one 
uniform retention price at Rs. 69.50 per tonne for the industry 
as a whole. While doing so the Government also observed 
in its Resolution that “Government are of the considered 
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view that the existing system of differential prices, 
based on individual costs is not conducive to efficiency and 
greater production and that there should be a uniform price 
for the industry, so that greater pressure is exercised on units 
having higher costs to find economies and there is a measure 
of reward for those units able to achieve economies.” “Gov¬ 
ernment, however, recognised that “in the case of those few 
units having appreciably higher co.,ls on account of several 
reasons, an extra price may have to be allowed for a period 
of time, so as to enable them to continue in production until, 
by reaching economic levels they are able to operate within 
the uniform price”. Accordingly, extra prices amounting 
to Rs. 3.00 per tonne, Rs. 5.50 per tonne and Rs. 25.50 
per tonne in respect of certain individual units were allowed 
by Government. 

36.3. The question whether there should be one uniform 
price for the industry as a whole or individual retention prices 
to the various units in production was discussed in detail 
in the course of the present public inquiiy. A majority of 
representatives of the industry were in favour of a uniform 
retention price. A few of the representatives of the industry, 
however, admitted that while fixation of uniform price would 
be acceptable as a general principle, some incentives in the 
form of an extra price or otherwise, would be necessary in 
the case of some of the units, particularly those having their 
factories in the deficit regions of Northern India. In this 
connection it was urged that in order to encourage expansion 
of existing units in this region as well as to attract entrepre¬ 
neurs to set up new units in this region, some incentives by 
way of extra price or otherwise were absolutely essential. 
In support of the submission that an allowance of an extra 
price was necessary in some cases, it was urged that in some 
cases the quality of limestone was such as would require bene¬ 
fication, while in some other cases limestone deposits were lo¬ 
cated at a distance fiom the factory thus involving higher 
charges for transport of limestone from the quarries to the 
cement factory. 

36.4. We have given careful thought to this subject. 
Our objective is to ensure a fair price to the industry that 
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would not cast an unreasonable burden on the consumer 
and yet be such as would help in the rapid development of the 
Industry and attract fresh capital for expansion of the existing 
units and establishment of new ones. 

36.5. Taking an overall view, we are not in favour of 
iixing separate ex-works prices for individual cement pro¬ 
ducers in the present circumstances of the industry. Fixa¬ 
tion of individual retention prices would tend to bring about 
stagnation and a sense of complacency in the producers as 
it would remove the element of competition amongst them 
to reduce their costs of production, improve their operative 
efficiency and raise output. If would also engender a ten¬ 
dency in them to inflate costs so that their margins of profit 
may swell. Moreover, the system of individual retention 
price would help the inefficient units but not reward the 
efficient. Taking every thing into consideration we have, therefore, 
decided to recommend a uniform ex-works retention price for the exis¬ 
ting units of the Industry. 

36.6. We have, however, taken due note of the submis¬ 
sions made that special consideration should be given to the 
difficulties of units operating in deficit regions and to new 
units and expansion of existing units which will come up in 
the price period. Our recommendations relating to assis¬ 
tance from the freight pool in respect of the plants set up in 
remote areas of deficit regions are contained in paragraph 
31. ix. 2. We have also in paragraph 45 below dealt with 
the relief by way of an additional price to be allowed in the 
case of new units and expansions of existing units during the 
price period. As a long term policy wc have also made some 
suggestions to extend assistance to such of the units as are 
at present only in the “letter of intent” stage in paragraph 
46.1. We feel that fixation of a uniform ex-works retention 
price for the industry as a whole with the added concessions 
to be given in special circumstances as enumerated above, 
would be the best solution for the rapid development of the 
industry on the one hand and safeguarding the genuine inter¬ 
ests of the consumer on the other. 
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36.7- At present two units namely, Travancore Cements 
and Assam Cements are being allowed an additional price 
over the uniform retention price which is prevalent since 
April 1969. Since we propose to fix a uniform retention price 
for the industry as a whole, it is necessary to examine whether 
there is any case for the continuation of such extra price to 
these two units. 

36.8. The special circumstances in the case of Travan¬ 
core Cements are a large labour force and the increased 
costs incurred by the concern on account of location of sea 
shells (which is the raw material utilised by this unit instead 
of limestonel getting farther and farther away from the cement 
factory as the stocks nearby get exhausted. This unit has a 
comparatively small capacity of 50800 tonnes and one of the 
methods by which it can become viable is to expand its 
capacity. With paucity of raw materials, however, such 
expansion is appaiently not possible. We also understand 
that special facilities for dredging of sea shells and reservation 
of areas for such purpose have not been provided to the unit 
by the State Government and as a result proposals for expan¬ 
sion have become economically doubtful. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the unit has resorted to diversification of its acti¬ 
vities by the manufacture of white cement, the price of which 
is not controlled, and cement paints. The existing information 
from the unit shows that from year to year the manufacture 
of OPC is being reduced and the production of white cement 
has increased. Thus in the year 1970 the unit produced 
42,295 tonnes of OPC and 14,396 tonnes of white cement, 
while during the year 1972 it produced 31,387 tonnes of OPC 
and 19,266 tonnes of white cement. This policy on the part 
of this unit to improve its financial position by a shift from 
production of OPC to white cement and similar other diversi¬ 
fication such as production of cement paints appears to be a 
step in the right direction. By such steps this unit can improve 
its economic position and, therefore, we do not see any reason to offer 
any special price for its production of OPC. 

36.9. As regard Assam Cements, we understand that 
expansion of the existing capacity is being actively pursued 
by this unit and the expanded production is likely to be 
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commissioned in the near future. As a result of such expansion, 
the economic viability of this unit is bound to improve. We 
have in paragraph 45 below also provided for an addition to 
the uniform retention price in the case of expansions of existing 
units. Such added price will be available to this unit to the 
extent its expansion materialises. Besides, oui recommendations 
in paragraph 31.11.2. relating to assistance from the freight 
pool in respect of the plants set up in remote areas would also 
be applicable to this unit. In view of these added concessions, 
there is no case for continuing any more the extra price which is at 
present being given to this unit. 

37.1. As mentioned in paragraph 4.3 there are at pre- 
37 . Selection of sent 5 2 un ’ ts engaged in the manufacture 
units for cos- of cement of which 17 are owned by the 
ting and period Associated Cement Companies of India 
seated for Ltd. (ACC). We did not consider it 
costs of produ- necessary to examine the costs of produ¬ 
ction. ction of all the units and selected a repre# 

sentative sample comprising 23 factories 
having regard to the various factors which influence costs, 
such as, location of the factory, capacity, regional distribution, 
process of manufacture adopted and age of the plant etc. 
Representation was also given' to the public sector units in 
the sample. As already stated, at paragraph 4.3 before 
selecting the cost sample we invited the views of the C.M.A. 
in the matter and held detailed discussions with its represen¬ 
tatives on various relevant aspects. These 23 factories 
were costed by our Cost Officers and the Cost Officers of 
Ministry of Finance (whose services were lent to us) for the 
latest accounting period for which audited data were availa¬ 
ble i.e. 1971 in certain cases and 1971-72 in others. In the 
case of Sone Valley Portland Cement Co. Ltd., Japla, 
the calendar year 1970 was chosen for the purposes of cost 
study. This had to be done in view of the fact that for the 
subsequent year 1971 complete accounts were not available 
due to abnormal conditions which prevailed on account of 
labour strike and other circumstances. The list of factories 
selected for costing, together with the years of tneir establish¬ 
ment, the accounting year for which cost data were examined 
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and the Officers who examined them is given in Appendix 
20. 

38.1. The actual costs of production as worked out by 
our Cost Accounts Officers for the 23 
38. Cost of produ- cement factories which were costed by 
ction Actuals, them, are given in Appendix 21. These 
23 costed units include units which also 
produce PBFS cement. Since no separate price has been in 
vogue for PBFS cement, the statements of costs exhibit the 
average costs of such units, inclusive of the cost of PBFS 
cement. This Appendix consists of various inter-connected 
statements, namely — 

(i) Total costs of production of Statement—A 
cement including packing ma¬ 
terial and selling expenses 

(ii) Cost of lime-stone . . . Statement—A-i 

(iii) Cost of production of clinker . Statement—A-2 

(iv) Cost of production of cement 

(ground) .... Statement—A-3 

(v) Cost of packing cement . . Statement—A-4 

(vi) Selling and distribution expenses Statement—A-5 

(vii) Element-wise cost of production 

of cement (ground) . . . Statement—A-6 

For safeguarding the confidentiality of the information rela¬ 

ting to individual units, we have avoided any reference to the 
name of the unit tn the statements and have instead adopted 
numerical symbols for them. The statements of actual 
costs were furnished to the concerned costed units for their 
examination. Thereafter, we have invited them individually 
for discussion of their costs as per programme indicated in 
paragraph 4.6. 
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38.2. Costs—Actuals 

Some of the salient features of the actual costs are dis¬ 
cussed below : 

38.2.1. Utilisation of capacity 

38.2.1.1. While examining the capacity utilisation of 
various costed units it was observed that in some cases the 
figures of the installed capacity as furnished by the costed 
units slightly differed from the figures supplied by the Ministry 
of Industrial Development and published by the Cement 
Controller. For the limited purpose of the study of actual 
costs, we have adopted the figure of installed capacity as 
furnished by the units and related the same to the production 
for the period for which the cost investigation was carried 
out. On that basis, the consolidated percentage of capacity 
utilisation for the costed units both on the basis of clinker as 
well as cement (ground) works out approximately to 80 
percent for the costed period. This is quite representative 
of the Industry as a whole and tallies closely with the figures 
of capacity utilisation published by the Cement Controller. 

38.2.1.2. For the purpose of our Inteiim Report, the 
capacity utilisation was worked out on the basis of the figures 
of installed capacity as furnished by the Cement Controller. 
In the case of Sone Valley Portland Cement Co. Ltd., as 
already mentioned, the actuals for this units w’ere examined 
for the year ending December 1970 and these figures were 
notionally brought up to the 1971-72 level. The resultant 
capacity utilisation came to the figure of 82 ’38 per cent. 

38.2.1.3. Details of the capacities of the units selected 
for cost examination and the untilisation of capacity by them 
during the costed period are set out in Appendix 22. A 
study of these figures indicates that capacity utilisation varied 
from 49.9 per cent to iro.8 per cent for cement ground. 
There are various problems faced by the cement units which 
account for the varying percentages of capacity utilisation. 
Such problems x'elate to shortage of rail wagons, shortage of 
coal, irregular power supply and power cut etc. These various 
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external constraints have been discussed by us in detail else* 
where in the body of this Report. Further, in the case of 
some of the units such as Sone Valley, there are certain histo¬ 
rical problems such as a large labour force and out-dated 
machinery etc., which have resulted in low and uneconomic 
utilisation of capacity. 

38.2.2. Raw Materials 

38.2.2.1. In most cases the main raw material, namely* 
lime-stone/sea shell is quarried by the cement factory itself. 
In a few cases, contracts for operation of the quarries and/or 
for the supply of lime-stone/calcareous sand have been given. 
Gypsum is mostly purchased. 

38.2.2.2. Transport cost of Lime-stone .—In the case of 
some factories, the sources of raw material, namely limestone 
are situated at a distance from the factory involving heavy 
expenditure for transport of limestone by rail or road. It 
was represented before us by those cement units that such 
heavy cost of transport of lime stone should be duly taken into 
account by us for consideration. With a view to studying 
this aspect, the cost of transportation of limestone has been 
separately investigated and presented in the statement of 
actual cost . It was found that during the costed period the 
cost of transport of limestone has varied from Re. 0.95 per 
tonne of cement to Rs. 16.00 per tonne of cement for the 
various costed units. The weighted average of limestone 
transport cost of all the costed units worked out to Rs. 6.30. 
per tonne of cement. 

38.2.3. Other costs 

The other costs of production have been suitably ana¬ 
lysed under various heads process-wise as well as element¬ 
wise and presented in Appendix 21. 

38.2.4. Salaries and Wages 

The variations under salaries and wages reflect some 
of the historical aspects of the industries. While there are some 
old units having a large labour force with consequent higher 
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impact on wages there are other modern units which have been 
able to mechanise some of their operations and they maintain 
a relatively lower labour force. 

38.2.5. Power 

A study of the quantitative consur ption of power shows 
that consumption of power per tonne of cement has varied 
from 92 to 173 k.w.h. The incidence varies due to several 
circumstances. In the case of units adopting dry process, 
the consumption of power is higher as compared to the units 
using wet process. To a certain extent however, such high 
cost of power is compensated by other economies such as usage 
of lesser quantity of coal and a lesser labour force. The 
cost of power is also affected to some extent due to the trippings- 
and due to the inefficiency in operations in the case of some 
of the older units. 

38.2.6 Goal and Fuel 

38.2.6.1. The transport cost of coal is influenced by 
various circumstances such as the distance of the factory from 
the coal fields and relative efficiency and capacity of the con¬ 
suming units. Units employing dry process consume lesser 
quantity of coal as compared to units employing wet process. 

38.2.6.2. As mentioned in paragraph 23. r. some of 
the units switched over from the use of coal to furnace oil 
and were granted oil subsidy several years ago. Such units 
continued to use furnace oil as long as the subsidy on furnace 
oil was available. On termination of the subsidy on furnace 
oil, however, they have tended to shift more and more to the 
use of coal in place of furnace oil. 

38.2.6.3. The use of fuel was studied on a quantitative 
basis. For this purpose, furnace oil used was converted to 
equivalent quantities of coal necessary, based on average 
calorific value. It was found tnat tne consumption of coal 
per tonne of cement varied from o. 19 tonne (in the case 
of dry process unit) to 0.375 tonne and the weighted average 
stood at o. 280 tonne of ccal for a tonne of cement ground. 
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38.2.7- Depreciation 

38.2.7.1. Depreciation has been calculated at the nor¬ 
mal income-tax rates on the written down value basis. One 
of the points which was a subject matter of discussion in this 
connection was the value of the block on which such depre¬ 
ciation is to be calculated. Detailed submissions were made 
on this issue by the representatives of the ACC Group both 
in their written Memoranda as well as at the time of the public 
inquiry. It was pointed out that at the time of the Commis¬ 
sion’s inquiry in 1961 depreciation was allowed for income- 
tax purposes on the basis of double shift only. Accordingly, 
all the calculations relating to depreciation were made only 
on that basis at the time of that inquiry. Subsequently, 
with effect from the assessment year 1964-65 depreciation 
on the basis of three shifts was allowed for the purposes of 
income-tax. As a result of this change in the method, the 
written down value of the various assets entitled to third 
shift allowance got further reduced. If this change in 
the method of calculating depreciation had not taken 
place, the value of the block on which depreciation 
would have been allowed for income-tax purposes would have 
been much higher than the value which is being actually 
adopted as a result of the introduction of the changed system 
of allowing depreciation for the third shift as well. It was 
contended before us that since there has been no Tariff 
Commission inquiry after 1961, and since the present retention 
pi'ice of Rs. 100.00 is based on the Report of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission 1961, it must be presumed that the element of depre¬ 
ciation in the present price is on the basis of two shifts only. 
It was, therefore, suggested for our consideration that for the 
purpose of the pi esent cost study, it will not be correct to adopt 
the value of the block as per the income-tax records but instead 
such value should be enhanced by re-working the figures 
on the basis of two shifts only and depreciation should be 
calculated on such higher block. 


38.2.7.2. This claim has been examined by us care¬ 
fully. Though it is true that there has been no Taiiff Com¬ 
mission inquiry since 1961, one must not lose sight of the fact 
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that subsequent to the fixation of retention price by the 1961 
Report of the Tariff Commission, Government have from time 
to time allowed further additions to the retention price. Though 
such additions were mainly made to give effect to various 
Governmental actions as well as other changes in circumstances 
such as increases in salaries and wages etc., the possibility 
that the change, in the method of allowance of depreciation 
for income-tax purposes might also have been taken into 
account by Government while enhancing the retention prices 
from time to time cannot be overlooked. Further, as a re¬ 
sult of allowance of additional depreciation by way of Third 
shift allowance for the purpose of income-tax, the units have 
to that extent benefited by way of having to pay income-tax 
and Corporation tax on a lesser total income. There is also 
another aspect to be considered. When the depreciation 
element is high, the average capital block would get reduced 
to that extent thereby affecting the figure of total capital 
employed and as a consequence, the fair return on capital. 
Therefore, even if it is accepted, for the sake of argument, 
that in the previous price fixation lower amount of deprecia¬ 
tion was provided, that has correspondingly resulted in a 
higher quantum of capital employed. If the figures are revised 
for the third shift allowance and the quantum of deprecia¬ 
tion is enhanced, there will be a consequential reduction in 
the average block, the capital employed and return, thereby 
counter-balancing the enhancement in the quantum of 
depreciation. One cannot, therefore, say that the industry has 
been put to any particular disadvantage. For the pur¬ 
pose of working out the actual costs we have adopted the 
block as per income-tax records for allowing depreciation. 


38.2.8. Grautity and Minimum Bonus 

The actual costs for gratuity are adopted as incurred 
by the units during the costed period and not according 
to the provisions of the Gratuity Act 1972 since that 
Act had not come into force during the costed period. 
As regards bonus, the minimum bonus paid by the costed 
units for the period investigated has been adopted. 
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38.2.9- Excessive overheads and Bonus 

As mentioned in paragraph 2.6, we have been requested 
that while making the study of the cement industry, note may 
be taken of the contention of the workeis’ representatives 
made at the Filth Session of the Industrial Committee on 
Cement to the effect that labour cost as a percentage of the 
total cost of production has been going down, whereas the 
proportion of salaries, allowances etc., has been going up, 
thereby causing adverse effects on the workers, particularly 
in regard to the payment of bonus. Considerable discussion 
took place in the course of the public inquiry on this issue. 
It is observed that the modernisation of factories results in 
an increase in the productivity of labour by the use of smaller 
labour force and by increasing the extent of mechanisation 
of various jobs and operations. This is reflected in the costs 
by way of a smaller wage impact per tonne of cement and a 
higher quantum of power, depreciation and overheads. 
With a higher degree of mechanisation, highly specialised 
engineers are required to be employed to look after the ma¬ 
chinery and this gets reflected in the actual costs. It must 
also be noted that in the relevant extract from the main 
conclusions relating to excessive overheads and bonus consi¬ 
dered at the Fifth Session of the Industrial Committee on 
Cement, which has been sent to us by the Government of 
India it has been stated that “after some discussion it was 
agreed that the question would be studied with reference to 
the available data on the subject”. This makes it clear that 
for the consideration of this issue the relevant forum would 
be a body such as the Industrial Committee on Cement 
itself and the Tariff Commission can hardly have any obser¬ 
vations to make on this issue beyond making the general 
observation that as mechanisation increases, a fall in the la¬ 
bour cost as a percentage of the total cost is not an unnatural 
or unusual phenomenon. 

38.2.10. Packing expenses 

38.2. xo. 1 The item “packing expenses” has to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the item “packing charges”. The item “pac¬ 
king charges” would cover the actual cost of gunny bags 
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plus all incidental expenses such as cost of valves, and 
railway/sea freight etc, incurred for transport of gunny bags 
to the factory. This item which represents cost of packing 
material plus incidental charges relating thereto does 
not form part of the retention price relating to the 
cost of naked cement but is added thereto while arriving 
at the f.o.r. destination price. As regards these packing 
charges, a system of quarterly fixation of packing material 
cost, taking into account the limits for the use of old and 
new bags, is in vogue as per the discussion in paragraph 
9 of the Commission’s 1961 Report. Since this system has 
been found to be working satisfactorily, no change therein 
is considered necessary for the future as well. As regards 
incidental charges for procurement of packing material, 
it will be seen from the discusssion in paragraphs 9.6 and 
11.8 of the 1961 Report that such expenses were considered 
by the Commission at that time as part of the works cost. 
However, since the retention price is to be fixed for the cost 
of naked cement only, Government excluded such incidental 
charges of packing from the retention price vide paragraph 
6(c) of the Government Resolution dated 31st October 
1961 announcing its decision on the Commission’s recommenda - 
tions in its 1961 Report. We consider that such incidental 
charges are really part of the “packing charges” and not part 
of the ex-factoiy retention prices of naked cement. For 
the purpose of our recommendations, therefore, the cost of 
packing material inclusive of incidental expenses has been 
considered separately from the retention price. 


38.2.10.2. The item “packing expenses” covers the 
costs incurred in the factory for packing and loading of cement 
either in drums or in bags and has therefore to be included 
in the works costs. These expenses have shown variations 
from Rs. 1.43 per tonne to Rs. 8.80 per tonne depending upon 
the extent of mechanisation in the packing department and 
the extent of utilisation of packing capacity. It has also been 
observed that some units have resorted to payment on contract 
basis in their packing departments. The weighted average 
cost of packing expenses is found to be Rs. 4.22 per tonne. 
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38.2. H. Overheads 

The expenses under this head include, inter alia, the 
expenses which have been incurred by the cement factories 
for their own R & D. We feel that there is need for strengthen¬ 
ing centrally organised R & D activities for the benefit of 
the cement industry as a whole. For our future estimates w,c 
have taken note of this necessity and made provision therefor 
as indicated in para 39.4.14. 

38.2. T2. Total Costs 

Summarising, therefore, the total actual cost of naked 
cement i.e. cement excluding the cost of packing material 
and incidental charges connected therewith ranges from 
Rs. 69.71 to Rs. 126.60 with weighted average cost stand¬ 
ing at Rs. 97.24 per tonne. 

38.3. Selling and distribution expenses 

Cement is distributed to Government/semi Government 
departments directly by the factories themselves on the basis 
of release orders issued by the Regional Cement Officers. 
It is distributed to other consumers generally through selling 
agents. The actual cost incurred by the costed units for 
selling and distribution, including the commission paid to the 
agents, works out to Rs. 3.03 on an average per tonne as 
shown in Appendix 21 (Statement A.5.) 

38.4. Regional/Zonal characteristics 

We have also examined the actual costs with a view 
to arriving at a decision whether a price structure region- 
wise is necessary. Our study of actual costs does not support 
the fixation of any such price. The study does not reveal 
any marked common characteristics, either regional or zonal, 
in respect of the various components of costs such as transporta¬ 
tion of limestone and coal, utilisation of power etc. The 
general pattern of similarities as well as disparities which was 
observed at the time of the 1961 Report more or less conti¬ 
nues even at present. In the absence of any regional or zonal 
similarities therefore we do not think it either possible or necessary 
to consider a region-wise fixation of prices. 
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39 ■ 1 - While making its recommendations in the i§6r 
39. Es tima tes of Re P OIt > the Commission had followed 
S Cost of produc- the method of estimating for the future 
tioqforthe fu- the costs of the selected units on the basis 
turc and price Q f the anticipated utilisation of capacity 
peno . and the estimated expenses for achieving 

the production of that capacity. We have reviewed this 
method in the light of the present position of the industry. 

39.2. Our Assumptions 

39.2.1. The selection of the units to represent the cross 
section of the industry is based on the circumstances prevail¬ 
ing at the time of such selection with the anticipation that the 
overall results of the working of the selected units would re¬ 
present the results of the industry as a whole. 

39.2.2. Estimating the anticipated performance of each 
unit for the future period with reference to the anticipated 
circumstances of each of such units and consolidating or 
averaging the results for all the units is likely to give a picture 
which would be different from the performance during the 
period chosen for the study of the actual costs and the iepre- 
sentative nature of the results is likely to be vitiated as the 
improvements anticipated in these units cannot be expected 
from all the units in the industry in the same proportion. 
Therefore, we feel that taking the overall picture of the actual re¬ 
sults of the units selected for cost examination as the base it would 
be better to make the estimates for the future on an ovear-all basis and 
not on an individual basis. 

39.2.3. Both in the written Memoranda as well as ip 
the course of the public inquiry, the industry strongly urged 
that “the price should be based either on direct forecast 
of overall costs i.e. the costs as they will be pn the average 
qver the price period or on the basis of adjusted current 
costs with automatic escalation for certain major cost ele¬ 
ments coupled with provision for forecast in respect of only 
those items of costs which lend themselves to the computation 
of their escalation factors.” We also feel that for the purpos 

14—4 TC/Bom./74 
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of making estimates for the future, the above are the two 
alternatives open for adoption. 

39.2.4. In the present circumstances of fast developing 
and changing economy, it is difficult to make a direct forecast 
of the average overall costs as they will be over the pricing 
period. The projections of future costs on an average basis 
will have to be related to the trend of increases of the various 
indices which at present are unsteady and uncertain and any 
estimates over the price period may get wide off the mark. 
At the same time, it may not be advisable to provide automatic 
escalations for all the elements of costs which would cover 
the increases in costs over the period. If such a provision is 
made, it would lead to complacency on the part of the industry 
and will not be condu cive to any efforts on the part of the indus¬ 
try to find out ways and means to effect economies with a view 
to living within a prescribed price. We therefore propose 
to adopt a via media between the two alternatives mentioned 
above and make a forecast for the future with escalations 
in respect of only major elements of costs where the industry 
is not likely to have any direct control over the increases of 
such costs. 

39.2.5. While dealing with the position of the actual 
costs we have indicated the wide disparities in the costs as 
well as in the quantitiative usages of the inputs. This 
shows how difficult it is to develop any norms of usage or 
consumption factors for the industry as a whole. We find 
each unit has its own peculiarities and is different in respect 
of almost every element of input and its cost. We have, 
therefore followed the well recognised system of weighted 
averages for arriving at the overall costs of the industry. 

39.2.6. It would be necessary, to provide a break-up 
of the total costs under important elements to enable us to 
make provision for escalations for them. We consider that 
escalation should be provided for the following major elements of 
costs, namely, 

(i) Wages and dearness allowance 

(ii) Price of coal 



(iii) Power tariff 

(iv) Freight on coal and limestone. 

39.3. Price period 

While dealing with the problem of price fixation for 
various industries the Commission has normally been following 
the practice of adopting three years as a period of suitable 
duration for the regulation of prices. In its 1961 Report 
the same practice was followed bv the Con mission. While 
announcing their decision on the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions, however, Government made an alteration in the period 
and adopted a period of five years. The cii cumstances which 
prevail in the cement industry now are to some extent different 
from the circumstances in other industries. The period 
required for the installation of a new cement unit is quite 
long and therefore anv entrepreneur intending to enter the 
field has to make his decision well in advance of the anti¬ 
cipated time by which production can start. In the present 
context of acute shortage of cement, expansion of capacity 
is of urgent importance. It is, therefore, vital that both 
the industrialists who are already in the field and who are 
likely to enter it in the future should be assured of stable 
conditions for a reasonable period of time so that they can 
assess the situation as it is likely to emerge in the next few 
years. To inspire such confidence we feel that stability of 
prices over a period longer than three years is necessary. 
We therefore, consider that the prices that are being recommended 
by us for the future should be prevalent for a period of about five years 
i.e. they should be valid till 31 st March 1979. Incidentally, 
this pricing period will coincide with the period of the Filth 
Five Year Plan. 

394. The estimated costs for the future have been 
considered on the above basis and the salient aspects of the 
estimates are discussed below. 

39.4.1. Capacity utilisation for the future 

T’ne utilisation of capacity actually achieved by the in. 
dustry has been dealt with in detail in paragraphs 10 and 
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38.2.1.1. A study of the costed units has indicated v&riaticns 
in capacity utilisation during the period of cost investigation 
from 45.9 to 110.8 per cent on the basis of cement ground 
and the installed capacity as accepted by the units at the time 
of the cost investigation. The overall percentage for the selec¬ 
ted units works out to 80 per cent as already mentioned. 
The various constraints which affected utilisation of capacity 
have been dealt with in detail elsewhere in the Report. The 
limiting factors for utilisation of capacity would be the availa¬ 
bility of power, wagons and coal. It is difficult at this stage 
to foresee with any degree of certainty the likely improvement 
tp the availability of these items during the Fifth Plan period. 
Under the circumstances, a cautious approach in respect of 
estimate of capacity utilisation for the future is unavoidable. 
We have already discussed in detail this subject in paragra¬ 
phs 16.2 to 16.5 of our Report. For tfie reasons indicated 
therein, ive consider that an estimate of capacity utilisation at 
85 per cent for the industry as a whole , taking into consideration 
all the units in production as on 1-1-1974, would be a fair one. 

39.4.2. Raw materials 

In the 1961 Report of the Commission the costs of 
raw materials such as lime-stone/calcareous sand/sea shell 
were indicated as a separate element of cost. This could 
be done as at that time the practice of obtaining such 
raw materials on contract or operating the quarries through 
Contractors was mostly in vogue. It is true that this system 
is prevalent even now in a few cases. However, by and 
large, the operation of quarries is at present being con¬ 
ducted by the cement units themselves. As a result of tfie 
implementation of Wage Award for the Cement Industry, 
labour in the quarries has also become elegible for tbp 
benefits extended to the labour working in the cement 
factories since the quarrying operation is more and more 
being integrated as part of the cement factory itself. Under 
the circumstances, we have considered the operation 
of quarries as an integrated part of the factory and have 
merged their costs under the cost elements such as wages,. 
Salaries, power etc. 
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39 -4 - 3 - Trarikport of i'aw materials 

We have indicated the fact of heavy expenses for 
transportation of limestone from long distances in 
paragraph 38.2.2.2 while dealing with actual costs. 
It was contended before us by the representatives 
of some of the units in whose case the transport cost of 
limestone was high, that in estimating the cost for the future 
necessary relief on this account may be given. We have 
dealt with this aspect in detail in paragraphs 33.7.5 
and 33.8 of our Report. For the reasons set out therein 
we do not consider that any general relief on this account is neces¬ 
sary while estimating the costs of production for the future. 
In the paragraphs mentioned above, however, we have made 
recommendations concerning the relief which should be given to 
some of the units which we/e set up before the freight pooling 
system was introduced in 1956. 

39.4.4. Salaries and Wages 

Subsequent to the period chosen for cost investigation 
the minimum wages payable to the workers of the industry 
have undergone changes on account of (i) interim award 
providing for an increase of Rs. 25.00 in wages effective from 
June 1972, and (ii) the recent award given by the Central 
Minister for Labour in September 1973. The dearness 
allowance payable to the workers has also been linked up 
with the cost of living index. The changes known up to 
March 1974 have been taken into consideration. Due pro¬ 
vision has also been made for changes in the elements of wages 
costs such as periodical increments etc. 

39.4.5. Minimum Bonus 

Under the recent amendment to the Bonus Act, the mini¬ 
mum bonus payable has been raised from 4 per cent to 8 1/3 
per cent for 1971-72. As the minimum bonus would be pay¬ 
able at this rate in the future also and Government propose to 
enact suitable legislatiori to this effect, we have provided for 
Bohus in our future estimates at the enhanced rate of 8 1/3 
per ceht of the wages payable. 
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39-4-6. The miniumm bonus has been treated by u$ 
as an item of cost. There is considerable controversy on the 
question of treatment of bonus—whether it should be part 
of cost or part of return. The Commission had occasion 
in the past to examine this question in detail, in connection 
with the Sugar Inquiry, 1973. For the reasons given in detail 
in paragraphs 9.8.2 to 9.8.6 of the Sugar Inquiry Report, 
T 973 > the Commission came to the conclusion that it would 
be appropriate to include the minimum bonus as an item of 
cost. In coming to this conclusion the Commission had re¬ 
lied on seme of the observations of the Supreme Court in 
their judgement in the case of Anakapallee Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial Society Ltd. Vs. Union of India 
delivered in November 1972. For the same reasons as set 
out in detail in the Commission’s Sugar Report, 1973 we have 
considered it appropriate for the purpose of this inquiry to 
include the minimum bonus as an item of cost. 

39 - 4 - 7 . Gratuity 

Payment of gratuity has now become compulsory under 
the Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972. The question of making 
a suitable provision on this account in respect of past and future 
liabilities was discussed with the officials of the L. I. C. which 
undertakes Insurance Scheme for meeting the liability for 
gratuity payment, while making a study of costs in connection 
with the recent sugar inquiry. It was found that a funding 
system for the staff and workers with an average age of 30 
years at the time of entry into service with past service extend¬ 
ing up to 10 years and the retirement age of 60 years, would 
require a provision of 3 per cent of salaries and wages to cover 
the liability for gratuity payment. Such a provision has 
accordingly been made in working out the future estimates.. 

39.4.8. Coal 

Due note has been taken of the changes in prices of the 
various grades of coal up to December 1973 and the proportion 
of their use in the cement factories. Note has also been taken 
of the increase in the freight on coal, due to the revision oF 
freight charges with effect from 1 -4-1974 as a result 
of the latest Railway Budget. As discussed under actuals* 
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the usage of coal has been varying to a substantial degree. 
New units employing dry process have placed their estimates 
of usage at 15 per cent or o. 15 tonne per tonne of naked ce¬ 
ment. For the purpose of break-up of cost in making our 
estimates we have adopted the average consumption at 0.280 
tonne per tonne of naked cement. For the purpose of cal¬ 
culation the use of furnace oil has been converted to the equi¬ 
valent quantity of coal on the basis of the average calorific 
value of coal and furnace oil. Some of the units may have 
to use furnace oil as fuel due to circumstances completely 
beyond their control. For the reasons mentioned in para¬ 
graph 23.3 and 23.4 such units may require special consi¬ 
deration. An indication of the adjustments that may have 
to be made in their case is given in paragraph 44.4.2. 

39.4.9. Electricity (Power) 

The consumption of power varies according to the method 
of processing i.e. wet process or dry process. For the purpose 
of break-up of costs in the estimates, the weighted average 
consumption at 120 Kwh roundly per tonne of cement has 
been adopted and the average prevailing in December 1973 
power rates at 10 paise per unit have been applied to the 
same. 

39.4.10. Consumable and Repairs, Stores 

While estimating the costs under these heads, we have 
taken an overall view and provided for probable increases 
over the costed period on the basis of the indices in the group 
of commodities in question. As the items under this head 
are too numerous, it is not possible to provide for any workable 
escalations for them. 

39 .4.11. Depreciation 

Depreciation has been worked out on the written down 
value basis according to the income-tax rules. Provision 
for normal routine addition and replacements to machinery 
etc., during the price period has been made wherever infor¬ 
mation relating thereto has been given by the costed units. 
Merits and demerits of other methods such as straight line 
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method and the replacement value method have been dis¬ 
cussed in detail in various other Reports of the Commission. 
We continue to prefer the written down value method. 

39.4.12. (Overheads 

As regards the overheads, allowances have been made 
for increase in general price level keeping in view the need 
and scope for economy under general expenses. 

39-4-I3- Packing expenses excluding packing ma¬ 
terials 

These have been reflected in the various elements of 
costs wherever necessary. 

34.14. Research and Development (R & D) 

Most of the cement 1 nits have well-equipped research 
laboratories foi conducting daily routine tests in connection 
with the manufacture of cement. Some have slightly vaster 
R & D facilities also for their benefit. The expenditure 
incuned on such activities by the cement units is reflected in 
their overhead expenses. Cement, however, is an ind”stry 
where we feel that in addition to whatever R & D activities 
the individual units may by undertaking for their own benefit 
there is need foi a centraby organised R & D activities foi the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. We consider that a sum 
of Rs. 0.50 per tonne of cement may be earmarked for such 
centrally organised R & D activities. This sum will form par t 
of the retention price but its utilisation will be as indicated 
in paragraph 29.6. 

39.4.15. Contigencies 

While fixing the retention prices for the various cement 
producing units, the Commission in its 1958 Peport made a 
round sum provision of Rs. 2 - 00 for contingencies. The rea¬ 
sons for allowing this amount have been set out in para¬ 
graph 7.2.7 of the 1958 Peport of the Commission. The 
same amount of B s. 2.00 was also provided in the retention 
prices fixed by the Commission in its 1961 Report for the rei- 
sons set out in paragraph n .7 of that Report. This allowance 



was made to provide for unforeseen contingencies and in¬ 
ponderable factors. While fixing our estimates for the 
future we have given careful consideration to the various 
aspects such as possible achievement of capacity utilisation 
during the price period taking into account the various cons¬ 
traints such as availability of power, wagons* availability, 
the possibility of short supply of coal and the like. We have 
also provided for escalation in the prices of important ele¬ 
ments such as coal, power and freight on major items such 
as coal and limestone. However, the industry rightly has 
apprehensions about the present conditions of unsettled 
supply of various materials and inputs, which conditions may 
continue to prevail during the price period. Certain unfor- 
seeable factors such as break-down in machinery, erratic, 
power supply and labour troubles cannot also be ignored. 
Taking into account all these imponderable factors, we 
consider that there is a case for continuing the allowance for 
contingencies in the present conditions of unsettled economy. 
Giving due weight to the relatively higher indices in the 
prices as compared to the past, we feel that as against the sum 
of Rs. 2.00 provided by way of contingencies in the earlier Reports 
of the Commission , a sum of Rs. 3.00 per tonne of cement should 
be included as contingency allowance in the retention price. 

39.4.16. On the above basis the estimates of ex-works 
cost of production have been made. They are set out in the 
following Table. 


TABLE 39.1 

Estimates of Ex-works cost of Naked Cement 


Elements Bs.per 

tonne 


1. Gypsum . 

2. Other Materials . 

3. Transport df Limestone . 


3-75 

2.00 

6.40 
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Elements 


Rs.per 

tonne 


4. (a) Wages and Salaries . . . . 23.20 

(b) Gratuity . . . . . . 0.60 

(c) Minimum Bonus . . . . 1.65 

5- (a) (i) Basic price of coal . . . 11.90 

(ii) Freight and other charges . . 14.70 

(b) Electricity ..... 12.00 

6. Consumable Stores . . . . . 6.50 

7. Repairs Stores . . . . . 8.50 

8. Depreciation . . . . . . 9- 10 

9. * Royalty.1.70 

10. (a) Factory Overheads . . . . 7.20 

(b) Administrative Overheads . . . 4.. 30 

11. Research (Central) . . . . . 0.50 

12. Contingencies . . . . . . 3.00 

13. Ex-works Cost. . . . . . 117.00 


40.1. In its 1961 Report the Commission had followed 
the method of computing the fair return to the industry as 

. a percentage on the total capital emplo- 

4 °" the industr” *° y ec ^ cons ^ st ' n g of the two components, 
y ' namely, (i) the net fixed assets, and (ii) 
the working capital needed for running the organisation. 
This method of allowing fair return has generally been accep¬ 
ted by the industry as fair. We propose to follow the same 
method in making our calculations. 

40.2. The value of the net fixed assets has been work¬ 
ed out by us at the average of the fixed assets on the writ¬ 
ten down value method. As regards working capital, the 
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1961 .Report of the Commission assumed the working capi¬ 
tal needs of the industry at five months’ cost of production 
excluding depreciation. The industry has urged that for 
the purpose of the present calculations, the same level of 
working capital should be adopted. Under the present 
conditions of shortage, the holding of raw materials in pro¬ 
cess and the finished stocks need to be restricted to the mini¬ 
mum quantity and for the minimum period of time. How¬ 
ever, it would appear that the industry cannot be held fully 
responsible for the holding of large quantities of raw and 
processed materials for a period of time, since the industry 
has perforce to do so due to doubtful conditions of supply of 
power and other external constrains such as availability of 
railway wagons and coal. Taking the overall picture, there¬ 
fore, we consider that the working capital needs should 
continue to be assessed at five months’ cost of production, 
excluding depreciation, as in the past. 

40.3. At the time of the last inquiry in 1961, the Com¬ 
mission recommended differential rates of return to the 
various cement units in production ranging from 14 per 
cent for low cost units to eight per cent for high cost units. 
Since for the purpose of the present study we are dealing with 
the conditions of the industry as a whole for all the existing 
units, such differential treatment would not be the correct 
approach and common rate of return has to be estimated. 

40.4. It was urged before us by some of the represen¬ 
tatives of the industry that lookmg to the circumstances 
prevailing in the cement industry, the fair return on the total 
capital employed should be fixed at 12 per cent after 
payment of tax. This would work out to a gross return of 
over 28 per cent on the total capital employed. Some other 
representatives submitted that the maximum rate of return 
estimated at 14 per cent in the 1961 Report should be re¬ 
vised upward in view of the changing conditions of the money 
market prevailing at present and expected to prevail in the 
price period. 

40.5 A fair estimate of the rate of return on capital 
employed has to be made after taking into consideration. 



the general pattern of the composition of capital with its 
various elements, namely, share capital, reserves and loans. 
The fair rate of return has to be fixed after taking iilto consi¬ 
deration a reasonable return on equity to the share-holders, 
incentive to encourage the growth of reserves and interest 
payable on loans obtained by the industry. 


40.6. In the past there was an indirect compulsion on 
the part of the industry to create reserves and retain the same 
in the business for a considerable period of time on account 
of the development rebate allowable under the Income Tax 
Act. This situation is likely to be altered to a certain extent 
during the price period. Government had originally an¬ 
nounced their intention to discontinue the allowance of 
development rebate with effect: from 1-5-1974. However, 
while presenting the budget for 1974-75 the Finance Minister 
has announced the continuance of allowance of development 
rebate to a limited extent. The allowance has been proposed 
to be extended by one year in cases where there is conclusive 
evidence to show that contracts for purchase of machinery 
and plant were finalised before December 1, 1973. Deve¬ 
lopment rebate is also proposed to be allowed in respect of 
coal fired boilers or any machinery or plant for converting 
oil fired boilers to coal fired boilers where these are installed 
before 1st June, 1975. It is not possible to say at this stage 
whether the development rebate allowance will be available 
to the industry in the subsequent part of the price period. 
Therefore, for the future the motivation for the creation of 
reserves is likely to be limited to the prudent assessment by 
individual entrepreneurs regarding their requirements of 
reserves for the stability of the concerned unit. There cannot 
be two opinions that it is essential for the industry to build 
up reserves in the interest of stability and also to enable the 
industry to meet the needs of rehabilitation, expansion etc. 
Such a need is all the more urgent in the case of the cement 
industry in view of the prevailing acute shortage. Finances* 
whatever be their sources must receive their due share of 
remuneration in form of return. We, therefore, consider 
that while making an estimate Of fair return, reserves must 
.also be considered to be entitled tb tHSir due shore. 
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4Q-7. As regards IwrrowrwgS, entrepreneurs in the 
industry tend t° prefer to resort tp borrowings to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible rather than fo utilise their owq. 
Capital in the form of equity or reserves. This tendency is 
understandable since interest payable on borrowings is allo¬ 
wable as a deduction from profits for the purposes of Income- 
tax. We find that the rate of borrowings for capital equip- 
pient is at present ranging from six percent to eight and half 
percent. The working capital needs obtained by hypothe¬ 
cation of current stocks etc., are charged by the banking 
institutions at the rate of about i o to 11 per cent. We have 
also noted that the F eserve Bank resorts to certain measures 
tp regulate credit according to their policy and are anxious 
that such measures are not countered in any manner. 

40.8. After taking into account all the aspects discussed 
above, we consider that the return oj about 14 per cent on capital' 
employed would be a jair estimate. In terms of absolute figures this 
works out to a round sum oj Rs. 15.00 per tonne. Under the present 
pattern of cojnposition of capital employed, this return 
would enable the industry to meet its various commitments 
towards borrowings, as well as provide a fair growth pf 
reserves and a fair return on equity to the shareholders. 

40.9. The above figure ofFs. 15.00 as a fair return 
would apply to the existing units. We jeel that Jor reasons 
which will be discussed in detail separately in paragraph 45, a 
differential treatment to new units which will come into existence 
during the price period as well as to the expansion of the existing units 
in the price period is necessary. 

41.1. The Commission had considered the question of 
rehabilitation allowance in its 1961 Report and recommended 
to the Government varying amounts of 
41. Allowance for allowance for rehabilitation to different 

Rehabilitation units . The Government considered this 
recommendation and while fixing the retention price of 
Rs. 69.50 per tonne for the Industry by their Resolution 
No. Com-8(27)/6i dated 31-10-1961 included an allowance of' 
|Ls. 2.00 per tonne towards rehabilitation and other approve^ 
purposes such as research, development etc. 
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41.2. During the course of the present inquiry the indus¬ 
try has pressed again for an adequate allowance for reha¬ 
bilitation. The commission had considered all the pros and 
cons of a rehabilitation allowance during its 1961 inquiry and 
found that provision for such an allowance was justified. 
We need not repeat that reasoning as it is basically the same 
even now. If anything the case for a rehabilitation allow¬ 
ance has now become stronger. The condition of the indus¬ 
try is much worse than what it was in 1961. The need for 
maximising production of cement is more pressing than ever 
and modernising and renovating old plant and machinery 
has become imperative to enable fullest use being made of 
the existing plants. We understand that out of the existing 
capacity of the industry, nearly 1 • 6 million tonnes capacity 
is accounted for by kilns which are more than 30 year old 
and could be considered to have outlived their normal span 
of life. A lot of other machinery and equipment of the industry 
Is also in various stages of decrepitude. Modernisation and 
renovation is a continuous process which the industry cannot 
afford to neglect if it is to stay healthy. Of late persis¬ 
tent inflationary pressures have been building up pushing, 
inter alia, the costs of all replacement machinery and equip¬ 
ment higher and higher and even the prudent entrepre¬ 
neur who has been careful about his depreciation and crea¬ 
tion of reserves is encountering difficulty in rehabilitating and 
modernising his old plant without adequate additional 
finance. Entrepreneurs who have not been so vigilant 
in the past are, of course, in a bigger quandary. Under the 
present circumstances provision of suitable allowance for 
rehabilitation has become a compelling necessity. 

41.3. All units of course do not need such an allowance 
to the same degree at present. At any given time their 
needs are bound to be different. But it is not possible to 
assess each one’s immediate need individually and fix a 
separate quantum of assistance for each. A more practical 
method would be to have a uniform quantum for all but to 
ensure that this allowance is utilized only for genuine reha¬ 
bilitation and modernisation and is not frittered away for 
other purposes. All units, whether old or new, stand in 
need of modernisation in due course of time, some sooner 
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some later, and the rahabilitation allowance will help to 
build up the necessary additional finance (along with the 
depreciation and reserve funds) to help meet the rising costs 
of rehabilitation. 

41.4. A suggestion was made during the public inqui¬ 
ry that the rehabilitation allowance should take the form of 
' of a subsidy by the Government, something on the lines of 

tea industry, so that it gets tax exemption. We do not 
think this suggestion is practicable. We consider that reha¬ 
bilitation allowance will have to form part of the retention 
price and bear tax liability where applicable. After taking 
into consideration this factor, we feel that fair quantum for 
rehabilitation allowance would be Rs. 4.00 per tonne and 
that it should form part of the retention price. 

41.5. The Government will, of course, have to evolve a 
methodology to ensure that rehabilitation allowance, after 
meeting the tax liability, is kept in a separate account and is 
not misused. We understand that in 1962 the Government 
had taken precautions to prevent misuse of such funds by the 
cement units by creating a “Development and Rehabili¬ 
tation Account” to be operated jointly by the Government 
and the unit concerned for approved purposes of modernisa¬ 
tion and rehabilitation. We suggest the creation of some such 
Account again. Its details and modalities may be worked out by the 
Government in consultation with the industry. 

42.1. The final ex-works price to the existing units 
4 a. Final Fair Ex- in the industry is, therefore, worked out as 

works Price to under : 

the industry. Rs./Tonne 

(i) Ex-works cost of production (Paragraph 117.00 

39.4. 1 6) 

(ii) Return (Paragraph 40) . . . 15.00 

(iii) Allowance for Rehabilitation (Paragra- 4.00 
ph 41) 


Total 


136.00 



43.2. Sl»g and Fly Ash Puzzolana Cement (PBFS 
Cement and PFC) 

For the reasons discussed in detail in paragraphs 
20.2.9 and 21.2.10 we are not in favour of fixing a diff¬ 
erential retention price for PBFS cement ajifi PPC. However, 
certain concessional treatment to these two types of cement 
has been recommended by us in that paragraph to enco,. 
urage and augment their production. 

43.1. Selling expenses including Selling Agents’ com* 
mission: 

As mentioned in paragraph 38.3 the selling and dis- 
43. Selling expenses tribution expenses of the costed units inclu- 
mciuding Selling ding the commission to selling agents work 

Sion and Pack- out on an average to Rs. 3.03 per tonne, 
ing charges. The commission to selling agents is 
usually being paid at Rs. 1.25 per tonne. Aparts from the 
the payment of commission to selling agents, certain ex¬ 
penses connected with the selling of cement have necessarily tq 
be incurred by the manufacturers themselves. The industry 
has represented that the selling agency coipmission of Rs. 1.25 
per tonne which was fixed a number ofyears ago, is inade¬ 
quate in the present circumstanp.es and should be raised 
upwards. There is force in this contention. We feel that the 
selling agency commission shquld be raised to Rs. x. 50 per 
tonne. The other selling expenses incurred by the manu¬ 
facturers themselves are also essential expenses. The total sel¬ 
ling and distribution expenses inclusive of the selling agents* 
commission have necessarily to form part of the f.o.r. des¬ 
tination price. For the future we have estimated such gelling expenses 
at Rs. 3 50 per tonne including the selling agents' commission at 
Rs. 1. 50 per tonne. 

43.2. Packing charges : 

As already mentioned in paragraph 38.2.10, a system 
of quarterly fixation of packing material cost, taking into 
account the limits for the use of old and new bags, is in 
vogue as per the discussion in paragraph 9 of the Commis¬ 
sion’s 1961 Report. Since this system has been found to be 
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working satisfactorily, no change therein is considered necessary 
for the future as well. 

44.1. The elements of costs to be considered for es- 

, calations are wages and dearness allowance, 

44. sea ations. price of coal, freight on coal, power tariff 
and freight on limestone. They are dealt with seriatim below:— 

44.2. While dealing with escalations for these elements 
we have borne in mind that with proper upkeep of the 
machinery and managerial efficiency it should be possible to 
economise on the use of coal and power. While suggesting 
escalations for these two elements we have, therefore, taken 
care not to recommend full neutralisation. 

44.3. Wages and Dearness Allowance 

44.3.1. As mentioned in paragraph 39.4.4 the esti¬ 
mates of costs for wages have been made taking into con¬ 
sideration the changes known upto March, 1974 including 
the changes as a result of the recent Award given by the 
Minister of Labour in September, 1973. As per the 
terms and conditions of that Award, dearness allowance 
has been linked up with the cost of living index, and 
the variable D.A. is adjustable at Rs. 1.30 for each 
point of rise or fall in the quarterly average of the All India 
Consumer Price Index In the present estimates, adjustments 
have been made for the average cost of living index at 257 
point for the quarter ended December, 1973 payable with 
effect from 1st March, 1974. Variations of every 10 points 
in the cost of living index will result in an increase of Rs. 13 
per month in the workers’ wages. 

After taking into account the other benefits such as bonus 
and gratuity payable to the workers, this will result in an incre¬ 
ase of 70 paise per tonne of cement. We recommend that the 
escalations should be allowed on the above basis for increase of 
every 10 points in the Quarterly Average of All India Con¬ 
sumer Price Index. 

15—4 T.C. Bom./74 
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44 - 3 - 2 - The above refers to escalations in D.A. de¬ 
pending upon its Quarterly Average change. It is possi¬ 
ble that some change may occur in the basic wages and/ 
or D.A. during the price period. In that case also the ad¬ 
justment in the retention price will be on the basis of 70 paise 
per tonne of cement for every change ofRs. 13 in the total of 
wages and D.A. per month per worker. 

44.4. Coal 

44.4.1. Price of Coal : 

As mentioned in paragraph 39.4.8 due note has been 
taken of the changes in prices of various grades of coal 
upto December 1973 while making our estimates for the 
future. The average consumption factor of coal has been 
taken as 0.28 tonne per tonne of cement. If the price of 
coal moves up by Rs. 2 .00 per tonne it would, on this basis, 
mean a change in the cost of cement by Rs.0.56 per tonne. 
With a view to exert greater pressure on the management to 
introduce economics in the use of coal we propose that for an 
increase of Rs. 2.00 per tonne in the price of coal the reten¬ 
tion price of cement should be increased only by Rs. 0.50 per 
tonne and not by Rs. 0.56. 

44.4.2. Some of the cement units are forced to use 
furnace oil in place of coal due to short supply of coal or 
other circumstances. Where the Government is satisfied 
that sufficient reasons exist for such use of furnace oil 
by these units, they should be suitably compensated for 
the difference in the cost of coal and furnace oil on the basis 
of the calorific value of these two types of fuels. 

44.4.3. Freight on coal: 

Changes in the freight rates of coal effective from 1st 
April, 1974 as per the 1974-75 Railway Budget have been 
taken note of in our estimates of freight charges on coal. 
The average lead of coal haulage in the case of costed 
units comes to 975 k.m. Taking that as the basis an increase 
of Rs. 2.00 per tonne in the Railway freight rate of coal 
transport for 975 k.m. will raise the cost of cement by 
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Re. 0.56 per tonne. As in the case of price of coal we 
consider that the increase in the retention price for such an 
increase in the freight rate of coal should be only to the ex¬ 
tent of Re. 0.50 per tonne of cement, and not Re. 0.56. 

44.4.4. We understand that where coal is transported 
by rail-cum-sea route there is in existence a scheme of sub¬ 
sidy to neutralise the extra cost arising as a result of the vari¬ 
ation in the mode of transport. As the basis for our calcula¬ 
tions is transport of coal by rail this scheme of subsidy 
should be continued. 

44.5. Power Tariff 

In our estimate we have taken the average of the vari¬ 
ous prevailing power rates at 1 o paise per unit. According 
to our estimates the weighted average of power units requir¬ 
ed for production of one tonne of cement is 120 kwh. With 
efficient management it should be possible to economise in 
the use of power also. We recommend that every increase 
of o. 5 paise per unit in the All India average of the power 
rates over 10 paise per unit should be compensated by an 
increase in the price of cement by Re. 0.50 per tonne even 
though on the basis of normal calculation the price increase 
would be of the order of Re. 0.60 per tonne. 

44.6. Freight on limestone 

While making our estimates we have taken into account 
the changes in the railway freight effective from 1st April 
as per 1974-75 Railway Budget. Upto a haulage of 40 kms. 
the railway freight rate for limestone is the smae. It is 
Rs. 7.60 per tonne at present. In our estimates we have 
taken the weighted average of transport cost of limestone 
as Rs. 6.40 per tonne of cement. It is because in most cases 
transport of limestone between the quarry and the factory 
is done by alternative arrangements.-’ We recommend that 
for every increase of Re. o'60 per tonne in the present 
railway freight rate of Rs. 7.60 per tonne on limestone for 
a distance of 40 Kms. the retention price of cement may be 
ncreased by Re. o. 50 per tonne. 
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44- 7- ^ will be noticed that we have adopted a slab 
system for giving escalations. The escalations are being 
given only where the jump involves an inciease in the cost 
of cement by at least Re. o. 50 per tonne. This is the mini¬ 
mum increase that we consider worthwhile taking note of. 
Any lesser increase can be ignored and can be taken care 
of by efficient handling of the plant and by the allowance 
of Rs. 3.00 per tonne of cement for contingencies which 
we have provided in our estimates of costs. 

45.1. In paragraph 42, we have indicated the final 
fair ex-works price in respect of the units which are at pre¬ 
sent in production. In the course of our inquiry, it was 
45. New units/ strongly urged by the various represen- 

Expansion of ta fives of the industry that it would 

units CX1Stmg not k e correct to fix the same retention 
price for units which are already in production and those 
(new or expanded) which will go into production during the 
price period. The main argument in support of this sub¬ 
mission was the fact that as compared to the extent of the 
capital investment which was required to be made in the 
past for setting up a cement unit, the position has materi¬ 
ally changed in recent years inasmuch as the cost of such 
capital investment has increased substantially. 

45.2. We have obtained from the Ministry of Industrial 
Development a statement showing the particulars of the 
various units, either new units or expansions of the exis¬ 
ting units which have already obtained Industrial Licences 
or are under C.O.B. licences. These are expected to go into 
production in the near future. A list of such units is at 
Appendix 23. The discussion in the subsequent sub-paragraphs 
relates to those units. 

45 - 3 - We have given very careful consideration to 
this problem. There are two aspects which have to be 
taken note of in this connection. It has to be examined 
whether as compared to the ex-works cost of production of 
the existing units, the ex-works cost of production of 
the new units/expansion of existing units is likely to be more, 
justifying an additional price on that account. Secondly, 
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it has to be examined whether on account of the heavy in¬ 
vestment involved, an additional allowance for such invest¬ 
ment should be given and if so, to what extent. These two 
aspects are discussed below. 

45.4. For examining the first issue mentioned bove, 
a study of the ex-works cost of production of a unit which 
is expected to go into producton in the near future was 
carried out on the basis of the figures supplied by that unit. 
This study indicated that there is not much variation in the 
cost of production of such a new unit when compared with 
the cost of production of an existing unit even after taking into 
consideration the high element of depreciation involved in 
the new unit. This is because of the continuing technological 
advancement in the industry. Considerable economies 
in the cost of production are bound to be effected when setting 
up a new unit or expanding and existing unit by, for instances, 
resorting to dry process or other technological improvements. 
Further, it can normally be expected that various elements 
of costs such as the cost of repairs and maintenance etc. 
would be very much lower in the case of a new unit. In view 
of all these considerations we consider that it would not be 
necessary to allow any additional price to the new units/ 
expansions on account of ex-works cost of production. 

45.5. As regards the second aspect namely, the high 
capital investment involved in the setting up of a new unit/ 
expansion, the data obtained by us indicates that there 
is considerable force in the submission of the industry. There 
has been a spurt in the capital investment involved in recent 
years on account of rapid rise in the cost of capital equip¬ 
ment etc. necessary for the setting up of a new cement plant. 
As a result, a differential treatment in the matter of return is 
justified even after taking into consideration the fact that fina¬ 
ncing of new units or expansions is to a substantial extent 
met by way of loans from financial institutions. Taking 
into consideration an estimate oj the heavy capitaJ investment involved 
we jeel that it would be jair to allow to the new units in the category 
mentioned in the list at Appendix 23 which will commence production 
during the price period, and additional sum of Rs. 10.00 per 
tonne oj cement produced over the price fixed by us jor the existing 
units. 
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45*6. The same considerations as in respect of new units 
will apply to expansion of the existing units, subject to cer¬ 
tain modifications. Units which are already in production and 
which expand their capacities could be expected to benefit to 
a considerable extent by such expansion. They could 
be expected to make fuller use of their supervisory staff and 
labour force. With expanded capacity their overhead expenses 
per tonne of production should also come down relatively, 
further, certain inefficiencies and other historical factors 
which adversely affect their economies could be expected 
to be eliminated while carrying out such expansion. As a 
result, their cost of production could well be expected to 
come down. As for capital investment they will already 
have the advantage of the infrastructure of the existing units. 
As such, we understand that the investment required 
per unit of expanded production is not likely to be more 
than half of what would be required in putting up an en¬ 
tirely new plant. In view of all these reasons we do not 
think there would be justification for allowing t > expansions 
of the existing units the same relief as in respect of the 
entirely new units. We jeel that it should suffice if an increase 
equal tc half of that suggestedjor the new units i. e., Rs. 5.00 
per extra tonne of cement produced is allowed for the expanded 
capacity i. e.,for the production of expanded units in excess of the 
licensed capacity of such units prior to such expansion. 

46.1. As discussed in detail in paragraphs 15 to 17 
there is a wide gap between the existing capacity in the 
46. Units in the cement industry and the planned target 
letter o ntent of production at the end of the Fifth 
Development “tan period estimated at 28 million tonnes. 
Fund. The various schemes for setting up of 

new units and exp a nsion of the existing units which are 
already under the process of realisation and which have been 
dealt with in paragraph 45 are not sufficient to bridge 
the gap. As per details obtained from the Ministry 
of Industrial Development, there are a number of schemes 
for setting up additional capacity totalling 95.37 lakhs 
tonnes which are at present only in the “letter of intents” 
stage. A list of such schemes is at Appendix 24. (It is 
likely that some other parties may also be issued letter 
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of intent. They should all be considered as part of this 
list for purposes of the discussion in this paragraph). 
Unless quick action is taken by the entrepreneurs concerned 
to go ahead and quickly reach the stage of production 
in respect of these schemes, the prospects of their 
materialisation before the end of the Fifth Plan period 
are bleak. It is an admitted fact that the period required 
for the setting up of a cement plant is quite long. In the course 
of our inquiry it was strongly urged that the price at present 
available to the cement producers is very unremune- 
rative, that on account of the highly inflationary situation 
the capital investment involves for the setting up of a new unit 
is very heavy and that the prospects of obtaining adequate 
loans from the various financial institutions are quite 
doubtful. It was contended by many representatives 
of the industry that in the face of such difficulties no entre¬ 
preneur was likely to be really seriously interested in setting 
up a new unit or expanding an existing unit (inspite of the 
“letter of intent”) unless a substantial incentive was made 
available to him. There is considerable force in these sub¬ 
missions and we examine below the possible solutions to 
this urgent problem. 

46.2. In paragraph 45 we have dealt with the new 
units/expansion of existing units which are already in the 
process of being set up and given our recommendations for 
suitable relief in respect of such units. It appears to us 
that the relief to be given to the units which are still in the 
“letter of intent” state (vide Appendix 24) has necessarily 
to be more substantial than to the units already dealt with 
in paragraph 45 for two reasons. With the marked increase 
in the prices on account of the present inflationary pressures, 
the capital investment required in the case of these units 
is bound to be substantially higher—'Some think it will be 
double or almost double—than that of the units dealt with 
in paragraph 45. Secondly, because of the sudden spurt 
in prices it is not at all likely that the increased depreciation 
will be fully compensated by economies possible by further 
technological improvements, if any, during the price period. 
Both these aspects have to be taken note of in any solution. 
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46.3. One possible way of solving this problem would 
be for the Government to give a general assurance that the 
matter would be looked into when the new production 
capacity actually comes into existence and that the retention 
price fixed will suitably reflect the burden of the heavier 
capital investment and the increased cost of production. 
We, however, feel that this kind of general assurance 
may not prove an effective incentive. We, therefore, 
propose to quantify the effect of these two types of burdens 
on the basis of the material available with us at present and 

the method by which these burdens can be taken 
care of in a practical way in the hope and expectation that 
such quantification will give the necessary fillip to the en¬ 
trepreneur to get on with the job of creating new capacity 
speedily with the confidence that he will get his due reasona¬ 
ble return. 

46.4. Takin g the second aspect first we find that the 
increased depreciation will, even after making an allowance 
for all posssible economies, put up the cost of production 
substantially. To meet this increased cost to a degree 
we feel that a sum of about Rs. 15.00 per tonne should be 
allowed to such units over and above that of the units men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 45 or Rs. 25.00 per tonne over the 
price to the existing units dealt with in paragraph 42. 
This increase has of necessity to be reflected in the retention 
price. We therefore, recommend that an additional price 
of Rs. 15.00 per tonne over that allowed to the units 
mentioned in paragraph 45 (i.e. Rs. 25.00 per tonne over 
the basic retention price granted to the existing units men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 42) should be allowed to such units. 
The position for expansion of a unit will be somewhat diffe¬ 
rent. For reasons similar to the ones mentioned in para¬ 
graph 45. the additional price to be granted in their case 
should be less by about half. In other words, this should 
be Rs. 8.00 over the price to a unit covered by paragraph 
45 or Rs- 13.00 over the basic price to a unit covered by 
paragraph 42 depending upon which unit has undertaken 
this expansion. The additional price will be allowable 
only in respect of the expanded capacity i.e., for the production 
of the expanded unit in excess of the licensed capacity of 
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that unit prior to such expansion. In addition to this we 
have to provide interest free loans for the additional capital 
investment or service charges thereon as discussed in the 
subparagraphs 46.6 onwards. 

46.5. In effect we are suggesting a three tier price 
system—one price for existing units, another for those units 
which are in the process of being set up and likely to go into 
production in the near future, and still another for those which 
are still in the “letter of intent’’ stage and not likely to start 
production till towards the last couple of years of the price 
period. The cumulative effect on the consumer of these 
price increases is likely to be considerable by the end of the 
Fifth Plan period particularly if the price indices continue 
to rise and the scheme of escalation indicated in paragraph 
44 has to be brought into play. The only way to neutralise 
part of these increases is by a suitable adjustment of central 
excise duty particularly in case of new production. The 
Government may like to consider its feasibility. 

46.6. As for the heavy capital investment involved in 
expansion or setting up new units, the problem is basically 
one of finding the necessary finance and its servicing charges. 
As mentioned earlier the investment required for such units 
is likely to be double or almost double of that required for 
setting up units mentioned in para 45. We were told that 
the financial institutions have their own constraints and their 
own criteria, and even with the money the entrepreneur 
may get as loans from the financial institutions and the 
money that he may be able to raise from his internal resources 
there would still be a gap of about half the investment re¬ 
quired. From the detailed discussion that took place on 
this issue during the public inquiry it seems resaonable to 
conclude that the difficulty of the entrepreneur in raising 
all the money from the existing financial institutions was 
likely to prove genuine and that a more assured form of 
providing finance to bridge the gap should be explored. 

46.7. The suggestion that appealed to us in this connec¬ 
tion is that of the creation of a kind of revolving fund to be 
managed by the Government from which loans could be 
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granted to the entrepreneurs interest free. After giving 
considerable thought to this matter we feel that such a fund 
should be created. The salient features of this revolving 
fund—or Cement Development Fund as it could be called— 
could be as follows :— 

46.7.1. The Fund could be created on the pattern of 
the Shipping Development Fund with necessary modifications. 
The nucleus could be started with a compulsory levy on all 
cement produced. Necessary legal powers may have to be 
taken for the purpose. A convenient method could be 
levy of a cess. This could be supplemented by a matching 
grant by the Government and some temporary interest 
free loans if the need arises. The levy could be collected 
by the producers like central excise duty and straightaway 
credited to the Frnd. The Fund could be administered 
by a Cement Development Fund Committee which would 
assess the need for the additional finance required for (i) those 
who are putting un entirely new plants and (ii) those who 
want to increase toe capacity of their units by exapansion. 
This amount could be disbursed in instalments pari passsu 
with the progress of the Project and in certain proportion 
to the funds raised and invested by the entrepreneur him¬ 
self. To avoid d'seri' .Nation, the assesiment of assistance 
will have to be worked on a general patten, and not separately 
for individual needs. The Fund is intended to supple¬ 
ment the normal assistance available from the financial 
institutions and not to replace it. 

46.7.2. The assistance will be in the form of interest 
free loan? for a fairly longisb period say 10-15 years and 
repayable in equal annual instalments after a moratorium 
period of five to eight years from the grant of the loan. 
Necessary penalties for default will also have to be laid 
down. The loan has to be interest free, otherwise it will 
disturb the price mechanism as the interest charges will 
have to be reflected in the retention price. 

46.7.3. The above is only a bare outline of the scheme* 
Detailed modalities will have to be worked out by the Go¬ 
vernment when bringing the scheme into operation. 
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46.7.4 Our broad assessment, based on the present 
information available with us, is that to help create new 
capacity of about nine million tonnes, a Contribution of 
Rs 20.00 per tonne of all cement produced will be required. 
To make the whole of this sum as a levy on the present con¬ 
sumer will be too much of a burden on him when seen in the 
context of the general increase in retention price that we 
are recommending. Increase in cement production is in the 
interest of the national economy as a whole and not that of the cement 
consumer alone and hence we feel that half oj the contribution should 
come from the levy and half from a matching grant as mentioned 
in paragraph 46.7.1. 


46.8. It is of course just possible that in view of the price 
increase that we have recommended for the existing units 
and for the ones that are about to go into production shortly, 
the cash flow of the units that have secured “letters of intent” 
may improve and they may find less difficulty in rasising the 
.whole of the additional finance from the financial institutions. 
In that case no Fund will be required and all that would be 
necessary would be to add a further element to the additional 
price recommended in paragraph 46.4 to take care of the 

.servicing charges on this additional investment. But what 
is more likely is that except for a few fortunate ones, the other 
entrepreneurs may still continue to find it very difficult 
to raise the whole additional finance required from the 
financial institutions. It is, therefore preferable to start 
the nucleus of a revolving fund. Hence our recommenda¬ 
tion to that effect. The quantum of c.onributions to it by 
levy and by a matching grant—suggested by us can be consi¬ 
dered for adjustment by the Government depending upon 
the likely need of such finance as assessed by the Fund Com¬ 
mittee. 

46.9. The Cement Industry is at present in bad shape 
and some bold steps are necessary to lift it out of this morass. 
We feel that if adequate assistance is given to the Industry 
by way of price increase and other measures suggested, it 
should be in a position to expand speedily to fulfil the targets 
for the Fifth Plan period that the Government has in mind. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM¬ 
MENDATIONS 

47.1. Our conclusions and recommendations are 
summarised as under : 

Taking everything into consideration we have decided 
47. S ummar y of 1 ° recommend a uniform ex-works re- 
conclusions tention price for the existing units of the 

and recom- industry. We feel that fixation of a uniform 
mendations. ex-works retention price for the industiy as 
a whole with the added concessions to be given in special 
circumstances mentioned in paragraphs 31.11.2, 45 and 46 
will be the best solution for the rapid development of the 
Industry on the one hand and safeguarding the genuine 
interests of the consumer on the other. 

[Paragraphs 36.5 and 36.6] 

47.2. We do not see any reason to offer any special 
price to Travancore Cements for its production of OPC. 

[Paragraph 36.8] 

47.3. In view of the added concessions indicated in 
paragraphs 31.11.2 and 45 there is no case for continuing 
any more the extra price which is at present being given 
to Assam Cements. 

[Paragraphs 36.9J. 

47.4. (a) As regards the contention that labour cost 
as a percentage of total cost of production has been going 
down whereas the proportion of salaries, allowances etc., 
is going up, it is observed that the modernisation of factories 
results in an increase in the productivity of labour by the 
use of smaller labour force and by increasing the extent 
of mechanisation of various jobs and operations. 
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(b) For the consideration of this issue the relevant forum 
-would be a body such as the Industrial Committee on 
Cement itself and the Tariff Commission can hardly have 
any observations to make on this issue beyond making the 
general observation that as mechanisation increases a fall 
in the labour cost as a percentage of the total cost is not 
an unnatural or unusual phenomenon. 

[Paragraph 38.2.9] 

47.5. The cost of packing material inclusive of inci¬ 
dental expenses has been considered separately from the 
retention price. 

[Paragraph 38.2.10.1] 

47.6. The general pattern of similarities as well as 
disparities which was obseved at the time of the 1961 Report 
more or less continues even at present. In the absence of 
any regional or zonal similarities, therefore, we do not 
think it either possible or necessary to consider a regionwise 
fixation of prices. 

[Paragraph 38.4J 

47.7. We have followed the well recognised system 
of weighted averages for arriving at the overall costs of the 
industry. 

[Paragraph 39-2.5] 

47.8. Escalations should be provided for major elements 
of costs namely, wages and dearness allowance, price of 
coal, power tariff and freight on coal and limestone as per 
details in paragraph 44. 

[Paragraph 39.2.6] 


47.9. The prices that are being recommended by us 
for the future should be prevalent for a period of about 
live years i.e. they should be valid till 31st March, 1979. 

[Paragiaph 39,3] 
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47-10- In the light of the facts stated in paragraph s- 
16.2 to 16.5 an estimate of capacity utilisation at 85 per 
cent for the industi-y as a whole, taking into consideration 
all the units in production as on 1-1-1974 would be a fait 
one. 

[Paragraphs 39.4.1 & 16.5] 

47,11 We do not consider that any general relief is 
necessary for transportation of limestone from long distances. 
However we have in paragraphs 33.7.5.2, 33 - 7 - 5 - 3 , 
33-7-5-4 an( i 33-8 made recommendations concerning the 
relief which should be given to some of the units which were set 
up before the freight pooling system was introduced in 1956. 

[Paragraphs 39.4.3 & 33.8]' 

47.12. We have considered it appropriate for the purpose 
of this inquiry to include the minimum bonus as an item 
of cost. 

[Paragraph 39.4.6] 

47.13. Some of the units may have to use furnace oil 
as fuel due to circumstances completely beyond their control. 
Such units may require special consideration as elaborated 
in paragraphs 23.3 and 23.4. An indication of the adjust¬ 
ment that may have to be made in their case is given in 
paragraph 44.4.2. 

[Paragraph 39.4.8] 


47.14. A sum of Be. 0.50 per tonne of cement may 
be earmarked fot centrally organised B and D activities. 
This sun will foim part of the retention price but its utili¬ 
sation will be as indicated in paragraph 29.6. 

[Paragraphs 29.6 & 39,4.14] 

47.15. The ex-works cost of naked cement is estimated 
at Bs. 117.00 pet tonne. 

fParagrapn 39.4.16] 
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47 -i6. We consider that a return of about 14 per cent 
on capital employed would be a fair estimate. In terms 
of absolute figures this works out to a round sum of Ps. 15.00 
per tonne. 

[Paragraph 40.8] 


47.17. Under the present circumstances provision 
of a suitable allowance for rehabilitation has become a 
compelling necessity. We feel that a fair quantum for re¬ 
habilitation allowance would be Fs. 4.00 per tonne and 
that it should form part of the retention price. The Govern¬ 
ment will have to evolve a methodology to ensure that re¬ 
habilitation allowance is kept in a separate account and is 
not misused. We suggest the creation by Government 
of an account like the “Development and F ehabilitation 
Account” created in 1962. Its details and moda.lities may 
be worked out by Government in consultation with the 
industry. 

[Paragraphs 41.2, 41.4 and 41.5] 

47.18. The final ex-works price to the industry works 
out to Bs. 136.00 per tonne. 

[Paragraph 42.1 


47.19. For the reasons discussed in detail in paragraphs 
20.2.9 and 21.2.10, we are not in favour of fixing a diffe¬ 
rential retention price for PBFS cement and PPC. However, 
certain concessional treatment to these two types of cement 
has been recommended by us in these paragraphs with a 
view to encourage and augment their production. 


[Paragraph 42.2]; 


47.20. The total selling and distribution expenses in¬ 
clusive of selling agents’ commission have necessarily to 
form part of the f.o.r. destination price. For the future we 
have estimated such selling expenses at F s. 3.50 per tonne 
including the selling agent’s commission at Fs. 1.50 per 
tonne. 

[Paragraph 43.1) 
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47-21. Since the system of quarterly fixation of packing 
material cost which is at present in vogue, has been found 
to be working satisfactorily, no change therein is considered 
necessary for the future as well. 

[Paragraph 43.2] 

47.22. Taking into consideration the estimate of the 
heavy capital investment involved, we have come to the 
conclusion that it would be fair to allow to the new units 
in the category mentioned in the list at Appendix-23 which 
commence production during the price period, an additional 
sum of Rs. 10.00 per tonne of cement produced over the 

rice recommended by us for the existing units. 

[Paragraph 45.5] 

47.23. The same considerations as in respect of new 
units will apply to expansion of the existing unrts, subject 
to certain modifications. We feel that it should suffice if 
an increase equil to half of that suggested for new units 
i.e. Ps. 5.00 per extra tonne of cement produced is allowed 
for the expanded capacity i.e. for the prodvrction of expanded 
units in excess of the licensed capacity of such units prror 
to such expansion. 

[Paragraph 45.6] 

47.24. The units listed at Appendix-24 should be 
granted an additional price of Rs. 15.00 per tonne over that 
allowed to the units mentioned in paragraph 45 (i. e., Ps. 
25.00 per tonne over the basic retention price granted to 
the existing units mentioned in paragraph 42). The positron 
for expansion of a unit will be somewhat different. For reasons 
similar to those mentioned in paragraph 45, the additional 
price to be granted in their case should be less by about half. 
In other words, this should be Rs. 8.00 over the price to 
a unit covered by paragraph 45 or Rs. 13.00 over the basic 
price to a unit covered by paragraph 42 depending upon 
which unit has undertaken this expansion. The additional 
price will be allowable only in respect of the expanded capacity 
i.e. for the production of the expanded unit in excess of the 
licensed capacity of that unit prior to such expansion. In 
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addition to this we have to provide interest free loans for 
the additional capital investment or service charges there¬ 
on. 

[Paragiaph 46.4] 

47.25. In effect, we are suggesting a three tier price 
system—one price for existing units, another for those units 
which are in the process of being set up and likely to go 
into production in the near future, and still another for 
those which are still in the “letter of intent” stage and not 
likely to start production till towards the last couple of years 
of the price period. The cumulative effect on the consumer 
of these price increases is likely to be considerable by the 
end of the Fifth Plan period. The only way to neutralise 
part of these increases is by a suitable adjustment of Central 
Excise Duty particularly in case of new production. The 
Government may like to consider its feasibility. 

[Paragraph 46.5] 

47.26. We feel that a revolving fund to be managed 
by the Government from which loans could be granted 
to the entrepreneurs rnterest free (such a fund could be called 
the Cement Development Fund) should be created. The 
salient features of such a fund have been indicated in para¬ 
graphs 46.7.1 and 46.7.2. The details given therein are 
only a bare outline of the scheme. Detailed modalities will 
have to be worked out by the Government when bringing the 
scheme into operation. 

[Paragraph 46.7] 

47.27. Our broad assessment based on the present 
information available with us is that to help create new 
capacity of about nine million tonnes an assistance of Rs. 
20.00 per tonne of production will be required. To make 
the whole of this sum as a levy on the present consumer will 
be too much of a burden on him. We feel that half of the assis¬ 
tance should therefore come from the levy and half from a 
matching grant by Government. 

[Paragraph 46.7.4] 


16—4 T. C.Bom/74 
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47-28. The general consensus of technical opinion now 
is in favour of iaoo tonnes per day (i.e. 400,000 tonnes per 
year) capacity plant being taken as the economic size in 
the present conditions in India. The units with smaller 
plants which account for about 60 per cent of the total units 
in the industry would, therefore, do well to try to expand 
at least to this economic size. We suggest that applications 
for expansion from these units to reach the level of eoncomic 
size of 1200 tonnes per day should be encouraged and con¬ 
sidered sympathetically by the Government in relaxation 
of the present restrictions, legal or otherwise, if any. 

[Paragraph 11.5] 

47.29. Since the trend is to go in for still higher capacity 
plants to take maximum advantage of economics of scale, 
we should gradually plan for bigger size plants and equip¬ 
ment required therefor. We agree with the approach suggested 
bv the Task force INo.V in this connection, which is reproduced 
in paragraph it.6 and commend it for the consideration of 
the Government. 

[Paragraph 11.6] 

47.30. Even though the normal trend should be to 
have plants of bigger stze it does not obviate the necessity, 
of having to put up small plants in special circumstances, 
geographical or otherwise wheie plants of bigger size may 
not be that appropriate. It will be in the overall national 
interest to locate even smaller plants at such places for instance, 
in the hilly r egions or areas which are difficult ofaccess provided 
adequate lime-stone deposits are within easy reach. This 
approach will help not only to correct regional imbalance 
but will also cut down unnecessary long rail haulage and 
heavy transport costs. 

[Paragraph ir.7] 

47.31. Our immediate concern strould be increased 
production in the shortest possible time, and therefore, 
those whether in the public sector or the private sector who 
have the necessary expertise and can raise the necessary 
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finance should be encouraged in every practical way to 
give concrete shape to this objective. This pragmatic approach 
would go a long way towards bosting the output of cement 
in coming years and fulfilling the target set for the Fifth 
Plan period. 

[Paragraph 12.4] 

47.32. Since the major portion of additional capacity 
^9.54 million tonnes) is still in the “letter of intent” stage, 
and the actual setting up of relevant cement plants is a long 
way off, it is necessary that the Government should keep the 
position under close watch to ensure that difficulties of 
implementation, if any, are promptly attended to and the 
intending parties enabled to translate into concrete action 
the “letters of intent” issued to them. 

[Paragraph 13.2] 

47.33. We feel that even though there is at present a 
shortage of cement for domestic consumption, export of 
cement should not be discouraged, since it is necessary 
to keep our foot-hold in the export market as a long term 
policy. 

[Paragraph 14.12: 


47,34. Our aim should be to step up productive capacity 
and production to meet the domestic demand as well as the 
demand for exports. This can be achieved by allowing 
expansion of the existing units located at the port areas or 
towns as well as by encouraging setting up of a new units in 
such areas. In this connection the Cement Corporation of 
India which is a public sector undertaking can also play a 
significant role. 

[Paragraph £14.13] 


47.35. The export incentives should be kept under 
constant review and adjusted from time to time to ensure 
that exporters are not put to any loss and that on the other 
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hand if possible they have a slight edge o\er others to make 
them redouble their efforts to produce more for exports. 

[Paragraph 14.14} 


47.36. In the event of export becoming quite lucrative 
for the industry instead of being a source of loss under the 
changing circumstances Government, while naturally 
encouraging exports to the maximum extent possible, should 
also ensure that it mops up most of such fortuitous profits 
by appropriate measures. 

[Paragraph 14.14} 

47.37. It would be safeT for us to make our own assessment 
of capacity utilisation in this country rather than base our 
conclusions on a con parision with the situation obtaining 
in foreign countries. 

[Paragraph 16.1 ] 


47.38. We see no reason to differ from the estimate 
made by such a responsible body as the Task Force. We 
have therefore, adopted the estimate of demand of 28 million 
tonnes made by the Task Force as our estimate of demand 
of cement at the end of the Fifth Plan period. 

[Paragraph 17.2} 

47.39. Since the total production of PBFS cement 
from the existing units as well as from the new units may 
not go beyond three million tonnes it would appear that 
there is no likelihood of reaching the demand of six million 
tonnes estimated by the Task Force in the coming years. 
Concerted efforts on the part of the concerned authorities 
as well as producers would, therefore, be needed to fill 
the gap between the estimated demand and likely supply of 
PBFS cement. 


[Paragraph 20.2.5] 
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47 - 4 °* With expected increase in the demand for 
production of PBFS cement there is a likelihood of the price of 
BFS also going up further in the future. Consequently un¬ 
healthy competition for obtaining BFS might develop between 
the various producers. Such a trend would be very undesirable 
and we feel that BFS should be made available to producers 
of PBFS cement, at their plants, whether in the private 
or the public sectors, at a uniform reasonable price. With 
a view to ensuring this we feel that the question of fixing 
a uniform reasonable price for BFS to the various producers 
should be entrusted to a Co-ordinating Committee on which 
could be represented, inter alia , the steel plants, the cement 
producers and the Cement Controller. In order to encourage 
the use of BFS for the production of cement it would be 
desirable for the price of BFS to be fixed at a level that would 
give the producer of PBFS Cement an economic edge over 
the producer of OPC. 

[Paragraph 20.2.8] 

47.41. The fact that the demand for PBFS cement 
is not picking up in spite of its attendant benefits indicates 
that adequate measures to popularise its use among the 
consumers of cement have not been taken so far. We, there¬ 
fore, suggest that suitable steps may be taken by the Govern¬ 
ment to carry out publicity which would result in popularising 
the use of PBFS cement as an alternative to the use of OPC. 
Further, since the Government is the major consumer of 
cement it may consider the issue of instructions to all Govet n- 
ment Department to make maximum use of PBFS cement 
in all constructions where PBFS cement can safely replace 
OPC. 

[Paragraph 20.2.10] 


47.42. In order to encourage the production of PPC 
with fiy ash as the base, it would be necessary on the part 
of thermal power stations to ensure the production of good 
quality fly ash from the planning stage itself by adopting 
proper quality control measures. Another aspect where 
proper planning is necessary by the thermal power stations 
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is regarding the collection cf fly ash in dry forr of requisite 
quality acceptable to the cement industry and its proper 
storage. 

[Paragraph 21.2.8] 

47.43. In order to ensure consistent quality of fly ash 
from the thermal stations free from harmful impurities and 
also to ensure regular production of PPC on a commercial 
scale, there is need for accelerating further research in 
this field. Wide and sustained publicity will also be necessary 
to educate the public about the advantages of using such 
cement. Government Departments themselves may have 
to take the lead in its use as they are the major consumers of 
cement. 

[Paragraph 21.2 .11 ] 

47.44. We do not think that keeping the retention 
price of PPC at the same level as that of OPC is by itself going 
to prove much of an incentive in the present stage of its 
development. It is in the national interest that the manu¬ 
facture of PPC should be encouraged as, inter alia, it will 
increase the availability of cement and also help to conserve 
good quality limestone. We feel that an added incentive is 
required to help its speedy development. This incentive 
can take the form of differential (lower) excise duty on 
PPC as compared to that of OPC and the Government may 
like to consider this suggestion. This additional incentive 
would give a fillip to the industry to manufacture such 
cement and to give it wide publicity to encourage its use 
by the public and Government Departments. The position 
may be reviewed and the question of continuing this conces¬ 
sion reconsidered towards the end of the Fifth Plan Period 
by which time we hope the public apathy towards PPC 
manufacture and consumer resistance to its use would have 
been overcome and its use well established. 

[Paragraph 21.2.11 and 21.2.12] 

47.45. We would like to draw the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to the various difficulties experienced by the cement 
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units, in the matter of supply of coal by the collieries to them 
as detailed in Paragraphs 22.3 and 22.4. and suggest that 
suitable steps to remedy the situation to the extent possible 
may be taken. We also commend the suggestion for the 
demarcation of particular collieries for supply cf coal tp 
particular cement units contained in Paragraph 22.5 for 
Government’s consideration. 

[Paragraph 22.6] 

47.46. We have considerable syn pathy with the lot 
of the producets who just do not find it possible to get adequate 
supplies of coal. It means either their cutting down production 
or incurring heavy losses. Since cement is an item which is 
needed for industries at home and, as a foreign exchange 
earner for export, the desideratum should, therefore, be 
to speed up production of cement to the maximum extent 
possible. It is, therefore, desirable that all units which are 
using furnace oil should be encouraged to switch over or 
switch back to coal and Government should facilitate such a 
changeover. 

[Paragraph 23.4] 

47 • 47- One of the ways in which supply of uninterrupted 
power to cement units could be ensured is to encourage the 
cement units to instal and work their own generating sets 
so that production of cement is rapidly stepped up to meet 
its increasing demand. Wc, therefore, recommend that 
proposals from cement units for the setting up of and working 
their own generating sets should be considered sympathe¬ 
tically by the authorities concerned. 

[Paragraph 24.2] 

47.43. (a! We are particularly concerned about the 
unduly long delivery period taken by the manufacturers 
for the supply of mtjor item; of sto-os and spares sucia as 
heavy steel castings, steel plates and large gear boxes. Since 
the supply of m ost of these item; is met by the public sector 
undertakings, Government may look into the matter for 
such steps as may be considered necessary to expedite the 
delivery of such items. 
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(bl Such units as are not in a position to procure their 
requirei ents of materials such as M.S. plates and M.S. 
angles from indigenous sources should be permitted to import 
them on an ad-hoc basis. 'Ve suggest that Government 
may take appropriate measures in this regard. 

[Paragraph 25.2] 

47.49. Some suggestions were made to us to have the 
capacity of the Cement Machinery Manufacturers reassessed. 
However, in view of the observations made by the Task 
Force No. V (on Machine Tools, Industrial Machinery 
and Allied Industries vide paragraph 26.4.il we do not 
see any necessity for suggesting reassessn ent. 

[Paragraph 26.4.3] 

47.50. The real problem of cement machinery manu¬ 
facturers is their entire dependence for supplies of major 
components on public sector undertaking such as Hindustan 
Steel, Heavy Engineering Corporation, Ranchi and Heavy 
Electricals, Bhopal. The Primary need, therefore, would 
be to assess the capacity of these undertaking to supply 
components without undue delay' and to take suitable measures 
to gear up their production programme so as to ensure timely 
supply of complete cement plants by the cement machinery 
manufacturers with a view to meeting the target of production 
of cement during the Fifth Plan period. The remedial 
measures necessary in this connection have already been 
indicated in Paragraph 25.2. 

* [Paragraph 26.4.4] 

47.51. In the light of the detailed examination of cost 
increases in the cement making machinery including electricals 
since the year 1969, the Study Group set up by the Task 
Force for Cement industry suggested that tne matter may 
be looked into further by the Task Force V on Industrial 
Machinery particularly with a view to examining tne steps 
that might be needed to bring down the prices of cement 
making machinery as well as of the casting and electrical 
items supplied by the H.E.C., Ranchi and Heavy Electricals, 
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Bhopal. The matter is certainly well worth a study in depth 
and we hope that as a result of this study and/or such other 
studies that may be undertaken, Government would find 
it possible to take necessary steps early to ensure a sig¬ 
nificant reduction in the prices of cement making machi¬ 
nery. 

[Paragraph 26.5.3] 

47.52. Since better quality of cement is not necessarily 
the result of better process or better techniques but due 
to the availability of better quality/higher grade limestone 
to the concerned cement factories, we feel that a stage has 
not yet come where ordinary portland cement can be 
priced according to the different grades suitable to the 
technical needs of the consumers. 

[Paragraph 28.1] 

47.53. Though the general consensus of opinion was 
that the quality of cement is by and large good, there are 
complaints about setting time and other damage to cement 
received by the consumers. Apparently also some of the old 
bags used by the units are torn and bad. T Ve draw the 
attention of the industry to such complaints and urge it to 
make earnest efforts to eliminate the same. 

[Paragraph 28.4] 

47.54. We feel that in addition to what the individual 
units may achieve for their own benefit by their research 
efforts, there is need for a centrally organised R. & D. for 
the benefit of the industry as a whole. We have suggested 
in paragraph 39.4.14 that a sum of Re. 0.50 per tonne may 
be earmarked for centrally organised R & D activities. This 
sum will form part of the retention price but will be deposited 
by the producers in a separate “Research Account” which 
will be at the disposal of the Central Government for assisting 
the C.R.I.I. and other centrally organised research organi¬ 
sation in their R. & D. work in the interest of the cement 
industry. 


[Paragraphs 29.3 and 29.6] 
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47-55- The plea of the industry, that a lower freight 
concession for open wagon transport should be accorded, 
appears to be justified for reasons elaborated in paragraph 
30.1.1.1. .We, therefore, suggest that this matter may be 
considered sympathetically by the Railway Authorities. 

[Paragraph 30.1.1.2] 

47.56. We suggest that the Railway Authorities 
concerned in coordination with the cement manufacturers 
should take suitable remedial measures where necessary 
to ensure timely supply of adequate wagons to the cement 
industry and for the proper maintenance of such wagon s. 

[Paragraph 30.1.3.2] 

47 - 57 - The suggestions made by the Railway Board 
regarcling the increased movement in block rakes and setting 
up of dumps in or near major centres of consumption may 
be examined by the Cement Controller in close co-ordination 
with the Railway Authorities. 

[Paragraphs 30.1.7.1 and 30.1.7.2] 

47.58. We agree that the matter of examining the 
possibility of improving the packing condition of cement 
such as using polythene lined bags, as is done in advanced 
countries, is important enough to be pursued further vigoro¬ 
usly by the C.R.I.I. and others concerned since any improve¬ 
ment in the present method of packing will reduce loss of 
cement by leakage and may also facilitate its movement 
in open wagons. 

[Paragraph 30.1.7.3]. 

47 - 59 - Wc feel that in the present stage of our economy 
it will be in our overall national interest to consider the two 
means of transport—viz., rail and road—-as complementary 
to each other rather than as competitive. There is, therefore, 
greater necessity for coordinating the approach and thinking 
between the Railway authorities, the Cement Controller 
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and the other authorities concerned in the matter of move¬ 
ment of cement by rail and by road so that the most rational 
pattern of transport is adopted. The existing limit of ioo 
kilometres for road transport may also be considered in 
this background and appropriately extended by the Cement 
Controller if the coordinated thinking points to that solution 
as the more satisfactory one. 

[Paragraph 30.3] 

47.60. Uniformity of F. O. R. destination price is 
certainly a desirable objective but any steps that reduce the 
burden of heavy freight charges and long haulage of rail¬ 
way wagons without pushing up the final price of cement 
to the consumer will be a step in the right direction.. 

[Paragraph 31.8.1] 

47.61. A major portion of the additional’ capacity of 
13 million tonnes is intended to be set up in the deficit zones 
of the North and the East. This should go a long way in 
correcting the regional imbalance and also bring down the 
average lead and consequently the freight costs provided 
the intended new capacity in various regions is really, 
installed, and effective remedies are taken for removing 
the crippling effects of external constraints that inhibit 
production. 

[Paragraphs31.10.2 and 31.10.3] 

47.62. The cost of setting up and working of small 
plants situated in places in remote areas, some of which 
are also of strategic importance is likely to be higher; so 
also the cost of quarrying and transport of limestone on 
account of difficult terrain involved. Such plants should 
get some assistance from the freight pool as installation of 
such plants will save heavy freight charges that would other¬ 
wise have been incurred if cement were to be supplied to 
these areas from distant factories. One way of offering this 
assistance would be for the producer to be given the F.O.R. 
destination price by the Cement Controller, but allowed 
to retain to himself the whole or part of the difference between 
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the average All-India freight and the freight incurred by 
the factory in the despatch of its own cement to the nearby 
areas allotted to it. 

[Paragraphs 3i.ii.i and 31.X1.2] 

47.63. Since the starting of new factories in the deficit 
regions would be of great benefit to the State Governments 
concerned it would be desirable if they could also consider 
various steps enumerated in paragraph 31.12 that would 
encourage setting up of such factories in their areas 
speedily. 

[Paragraph 31.12] 

47.64. To encourage split location, the principle of 
reimbursement of freight normally applicable to cement 
should be made available to the movement of clinker also 
as is being done at present in the case of Shree Digvyay 
Cement Company. This should provide the necessary in¬ 
centive to the industry for planning split location for their 
plants. 

[Paragraph 32.8] 

47.65. When licensing the inter-grinding unit for 
production of PBFS cement, the authorities concerned will 
have to take great care to ensure that its location is such 
that the movement of clinker, BFS or of both is in the logical 
forward direction towards the cement consuming centres. 
This precaution is all the more necessary to eliminate problems 
of movement such cement because it will not be only or.e 
unit which will be producing PBFS cement. 

[Paragraph 32.11] 


47.66. In order that all concerned factories may get 
the BFS at the same price, it is necessary that freight charges 
on movement of BFS also are pooled and become part of 
the general freight pooling system. 


[Paragraph 32.12] 
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47-67- (i) If the inter-grinding unit is at the cement 
consuming centre and the Cement Controller has allocated 
only that consuming centre for the consumption of the 
entire cement produced in that inter-grinding unit, the 
question of granting further freight charges to such cement 
will not arise. 

(ii) One can visualise a position where the cement 
produced by an inter-grinding unit whether it is located 
near a steel plant or a clinker plant or a consuming centre, 
cannot be wholly consumed in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. It will, therefore, have to be moved to other consuming 
centres as allocated by the Cement Controller. There is 
no reason why such movement, which has the concurrence 
of the Cement Controller, should not form part of the freight 
pooling system even though the movement of clinker and 
BFS to the inter-grinding unit for the production of this 
cement might have also participated in the freight pooling 
system. 

[Paragraph 32.13] 

47.68. As"in the case of BFS/clinker, movement of 
fly ash also should become part of the freight pooling system; 
as elaborated in paragraph 32.14 so also the movement of 
PPC, if, under the allocation orders of the Cement Controller, 
it has to move to cement consuming centres away from the 
place of the inter-grinding units, 

[Paragraph 32.14] 


47.69. The arrangement of freight pooling on a regional 
basis as suggested by the U.P. Government cannot be 
implemented unless a particular region is just self-sufficient, 
neither surplus nor deficit and can be completely sealed 
off from other regions. When the regional imbalance gets 
reduced as a result of the various remedial measures recom¬ 
mended by us the incidence of average freight will also, 
autom ideally get reduced and the objective desired by the 
U.P. Government will te achieved to a considerable, 
extent. 


[Paragraph 33 - 4 - 3 - 3 ) 
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47-7°- ^ ie interest of our overall economy and that 
of the consumer, the freight pooling system should be conti¬ 
nued to ensure equal availability and uniform price of cement 
all over the country. The position may be reviewed towards 
the close of the Fifth Plan period to see if any modifications 
are called for in the system. 

[Paragiaph 33.6] 

47.71. We feel that taking into consideration the spirit in 
which the freight pooling system was evolved, it would 
be more equitable if in the areas which are not covered by 
the Rail system the district town is adopted as the ultimate 
point of transport to which, beyond the rail head is also 
covered by the freight pooling system. The supplies to places 
in between the rail heads and district town and also beyond 
it will, however, have to be made from the rail head or the 
district town in the usual way. The Cement Controller may 
consider the feasibility of this proposal. 

[Paragraph 33.7.2] 

47.72. The weighted average of lime-stone transport 
costs of all costed units taken into consideration in our final 
cost schedule should give the affected factories (vide para¬ 
graph 33.7.5) some relief. We suggest that if any pre-freight- 
pooling factories feel that such relief is inadequate, they 
may approach the Cement Controller who should in each 
individual case, decide how much relief, if any, is necessary 
and what portion of the excessive transport charges of their 
lime-stone is to be reimbursed from the freight pool. As indi¬ 
cated in paragraph 33.7.5.4 no relief will be admissible 
to the factories that came into existence after the freight 
pooling system was introduced. 

[Paragraph 33.8] 

47.73. In the context of acute shortage of cement which 
is prevailing at present, the recommendation made in para¬ 
graph 20.2 of the Commission’s 1961 Report is valid even 
now and in fact assumes even greater importance. We, 
therefore, reiterate this recommendation as reproduced 
below for appropriate action. 
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“Government authorities and Project authorities as 
the largest consumers of cement should programme 
their indents evenly throughout the year so as to cause 
the least disturbance to cement production and also 
to avoid strain on the Railways in seasons of peak 
transport.” 

[Paragraph 34.2.5] 

47.74. In connection with the allegations of black 
marketing in cement and exploitation of consumers by 
corrupt practices, the Commission had observed in its 1961 
Report (Paragraph 20.4) that when controls exist, they 
should be properly enforced by the local authorities and that 
better control has to be exercised by the cement factories 
and their sole selling agents over the lower tiers of distri¬ 
bution system. We reiterate, for necessary action, the re¬ 
commendation made by the Commission in its 1961 Report. 

[Paragraph 34.3.2.2] 

47.75. We feel that greater check and more effective 
supervision by the indenting Government Departments, 
Public Sector Undertakings and other organisations con¬ 
cerned is called for to plug this potential source of leakage 
viz., the Government quota of cement. The producer 
must also display a greater sense of responsibility and exercise 
a greater degree of vigilance so that malpractices on the part 
of their dealers are stopped. 

[Paragraphs 34.3.2.4 & 34.3.2.5] 

47.76. The root cause of the entire problem of mal¬ 
practices is of course the acute shortage of cement. The main 
solution, therefore, lies in the stepping up of production 
so that the existing situation of scarcity is remedied. The 
various measures that we have suggested in this Report 
are inter alia aimed at that objective. 

[Paragiaph 34.4] 

47.77. We understand that in the case of some commo¬ 
dities for example, sugar, tobacco and certain textile fabrics 
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the Government of India have, under the provision of addi¬ 
tional duty of excise (Goods of Special Importance) Act 
1957, the legal power to charge an additional excise duty 
in lieu of sales-tax by the States and to reimburse the States 
in an appropriate manner. Cement well qualifies for the 
definition of “Goods, of special importance”. We suggest 
that if and when Government in consultation with the State 
Governments consider the question of enlarging the scope 
of this legislation, they may consider the desirability of 
including ‘cement’ also as one of the items therein. 

[Paragraph 35.3] 
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We are also grateful to Shri R. D. Shah, the President of 
the Cement Manufacturers’ Association, Dr. Visweswariya, 
Director of the Cement Research Institute of India and 
Shri B. V. Raju, Chairman of the Cement Corporation 
of India who met us as and when requested for discussions 
on various issues arising out of the deliberations at the public 
inquiry and otherwise. Our thanks are also due to the Chief 
Cost Accounts Officer, Ministry of Finance for sparing the 
services of his Cost Accounts Officers for costing some of the 
cement units. 

48.2. We also wish to place on record our warm ap¬ 
preciation of the hard work put in by Officers and staff 
of our office engaged on this inquiry. 

D. P. AN AND, 
Chairman, 

S. S. SAXENA, PEAMOD SINGH, 

Secretary Member , 

Bombay; M. 3- PALEKAE, 

Dated 3 oth Marth, 1974. Member. 
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APPENDIX i 
{Vide Paragraph 2.4) 

Letter of Government Reference to the Commission 
No. i8(3)/Tar/72 
Government on India 

Ministry of Foreign Trade 

EXPRESS DELIVERY 

New Delhi, the 28th April, 1972 
To 

The Secretary, 

Tariff Commission, 

C. G. O. Building, 

Bombay. 

S'WJBCT : —Comprehensive review of the cement industry in India—Revision 
of fair ex-works prices payable to the producers—reference 
regarding — 

Sir, 

I am directed to invite a reference to the report (1961) made by the 
Tariff Comm’ssion on the 26th August, 1961 on the question of the 
revision of fair ex-works prices payable to the cement producers. The 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission in this report were accepted 
by the Government of India with certain modifications vide their 
resolution No. Gem-8(27)/6i dated the 31st October, 1961. 

2. Since then ad hoc increases have been allowed by the Government 
In the ex-works prices payable to cement producers, and these have now 
risen to as much as Rs. too per tonne. Some of the increases have been 
allowed in the wake of increases in the prices of inputs, while others have 
been of an anticipatory nature. In the absence of a detailed enquiry, 
however, it is not possible to say whether the increases sanctioned have 
conformed to the actual changes in the pattern of costs of the industry. 
While in some cases the incidence of increased costs might have been more 
than that actually allowed, in others the latter might have been excessive 
looking at the increased volume of production, the modernisation of plant 
and machinery and the scope for reduction in costs, etc. 

3. Morever, in the period that has elapsed since the last enquiry, 
there haye been significant changes in the circumstances of the industry. 
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The capacity of the industry has doubled, new and more modern plants 
have been set up, the indigenous manufacture of cement machnery has 
begun and dependence on imported equipment has been reduced. At 
the same time, the expansion of the industry has not kept pace with the 
growth in demand for cement. There is at present a marginal shortage 
which it is apprehended, may become more acute in the following years. 
Further, the growth of the industry from regional point of view of supply 
and demand has not been satisfactory, leading to transport difficulties 
and freight charges. 

4. Having regard to these considerations, the Government have come 
to the view that a comprehensive review of the industry is called for with 
a view evolving policies that could assist in the more efficient and pro¬ 
gressive growth of the industry. The basic objective is to ensure the de¬ 
velopment of the cement industry in a measure and in a manner that would 
enable the requirements (including exports) to be met adequately at a 
minimum cost to the economy. 

5. In undertaking the comprehensive review of the cement industry 
recommending fair ex-works prices payable to the producers, the Tariff 
Commission may take into account inter-alia the following Considera¬ 
tions : 

(a) the price structure is such as would encourage the growth of the 
industry and, at the same time, as would exercise greater pres 
sure towards efficiencies and economies in the cost of pro' 
duction. 

(b) whether, given the regional imbalances between supply and 
demand, suitable incentives for the setting up of additional 
capacity in deficit or near-deficit areas, or a suitable structure of 
prices, regional or otherwise, may be necessary; and 

(c) the necessity for using supplementary raw materials like slag, 
and pozzalanic materials adequately and the measures as would 
lead to fuller utilisation of such materials. 

6. Arrangements in regard to present freight pooling may be reviewed 
carefully so as to minimise the burden of transport costs to the consumer 
and, in particular, to assist in reducing regional imbalances in the develop¬ 
ment of the industry. Since the freight cost also is a cost to the economy 
and to the consumer, the relevant consideration should be to minimise 
the total cost including the production cost and the freight cost. If ne¬ 
cessary, having regard to the location of raw materials sources and centres 
of demand and the transport difficulties, the advantages of split location 
and the policy to be adopted in such cases may be examined. 

7. I am to request the Commission under Section 12(d) of the Tariff 
Commisison Act, 1951 (50 of 1951) that this study may be undertaken 
on an urgent basis, and the recommendations/Report of the Tariff Com- 



nir*sioa ftfm&hed to Government as early as possible, preferably not later 
than the jsv §-1 tjjt. The Tariff Commission may also mate teeonamenda- 
tions 0f ap interim nature pending the submission of its final report, 

8. Any farther information, if inquired, in connection with this en¬ 
quiry may Itindiy be obtained, direct from the Ministry of Industrial 
Development (Shri S. K. Kao, Deputy Secretary), Udyog Bhavan, New 
Delhi, to avoid delay. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 

(K. K. DWIVEDI) 

Deputy Secretary to the Government 
oif India. 



APPENDIX 9 

(Vide Paragraph 3.3) 

Interim Report an the revision of Fait 
Ex-works prices payable to Cement Producers 

The Government of India by the Ministry of Foreign, Trade letter 
No. 18(3)/Tar/72 dated 28th April 1972 have requested the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion under Section 12(d) of the Tariff Commission Act, 1951 to undertake 
urgently a comprehensive review of the cement industry and to recommend 
fair ex-works prices payable to the producers. 

2, The last inquiry by the Tariff Commission into the price structure 
of the cement industry was in 1961. The Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions made in its Report (1961) were accepted by Government with cer¬ 
tain modifications by their Resolution dated 31st October 1961. Since 
then, ad hoc increases were allowed by Government from time to time and 
the last increase raising the price of naked cement payable to producers 
to Rs. too/- per tonne was made with effect from 16th April 1969. Some 
of the increases in costs were allowed in the wake of increase in the prices 
of inputs while others were of an anticipatory nature. In the absence of 
a detailed inquiry, it was not possible for Government to assess whether 
the increases sanctioned by them conformed to the actual changes in the 
pattern of costs of the industry. Since the last inquiry, there have been 
significant changes in the circumstances of the industry. Its capacity 
has doubled, new and more modern plants have been set up and the 
indigenous manufacture of cement machinery has already begun thereby 
reducing the dependence on imported equipments. At the same time 
however, the expansion of the industry has not kept pace with the growth 
in demand for cement. Further, the growth of the industry from the point 
of view of regional supply and demand has not been satisfactory leading 
to transport difficulties and increases in freight charges. In view of these 
considerations, the Government came to the conclusion that a comprehen¬ 
sive review ofthe industry was called for. The basic objective of the review 
was “to ensure the development of the cement industry in a measure and 
in a manner that would enable the requirements (including exports) to 
be met adequately at a minimum cost to the economy.” Therefore, 
in undertaking the comprehensive review the Commission has been 
requested by the Government to bear in mind inter-alia the following 
considerations :— 

“(a) The price structure is such as would encourage the growth of 
the industry and, at the same time, as would exercise greater 
pressure towards efficiencies and economies in the cos of pro¬ 
duction ; 
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(b) whether, given the regional imbalances between supply and 
demand, suitable incentives for the setting up of additional 
capacity in deficit or near-deficit areas, or a suitable structure 
of prices, regional or otherwise, may be necessary; and 

(c) the necessity for using supplementary raw materials like slag 
and pozzalanic materials adequately and the measures as would 
lead to fuller utilisation of such materials.” 


3. The Government have also suggested that the Commission may 
make recommendations of an interim nature pending submission of its 
final Report. . 

4. The Commission initiated the inquiry immediately on receipt 
of the reference. This is a comprehensive review of the cement industry 
covering all its aspects and the terms of reference are wide. Partly 
duetto the nature of the inquiry and to a large extent due to the Commis¬ 
sion s pre-occupation with another priority case, namely, fixation of pri¬ 
ces of sugar and also paucity of costing personnel, the cement review could 
not be completed earlitr. In connection with the comprehensive re¬ 
view, questionnaires have been issued to various interests concerned and 
replies or memoranda have been received from many of them. The 
voluminous information and data made available to the Commission 
arc being scrutinised. Cost investigation of the 23 selected units has 
been completed and the data are now being processed. What still re¬ 
mains to be done is to hold a formal public inquiry and to discuss with 
the representatives of costed units about their actual costs of production 
and future estimates. It will take some time to complete these formali¬ 
ties and to sumbit the detailed Report. Meanwhile, the industry has 
been pressing for an interim relief on the ground that the present controlled 
price of Rs - too/-per tonne fixed in April 1969 is very low and unremune- 
rative. The. Commission has examined the nature and the extent 
of increases in costs since April 1969 as revealed in the Balance Sheets 
and Profit and Loss Accounts of the costed units and the studies under¬ 
taken by its Cost Accounts Officers and has come to the conclusion that 
some interim relief should be provided immediately to the industry pen¬ 
ding the sumbission of its final Report. Accordingly, this interim Report 
is being submitted to Government and its scope is restricted to an 
assessment of increase in cost that needs to be provided for immediately 
in the controlled price of cement. 

5 ; In 1961 there were 34 units engaged in the manufacture of cement 
> of which 14 belonged to the Associated Cement Companies Ltd. (AGC 1 . 
The industry now consists of 52 units, 17 of these being in the A. C. C. 
group. The Commission did not consider it necessary to examine the 
costs of production of all the units and selected a representative sample 
compr ising 23 factories having regard to the various factors which influence 
cost, such as, location of the factory, capacity, regional distribution, pro¬ 
cess of manufacture adopted and age of the plant. Representation has 
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al»o been given to puolic sector units in the sample. Before selecting 
the cost sample the Commission invited views of the Cement Manufactur¬ 
ers Association in the matter and held detailed discussions with its repre¬ 
sentatives on various relevant aspects. These 23 factories were coated 
by the Cost Officers for the latest accounting year for which audited data 
were available i.e. 1971 in certain cases and 1971-72 in others. The 
list of factories selected for costing,, together with the years of their esta¬ 
blishment, the names oftbe officers who examined them and the accounting 
year for which the cost data were examined, is given in Annexure I. 

6. A statement, showing costs of naked cement of the 23 units sele¬ 
cted for cost investigation as computed by the investigating officers is 
given in Annexure IT. The costs show wide fluctuations from Rs. 70.64. 
per tonne in the case of A. C. G. unit at Shahabad to Rs. 134.25 in the 
case of Sone Valley. The weighted average cost of the 23 units works 
out to Rs. 97.42 per tonne. To this average cost has to be added the 
incidence on account of increases in the prices of Bengal Slack Grade I 
coal and Singareni coal effective from 1st September 1972 and 1st Fe¬ 
bruary 1973 respectively, surcharge of 10% on power from 1st November 
I 97 a > increases in wages and D.A., together with other benefits, which 
came into operation from 1 si June 1972 and 1st January 1973 respectively 
and the rise in the freight rate on gypsum from 15th April 1972. The 
cumulative incidence of these increases has been assessed at Rs. 4.78 
per tonne of cement. The Commission has not however taken into account 
the proposed increase in railway freight on coal from 1st April 1973 under 
the recent Railway Budget introduced in Parliament, the average impact 
of which works out to 30 paise per tonne of cement. The total weighted 
average cost for the entire cost sample now comes to Rs. 102.20 (Rs. 
97.42 + Rs. 4.78'! per tonne of cement. 

7. Of the 23 units included in the cost sample, the production cost 
of 3 vis., Chanda units of A. C. C., Dalla unit of U. P. Cement Corpora¬ 
tion and Sone Valley have been found to be relatively very high—even 
more than Rs. 120 per tonne. As in this interim Report the Commission 
proposes to recommend only the bare minimum increases in price, aliera- 
nate costs have been worked out after excluding these three high cost 
units. The weighted average cost of the 20 units worked out toRs. 98.93 
per tonne inclusive of the recent cumulative increase of Rs.4.78. 

8. During the lacs five years, the capacity utilisation by the industry 
as a whole was 83% in 1968, 94% in 1969, 82% in 1970, 77% in 1971 
and 83% in 1972. It may also be mentioned that during 1971-1971/72 
for which the sample units have been costed, the average utilisation of 
capacity worked out to 82.38% for all the 23 cost units, and after excluding 
the three high cost ones, 84.20% for the 20 units. The Commission is 
conscious of the fact that the cement industry is capable of realising 90% 
or more of its Capacicy as is borne out by the actual performance of cer¬ 
tain units. However at the present juncture, there are certain inhibiting 
factors which render it difficult for the industry to attain capacity 
of such a high order. There have been drastic reductions in power supply 



ii*almaM.aU jwsrts oC tha country and especially ia the south. Though 
tb«tf eutshre of a temporary nature, they ate likelyto eonthwre for a few 
more months at least. In the matter of transport, although steps have 
been taken, by Government to augment wagon suupply their full effect 
can be felt only after some time. The industry, while conceding that 
there has been some imporvement in wagon supply during the last few 
months enabling it to step up production of cement, has expressed appre¬ 
hension about the possibility of wagon supply being restricted again in 
the future, as substantial quantities of foodgrains will have to be transported 
ty different parts of the country to meet the requirements of drought 
affected areas during the critical months before the rains. Having re¬ 
gard to these considerations, the Commission consider that for the 
purpose ofthis interim Report, it would be more realistic to assume 
capacity utilisation at 33% of the aggregate installed capacity than 
pitch it up at a higher theoretical level. 

9. For determining the fair ex-works price, the Commission has ado¬ 
pted as hitherto, the method ofweighted averages and considered the costs 
as would be applicable for the immediate future only without making any 
provision for increases in different elements such as increment for labour 
and staff, increase in prices of consumable stores and repair cost, etc. 
Similarly, it has also not taken into account any revision in the amount 
of depreciation under the written down value method. Nor has it consi¬ 
dered the question of rehabilitation allowance, etc. The Commission 
has adopted this course as it feels that the various issues involved which 
are likely to push up the final price require a deep and exhaustive study 
and therefore its interim recommendation should be confined only to what 
isescapable at present regarding increase in costs of various items. 

to. In regard to return to the industry, the Commission has adopted 
the specific' provision of Rs. 14/- per tonne as allowed by the Government 
in the price structure of cement since January 1966 without going into 
the adequacy or otherwise of this quantum. This issue in all its aspects 
including whether the provision or return should be a specific amount 
per unit of output as at present or a percentage on Capital employed 
in any other form will be considered during the course of the exhaustive 
ikquityi 
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1 1 ■ Comparative figures of weighted average colts and prices for the 
■?3 costed units and the reduced sample efso units, computed in the manner 
indicated in the foregoing paragraphs are set out below :— 


Items 

For 23 costed 
units 

For 2p costed 
units i.e. after 
excluding 

3 high cost units 

Capacity utilised during the costed 
years (1971-1971/72) 

82-38% 

84-20% 

*. Weighted average cost for the costed 
years (1971-1971/72) 

Rs/Tonne 

97-42 

Rs/Tonne 

94-*5 

•*. Increase in costs not included in 
(1) above 

4-78 

4-78 

9. Weighted average cost 

102*20 

98-93 

4. Weighted average cost at item (3) 
adjusted to 85% of capacity utilisa¬ 
tion , 

100*40 

9 8 -33 

5, Return. 

14*00 

14*00 

6- Weighted average fair ex-works 
price . 

114-40 

112*33 


12. In its final Report the Commission will have to deal with the 
•state of the industry for the coming three to five years. In the projection 
of estimates for that purpose due note will have to be taken of likely in¬ 
creases in salaries and wages, prices of stores, costs of repairs and main¬ 
tenance etc. Depreciation element may also undergo a change. The 
method of weighted averages adopted so far may also require a second 
look- As mentioned in para 8 above all such likely variations in costs are 
being left out of account for purpose of the interim Report as 
the recommendations in the interim Report are intended to take care of 
the position for the next few months only. For the final Report while in¬ 
escapable elements of costs will have to be duly considered, the Commission 
expects the industry also to make serious efforts to improve its efficiency 
of working and ensure all possible economies of scale. For *11 these 
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reason* the commission proposes to take a conservative view and feels 
that a price increase of Rs. to/- per tonne should suffice as a measure of 
interim relief. The commission accordingly recommend* that an increase 
ofRs. io/ per tonne may be allowed by Government with immediate 
effect thereby raising the present controlled price of naked Cement to 
Rs. no/- per tonne. This interim price is subject to suitable revision 
in the light of the final Report of the Commisssion. 

13 . Government have under the Cement Control Order, 1967 fixed 
special prices for Travancore Cements Assam Cements and Shree Digvijay 
Cement Company. The Commission will examine during the course of 
the full inquiry the need for such special prices and make suitable reco¬ 
mmendations in the final Report. Meanwhile, the Commission recomme¬ 
nds that t hese special prices may be continued for the present. In 
addition allthese three units may be allowed the increase ofRs. 10/- per 
tonne recommended for the industry by way of interim relief. 

14. The fair ex-works prices recommended in paragraphs 12 and 13 
are for naked cement. The present practice of Government notifying 
quarterly the packing charges may be continued. 

15. One of the terms of reference requires the Commission to examine 
the question of a suitable structure of prices regional or otherwise, to pro¬ 
vide incentives for the setting up of additional capacity in deficit or near¬ 
deficit areas. This issue will be dealt with at length in the final Report. 
However, for the present interim Report, the Commission has confined 
its study to an assessment of the quantum of increases in cost over the price 
fixed in April 1 969 on an all-India basis and is therefore recommending 
a single uniform price for the entire industry (except for Travancore Ce¬ 
ment, Assam Cement and Shri Dcgvijay Cement Company). 


D. P. ANAND, 
Chairman. 

PROMOD SINGH, 
Member. 

M. B. PALEKAR, 
Member 


P. V. GUNISHASTRI 
Store tary. 

Bombay, 

Dated 24 th March 1973. 
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Statement showing the names of costed units together with the 
year of establishment, latest accounting year costed and the names 
of the Cost Officers who examined the costs 


Year 

Name of unit of es¬ 

tabli¬ 
shment 

Latest ac¬ 
counting 
year costed 

Name of the Cost 
Officer & designation 

I 

2 

3 

4 

i. ACC—Chaibasa . 

1947 

31-7-72 

Shri A. K. Banerji, 
Cost Accounts Offi¬ 
cer, Tariff Commis¬ 
sion. 

2. ACC—Sevalia . 

i95* 

31-7-72 

Do. 

3. ACC—Chanda 

1970 

31-7-72 

Do. 

4. ACC—Madukkarai 

1934 

31-7-72 

Do. 

5. Shree Digvijay 

*949 

31-12-71 

Shri K. P. Sarma, 
Cost Accounts Offi¬ 
cer, Tariff Commis¬ 
sion. 

6. The Travancore Cements 

*949 

31-12-71 

Do. 

7. Mysore Iron & Steel 

1938 

31-3-72 

Do. 

8. India Cements—Sankri- 
durg unit 

1963 

31-3-72 

Do. 

9. Chettinad Cement 

1968 

31-3-72 

Do. 

10. Dalmia Dadri 

t939 

31-12-71 

Shri J. M. Ayyar, 
Cost Accounts Offi¬ 
cer, Ministry of Fin¬ 
ance. 

11. ACC—Kymore . 

1923 

31-7-72 

Do. 

12. ACC—Shahabad 

1925 

31-7-72 

Do. 
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I 

2 


4 

13. Udaipur Cement Works 

1970 

30-6-72 

Shri K. V. Varadra" 
jan, Cost Accounts 
Officer, Ministry of 
Finance. 

14. U. P. State Cemen' Gor- 
pn.—Daila unit , 

1970 

31-12-72 

Do. 

15 ' Rohtas Industries 

>938 

35.3.72 

Shri S. N. Misra, 
Asstt. Cost Accounts 
Officer, Tariff Com¬ 
mission. 

16. Sone Valley 

1922 

31-12-70* 

Do. 

17. Cement Corpn., Mand- 
har . . 

1970 

31-3-72 

Do. 

18. Jaipur Udyog 

1953 

35,3-72 

Do. 

19. Kesoratn Cements 

■969 

4/71 to 3/72 

Shri D. C. Ghosh, 
Asstt. Cost Accounts 
Officer, Tariff Com¬ 
mission. 

20. Panyam Cements 

‘959 

9/71 to 8/72 

Do. 

2J. Andhra Cements . 

1940 

4/71 to 3/72 

Do. 

22. Orissa Cement 

‘ 95 ! 

1/72 to 12/72 Do. 

23. Assam Cements . 

1966 

30-6-72 

Shri R.K. Seth, Asstt. 
Cost Accounts Offi¬ 
cer, Ministry of Fin¬ 
ance. 


*Cost adjusted up to 31-3-72. 



Annexure 11(a) 

Statement showing the capacity and production of cement of the 
costed units in 1971 / 1971-72 


SI. 

No. 

Units 

Capacity Produc- % to 

as repor- lion of total 

ted by Cement produc- 

the tion 

Cement 

Control¬ 

ler 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Tonnes 

Tonnes 


I 

Kymore .... 

• 8,07,490 

6,01,200 

8.05. 

2 

Shahabad 

• 5 , 73,970 

5,00,040 

6-70 

3 

Ghaibasa .... 

. 7,82,000 

4,54,000 

608 

4 

Sevaiia .... 

. 2,03,180 

2,06,400 

2-76 

5 

Chanda .... 

4,00,000 

2,61,700 

3-50 

6 

Madukkarai 

3,84,440 

3 d 7 > 28 o 

4-25 

7 

Assam Cement . 

. 83,810 

66,700 

0.89 

8 

Dalmia Dadri . 

• 2,38,73° 

U 97 ,oo 3 

2.64 

9 

Udaipur .... 

2,00,000 

1 , 94,294 

2 -6o 

10 

Kesoram .... 

4,50,000 

2 , 97 » 9 I 5 

3-99 

II 

Andhra Cement 

2,40,000 

1 , 94,326 

2-60 

12 

Chettinad 

. 4,00,000 

2,50,665 

3 - 3 a 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t 3 

Bhadravati 

99 . 5 6 o 

94,406 

1.27 

14 

Jaipur Udyog 

10,00,000 

7,00,540 

9 ' 3 8 

i 5 

India Cement 

6,00,000 

4,88,805 

6'55 

16 

Rohtas .... 

• 3 . 35 . 34 ° 

3 ,H > 8 37 

4-23 

17 

Dal la Cement 

4,32,000 

3,41,000 

4-57 

18 

Orissa Cement . 

. 4,01,000 

4 , 44 . 4'3 

5-95 

19 

Mandhar .... 

2,00,000 

1,64,118 

2-19 

20 

Panyam .... 

. 3,88,000 

4 , 02,349 

5-39 

21 

Digvijay .... 

. 5,40,000 

7,76,064 

IO -40 

22 

Travancore . 

• 5 °. 79 ° 

53,837 

0-72 

23 

Sone Valley 

• 2,53,970 

i, 45» i6 7 

i -94 


Total 

. 90,64,280 

74 , 67,059 

100*00 





Annexure 11(b) 


Statement showing the total costs and depreciation per tonne of cement 

Units 

Total** 

Costs 

Deprecia¬ 

tion 

I 

2 

3 


Rs. 

Rs. 

I . 

' 92 ’ 53 

24-97 

2 . 

rj- 

rj* 

0 

co 

12 -46 

3 • 

98-09 

CO 

0*1 

4 • 

. 102-77 

27-77 

5 ■ • • 

• 109-92 

3-63 

6 . 

• i 34 - 25 @ 

I -92 

7 ■ 

• 89-91 

5-70 

8 . 

98-12 

i -06 

9 • 

• 98-13 

I -09 

10 . 

• 103-79 

27-36 

II. 

. 98-07 

2-03 

12 . 

81-30 

x -29 

i 3 . 

. 106-74 

3-29 

14 . 

104-83 

2 5 "54 
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I 



2 

3 

15 . 



• 95 55 

17-25 

16 . . . 



. 106-38 

1303 

17 . . 



. 123-72@ 

3685 

18 . 



• 94 -I 9 

12-93 

19 . 



. 113-10 

5-12 

20 . 



79-22 

8-93 

21 . 


l4Wx 

. 126-54® 

44-33 

22 . 


SBHSm? 

. 70-64 

4 09 

23 . 

• 

• 

. 119-22 

10-53 

Weighted Average 

• 

• 

• 97-42 

11 -8o 


•♦Subject to minor variations after detailed study. 

@The average of 20 units excluding the three marked (@) if 
Rs. 94.-15. 

Note —(i) The costs of Assam and Travancore Cements have been 
arrived at after deducting the special prices of Rs. 23 -50 
and Rs. 20-25 respectively attached to them. 

(ii) To maintain the confidential nature of costs of each unit 
the names of units are not given here but are referred to 
by code numbers. [The order being obviously- 
different from II‘(a)]. 










APPENDIX 3 
[Vide Paragraph 4.2] 

List of parties to whom the Commission’s questionnaires I 
letters were addressed and from whom replies I memoranda 

*Indicates those who replied to the questionnaires or submitted 
memoranda. 

(A) Government Departments: 

*i. The Secretary to the Gover n me n t of India, Ministry of 
Industrial Development, Udyog Bhava n , New Delhi-n. 

*2. The Gcme n t Controller, Government of India, D-l/A, N. 
D. S. E. Part II, New Delhi-49. 

*3. The Director, Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora P. O. 
Dhanbad Dist. (E- Rly.) Bihar. 

*4. The Coal Controller, i. Council House Street, Calcutta-!. 

*5. The Director, 'I a di®> Standards Institution, Manak Bhavan 
9, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-i. 

*6. The Director General.of Technical Development (C$ment 
Directorate,) Udyog Bhavan, New Delhi-1|. 

*7. The Secretary, Planning Commission, Yojana Jlbavan, 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-1 

*8. The Secretary, Central Board of Excise & Customs, ^linisiry 
of Finance, North Block, New Delhi I. 

9. The Director, Geological Survey of India, Jamnagar 
House, Sh"hjc.h?.n Road, New Dclhi-i i. 

*10, The Secretary, Railway Board, Rail Bhavan, New IDeHii-i. 

*;i. The Director, Council of Scientific & Industrial Research, 
Rafi Marg, New Delhi-1. 

*12. The Jute Commissioner, 20, British Indian Street; Calcutta-1. 

*13. The State Trading Gorpn- of India Ltd., (Cement. Deptt.)^ 
Chandra Lok, 36, Janpath, New Delhi-1. 
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*14. The Secretary to the Govt, of India, Ministry of Steel, Mines 
& Metals, (Deptt. of Steel), New Delhi. 

*15. The Controller of Mines, Indian Bureau of Mines, Nagpur. 

*16. The Secretary to the Govt, of India, Ministry of Labour 
and Rehabilitation, Department of Labour & Employment, 
New Delhi. 

17. Commissioner of Civil Supplies, Ministry of Industrial De¬ 
velopment, Shastri Bhavan, New Delhi. 

♦18. The Secretary, Tea Board, 14, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-i 

19. The Secretary, Maharashtra State Electricity Board, Mer¬ 
cantile Bank Building, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay- 

<■ 

*20. The Secretary, Shipping Development Fund Committee, 
Ministry of Shipping & Transport, Transport Bhavan, Parlia¬ 
ment Street, New Delhi-i. 

21. Export Promotion Officer, Government of India, Ministry of 
Commerce, New Delhi-ti. 


(B) Embassies High Commissions of India abroad 

*1. Second Secretary (Com-), Embassy of India, 121, avenue 
Moiliere, Brussels-1180 (Belgium). 

*2t Second Secretary (Com.), Embassy of India, 15, Rue Godot- 
de-mansion, Paris (France). 

3« Counsellor (Commercial), Embassy of India, 262, Ade n aueral. 
lee, Bonn (Federal Republic of Germa n y). 

*4. First Secretary (Com-), Embassy of India, Via Fra n cesco 
Denza 36, Rome (Italy). 

*5, First Secretary (Com.), Embassy of India, 11-go. No. 2,2- 
Chome, Kudan, Minnami Chiyodaku, Tokyo (Japan). 

•6. First Secretary, Embassy of India, Buitenrustewy 2, The 
Hague (Netherlands). 

•7. Commercial Secretary, Embassy of India, Vastra Tradgards- 
gatan 15, Stockholm (Sweden). 

*8« First Secretary (Com.), Embassy of India, 20, Kalcheggweg, 
Berne (Switzerland). 

*9. First Secretary, High Commission of India, 92, Mugga- 
Way, Red Hill, Canberra, A. C. T. 2603, Australia. 
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*io. Second Secretary ("Com.), High Commission of India, 200, 
Maclaren Street, Ottawa-4 (Canada). 

*U. Minister (Economic), 

High Commission of India, 

India House, Aldwych, London W. C. 2 (U. K.). 

*12. Consul General, Consulate General of India, 215, Market 
Street, California, 94105, San Francisco (U. S. A.) 

(G) State Governments : 

1. The Chief Secretary, Government of Andhra Pradesh, Hydera¬ 
bad- 

2- The Chief Secretary, Government of Assam, Shillong. 

*3. The Chief Secretary, Government of Bihar, Patna. 

*4. The Chief Secretary, Government of West Bengal, Calcutta. 

5. The Chief Secretary, Government of Jammu & Kashmir, 
Srinagar. 

*6. The Chief Secretary, Government of Gujarat, Ahmedabad. 

7. The Chief Secretary, Government of Kerala, Trivandrum. 

8. The Chief Secretary, Government of Madhya Pradesh, Bho¬ 
pal. 

g. The Chief Secretary, Government of Tamil Nadu, Madras. 
*to. The Chief Secretary, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. 

11. The Chief Secretary, Government of Karnataka, Bangalore. 
* 12* The Chief Secretary, Government of Orissa. Bhubaneshwar. 

13. The Chief Secretary, Government of Punjab, Chandigarh. 

14. The Chief Secretary, Government of Rajastha n , Jaipur. 
*15. The Chief Secretary, Government of Uttar Pradesh, 

Lucknow. 

*16. The Chief Secretary, Delhi Administration, 2, Under Hill 
Road, Delhi-6. 

*17. The Chief Secretary, Government of Himachal Pradesh, 
Simla. 

18. The Chief Secretary, Government of Goa, Daman & Diu, 
Panjim (Goa). 

19. The Chief Secretary, Government of Haryana, Chandigarh. 
*20, The Chief Secretary, Government of Nagaland, Kohima. 
*21. The Chief Secretary, Government of Pondicherry, Pondicherry. 
22. The Chief Secretary, Government of Meghalaya, Shillong 
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(D) Produces' Association : 

* The Secretary, Cement Manufacturers’ Association; Express 
Building, Oburchgate, Bombay-20. 

(E) Producers : 

*i. The Andhra Cement Co. Ltd-; Ramkrishna Building, 38, 
Mount Road, Madras-6. 

*2. Ashoka Cement Ltd., Dalmianagar, Bihar. 

*3. Assam Cements Ltd., (A Govt, of Megbalaya Undertaking), 
26-A, Cantonment, G. S. Road, Shillong, Meghalaya. 

*4. The Associated Cement Cos., Ltd., Cement House, 121, Maha- 
rshi Karve Marg, Bombay. 400020. 

*5. Bagalkot Uayog Ltd., Air India Bldg., 14th Floor, Nariman 
Point, Bombay-1. 

*6. Birla Jute Mfg. Co. Birlapur, 24, Parganas, West Bengal. 

*7. Cement Corporation of India Ltd-, (A Government of India 
Undertaking), Herald House, 5-A, Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 
New Delhi-i. 

*8. Chettinad Cement Corporation Ltd., ‘Catholic Centre,’ 
6, Armenian Street, Madras-i. 

*g. Dalmia Cement (Bharat) Ltd., Dalmiapuram, Tamil Nadu. 

*io. Dalmia Dadri Cinicnt Ltd., Dalmia Dadri, P. O. Charkhi 
Dadri, Haryana. 

*11. Udaipur Cement Works, (A Division of the Hindustan Sugar 
Mills Ltd.,), 51, Mahatma Gandhi Read, Bombay-1. 

*12. The India Cements Ltd-, 4th Floor, Elmn Building, 175/1 
Mount Road, Madras-2. 

*13. Hira C ement Works, (Unit of the Industrial Development 
Corporation of Orissa), Cement Nagar, P. O. Bardol, Dist. 
Sambalpur (Orissa). 

*14. The Jaipur Udyog Ltd., Sahu Nagar, Sawaimadhopur (W. 
Rly.), Rajasthan. 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Minerals Ltd-, (J & K State Government 
Undertaking), The Bund, Srinagar (Jammu & Kashmir;. 

*16. Kalyanpur Lime & Cement Works Ltd., 2 & 3, Clive Row, 
Calcutta-l. 

*17. The K. C. P. Ltd., Ramakrishna Buildings, 38, Mount Road, 
Madras-6. 
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*i8, Kesoram Cement, (Prop. Kcsoram Ind. & Cotton Mills Ltd.), 
9/1, R. N. M. Road, Calcutta-i. 

* * 9 - Madras Cement Ltd.,“Ramamandiram” Rajapalaiyam Tamil 
Nadu. 

*20. Mysore Cements Ltd., “Industry House”, 45, Race Course 
Road, Bangalore-i. 

*21. The Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd-, Bhadravati (Southern Rly). 
Karnataka. 

*22. Orissa Ceme n t Ltd-, Ra^gangpur Dist. Sundarearh, Orissa. 

*23. Pa n yam Cements & Mineral Industries Ltd-, Cement Nagar 
P. O. via Bugga n ipalli R. S., Kurnool Dist. Andhra Pradesh. 

*24. Rohtas Industries Ltd., Dalmianagar, Bihar. 

*25. Saurashtra Cement & Chemical Industries Ltd., Ranavav 
(2), Gujarat. 

*26. Shree Digvijay Cement Co. Ltd., Shreenivas House, Waudby 
Road, Fort, Bombay.i. 

*27. Sone Valley Portland Ceme n t Go. Ltd*, Japla Cement Fac¬ 
tory P. O. Japla (E- Rly.), Bihar. 

*28. Tamilnad Cements, (Unit of Tamil Nadu Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd.), Tamilnad Cements P. O., (via) 
Rajapalaiyam, Rama n athapuram Dist., Tamil Nadu. 

*29. The lrava n core Cements Ltd., Nattakom, Kottayam-13 
(Kerala State). 

*30. Uttar Pradesh State Cement Corpn. Ltd., Mirzapur Dist., 
Uttar Pradesh, 


(F) Prospective Producers : 

*1. Century Cement (A Division of Century Chemicals), Industry 
House, 159, Ghurchgate Reclamation, Bombay-20. 

*2. Durgapur Cement Works, Ei/21, J. C. Bose Avenue, Steel 
Town, Durgapur. 

3. The Delhi Cloth & General Mills Ltd., Sanskrit] Bhava n , 
Jhandewala n , New Delhi-55. 

*4. Jaipur Udyog Ltd., Sabu Nagar, Sawaimadhopur (W. Rly.j, 
Rajasthan- 

*5. J. K. Ceroe n t Works (Division of J. K. Synthetics Ltd.) 
Kamla Tower, Kanpur, Uttar Pradesh. 
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6. J. & K- Minerals Ltd., Srinagar (Jammu & Kashmir). 

7. The Palamau Ceme n t Go., Bhawanathpur (Bihar). 

*8. The Uttar Pradesh State Cement Corporation Ltd-, Churk, 
Mirzapur (Uttar Pradesh). 

(G) Financial Institutions : 

*1. Andhra Pradesh State financial Corporation, Post Box 165, 
5 - 9 - 194 , Chirag Ali Lane, Hyderabad-i. 

*2. Assam financial Corporation, GIen e rquahrt House, Near 
Ward Laxe, Shillong. 

*3. Bihar State financial Corporation, Fraser Road, Patna-i. 

4. Kerala State Finance Corporation, Vellayambalam, Trivan¬ 
drum- 1. 

5. Punjab State Finance Corporation, 475, Modi Town, Jullun- 
dur. 

*6. Rajasthan Financial Corporation, Surya Niwas, C-18, Bbag- 
wandas Road, Jaipur-i. 

7. Uttar Pradesh financial Corporation, 14/88, Civil Lines, 
Kanpur ('Ll tear Pradesh). 

*8. West Bengal Financial Corporation, 4, Kiro n Shankar Roy 
Road, First Floor, Calcuua-i. 

*10. Industrial Finance Corporation of India, Ba n k of Baroda 
Bldg., 16, Parliament Street, New Delhi-i. 

*11. The Industrial Credit & Investment Gorpn- of India Ltd., 
163, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay-20. 

*12. Industrial Development Ba n k of India, New India Centre, 
17, Cooperage, Bombay.i. 

*13. Industrial Reconstruction Corp n . of India Ltd., 19, Netaji 
Subhas Road, (2nd Floor), Galcutta-i. 

(H) Labour Unions : 

1. AH India Trade Union Congress, Shivashauti, Dr. A. B. Road, 
Bombay-18. 

2. Hind Mazaoor Sabha, Nagindas Chambers, Frere Road, 
Bombay-1. 

*3- Indian National Cement & Allied Workers’Federation, Maz- 
door Karyalaya, Congress House, Borobay.4. 
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4- Indian National Trade Union Congress, 427, Military Square 
Lanes, Bombay. 1. 

*5. Japla Labour Union, Japla, Bibar. 

*6. Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangb, Mazdoor Manzil,G. D. 
Ambexar Marg, Parel, Bombay.12. 


(Ij Consumers : 

1. Tne Chief Engineer, Minor Irrigation, A. P. Hyderabad. 

2. The Cnief Engineer, Public Health & Pa n chayat Raj, A-C. 
Guards, Kashana, Hyderabad-4- 

*3. Hyderabad Asbestos Cement Products Ltd., Sanatnagar, 
Hyderabad-18. 

4. Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd., Ga n aur (Hyderabad). 

*5. Controller of Stores, National Goal Development Corpn. 
Ltd-, Darbhanga House, Ranchi. 

*6. Tata Chemicals Ltd., Mithapur, OKHA Mandal, Gujarat. 

* 7 - Indian Concrete Pipe & Construction Co. Pvt. Ltd-, Cbelthan, 
Dist. Surat. 

8. Ahroedabad Millowners Association, Ranchhodlal Marg, 
Navrangpura, Ahmedabad-9- 

*9. Dy. Secretary to the Govt, of Gujarat, Civil Supplies Dept., 
Gandhinagar. 

*10. Baroda Municipal Corporation, Stores Branch, Kalupara, 
Nawa Bazar, Baroda-6. 

II. The Federation of Gujarat Mills & Industries, Federation 
Building, R. C. Dutt (Race Course) Road, Baroda-i. 

*12. Superintending Engineer, Ukai Canal Circle, Surat. 

*13. Executive Engineer, Bridge Works Division, Broach. 

*14. Executive Engineer, Public Works Deptt., Capital Project 
Dive. IV, Gandhinagar. 

*15. The Chief Engineer, PWD, B & R, Haryana, Chandigarh. 

16. The Stores Purchase Officer, Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd., 
Pwjore. 

17. The Chief Engineer, Mechanical & Stores Deptt., J & K Govt*, 
Srinagar. 
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i8. The Superintending Engineer, Mechanical Const. Division, 
Salal Hydro Elec. Project, Riasi (J & K State). 

*19. Ravi Concrete Pipes Co., Katbua (J & K State). 

*20. The Chief Engineer (Civil), Kerala State Elecy. Board, 
P. B. No. 21, Irivandmm. 

21. The Chief Engineer, Irrigation and Gerera', Trivandrum, 
Kerala State. 

*22. The Chief Construction Engineer, Plantation Corporation of 
Kerala Ltd., Kottayam, Kerala State. 

23 - The Additional Chief Engineer (C), Kerala State Electricity 
Board, Idikki-Painavu P. O., Idikki Dist. 

24. The Garrison Engineer (Independent), Wellington Island 
Post, Naval Base, Cochin-4. 

25. Prestressed Concrete Industries, 28, Main Tukoganj, Indoie 
(Madhya Pradesh J. 

26. Superintending Engineer, Bhopal (B & R) Circle, Bhopal. 

27. Superintending Engineer, Gwalior & R) Circle, Gwalior. 

28. The Chairman, Jabalpur Improvement Trust, Jabalpur 
(Madhya Pradesh). 

*29. Superintending Engineer, Bilaspur (B & R) Circle, Bilaspur 
(Madhya Pradesh). 

*30. Chief Engineer, Central Zone, P. B. 84, Peter Path, Jabal¬ 
pur. 

31. Chief Engineer, Central Zone, AFI Building, Napurr-i_ 

*32- Purchase Officer, Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd., Post 
Rasyani, Dist. Kolaba. 

*33- The Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., Construction .House, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-i BR. 

*34. The Spun Pipe Construction Go- of India Ltd., J.B. Nagar, 
Sir Mathuradas V sanji (Kurla) Road, Andheri, Bombay- 
59 - 

35. Eagle Cement Pipe & Concrete Works, No. 277, Shivajinagar, 

Sangli. * 

36. Millowners Association, Elphinston Building, Veer Nariman 
Rd., Bombay-i. 

37.. Maharashtra Housing Board, Griha Nirtnman Bavan, Bandra 
(East;, Bombay-51. 
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38. Maharashtra Cement Pipe Industiy, Assembly Road, Shahu- 
puri, Kolhapur. 

39. The All India Manufacturers’ Organisaticn, 4th Floor. Co¬ 
operative Insurance Building, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay-i. 

40. The Association of Indian Industries, Go-cperative Insurance 
Building, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay-i. 

41. Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
B'dg., Back Bay Reclamation, Fort, Bombay-20. 

42. The Engineering Construction Gorpn- Ltd., I. C- House, 
Uougall Road, Ballard Estate, Bcmbay-i. 

43. Hindustan Construction Co., Construction House, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-i. 

44. Mackenzies (India) Ltd., Sewn, Bombay. 

45. New United Construction & Engg. Co., Pvt. Ltd-, Industrial 
Assurance Bldg., Opp. Church-gate, Bombay-i. 

46. Palonji Eduljea & Sons, Palonji House, New Gharni Road, 
Bombay- 

47. National Construction Co*, Deoghare Mansion, Sitabaldi, 
Nagpur. 

*48. Builders Association of India, United India Building, 2nd 
Floor, West Wing, Bcptbay-i. 

*49. Chief Engineer, West Coast, 26, ASSaYE Bldgs- Bombay- 
15 - 

*50. Shri Vadilal M. Sanghvi Mehta Mansion, Chunabhatti, 
Bombay-70. 

*51. Chief Engineer Irrigation (North), P- B- No. 23, Dharwar. 

*52. The Chief Engineer, Irrigation Projects (South), 63, Place 
Road, Bangalore-1. 

53. The Chief Engineer, Communication and Buildings, Post 
Box No- 51, Bangalore-1. 

54. The Chief Engineer, General P. W. D., P. B-No. 40, Banga¬ 
lore- 1. 

55. Mysore Construction Engg- Co., Gandhinagar, Bangalore. 

56. Chief Engineer, Hirakud Project, Bhubaneshwar. 

57. Jagatjit Cotton & Textile Mills Ltd., Phagwara (PB). 
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58. Cement Fabrics (India), 188-B, Industrial Area, Chandigarh. 

59. Precto Arbest & Spun Pipe Go., Chandigarh. 

60. Rama Pipe Industries, Sangrur (PB). 

61. Jagatjit Industries, Jagajit Nagar, Kapurthala (Pb). 

62. The Stores Officer, Rajasthan Atomic Power Project, (Central 
Stores) P. O. Anushakti, Kota-(Rajasthan). 

63. The Chief Engineer, Mahi Project, Banswara (Rajasthan). 

*64. The Chief Engineer, Irrigation Deptt. Jaipur. 

*65. K- K. Cement Works, Laxmi Cloth Market, Beawar. 

66- The Chief Engineer, Highways & Rural Wcrks, Chepauk, 
Madras-5. 

67. The Chairman, Tamilnadu Housing Board, Nandanam, 
Madras-35. 

68. The Virudnagar Chamber of Commerce, Virudnagar (South. 
India). 

69. The Tamil Nadu Co-operative Marketing Society Federation 
Ltd., 89, Poonajnallee High Road, Madras-10. 

70. The Chief Engineer, PWD Bldgs., Chepauk, Madras-5. 

71. The Director, Public Works Department, Govt, of Pondi¬ 
cherry, Pondicherry. 

72. Coromandel Engineering Co-op (P) Ltd., 52-53, Jehangir 
Street, P. B- 1698, Madras-i. 

73. Modem Construction Co., 14, Srinivasa Iyengar Road, Al- 
warpet, Madras. 

74. The Director of Stores & Purchase, Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission, Tel Bhavan, Dehradun. 

75. The Stores & Purchase Officer, Oil & Natural Gas Com¬ 
mission, (Directorate of Stores & Purchase) Tel Bhavan, 
Dehraadun (Uttar Prdesh). 

76. U- P- Co-operative Spg. Mills Ltd., Mainpuri Road, Etawah. 

77. Juggilal Kamlapat Cotton Spg. Mills Go. Ltd., Lala Kamla- 
pat Road, Kanpur. 

78. Rohil Khand Spun Pipes Ltd., Radhey Shayara Bhawan, 
Bareilly (Uttar Pradesh). 

7g, The India Cement Pipe Co., 226, Thapar Nagar, Meerut. 
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80. Allahabad Spun Pipe Go.,33-Darbhanga Castle, Allahabad. 

*81. Indian Stores Supply Go., (Jay Prestressed Products), Kosi- 
Kal^n (Uttar Pradesh). 

82- Synthetics & Chemicals Ltd., P. O. Bhitaura Rubber Factory 
Bareilly (Uttar Pradesh). 

83. The Director, Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee. 

84. New Indian Gonstructicn Go., Lai Baug, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh). 

*85. Hind Ceramics Ltd., Rajnpur (Uttar Pradesh). 

86. Goncrete Construction Go-, Ltd., 29, Waterloo Street,. 
Calcatta-i. 

87. Hindustan Engg. & Construction Go., 2, Church Lane, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

88. Shasaries Industrial Corpn- 26, Burtolla Street, Calcutta-7. 

*89. The Director General, Ordnance Factories, 6, Esplanade 
East, Calcutta. 

90. Chief Engineer, Damodar Valley Corpn. Anderson House,. 
Alipore, Calcutta-27- 

91. Bengal Builders & Traders Pvt. Ltd-, P-13, Mission Rcw 
Extension, Calcurta-i. 

*92. Indian Chamber of Commerce, India Exchange, India Ex¬ 
change Place, Calcutta-1. 

93. Engineering Association of India, India Exchange, India 
Exchange Place, Calcutta-i. 

94. Indian Chemical Manufacturers Assn., Indian Exchange 
Place, Calcutta-i. 

95. Indian Engineering Assn., Indian Exchange, 6, Netaji Subhash 
Road, Galcutta-i. 

96. National Federation of Co-operative Sugar Factories Ltd., 
L8-, South Extension Part-II, New Delhi-49. 

97. Th.e Secretary, Railway Board, Rail Bhavan, New Delhi-i. 

98. The Chief Engineer, National Bldg. Const. J Corpn- Ltd, 
New Delhi. 

99. The Hindustan Housing Factory Jangpura, New Delhi-44. 

100. Cement Pipes Corporation, 2-Park Inview, Karol Bagh,. 
New Delhi. 
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ioi. Spun Pipe (India) Pvt. Ltd., Flat No., 20, Sundar Nagar, 

New Delhi-3. 

10a. Indian Hume Pipe Go- Ltd., Badarpur, New Delhi-44. 

*103. Hindustan Prestressed Concrete Structures (P) Ltd., B-6, 
Asaf Ali Ro d, New Delhi-i. 

104. Buildwell Gorpn-, 6, Jain Mandir Read, New Delhi. 

105. Northern G instruction Co., D-25, Defence Colony, New 

Delhi«3- 

106. Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
Federation House, New Delhi- 

107- The Directorate General of Civil Supplies, Ministry of Indus¬ 
trial Development, Room No. 309, ‘B’ Wing, Shastri Bhavan, 
New Delhi-i. 

108- Director G neral of Supplies and Disposal, Parliament St., 
Jeevan Tata Buldg., New Delhi-i. 

109. The Chief Engineer, MPP & Power Project, Simla. 

no. The Chief Engineer, PWD, B & R, H. P. Simla. 

*111. General Manager, Indian Ordnance Factories, Gun and Shell 
Factory, Cjssipore, Calcutta-2. 

*ii2- Engineering Constructicn Corporation Ltd., L & T House, 
Ballard Estate, P. O. Box 278, Bombay-i. 

♦113. The Indian Hume Pipe Co. Ltd., Construction House, Wal- 
chand Hirachand Marg, Ballard Estate, Bombay-i, BR. 

♦114. National Buildings Construction Corporation Ltd-, 44, Ring 
Road, Lajpat Nagar III, New Delhi-24. 

♦ 115. Hyderabad Asbestos Cement Products Ltd., Sanatnagar, 

Hyderabad-500018. (India). 

*116. Tamilnadu Housing Board, Nandanam, Madras-35. 

*117. The Indian Hujne Pipe Co. Ltd., Badarpur, New Delhi- 
110044. 

*118. The Plantation Corporation of Kerala Ltd., Kottayam, 
Kerala Statei 

♦ ng. Hind Ceramics Limited, 4, Scindia House, New Delhi-i 10001. 

*120. Chief Engineer (Highways and Rural Works), Chepauk, 
Madras-5. 
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*i2i. Office of the Chief Engineer, Mahi Bajaj Sagar Project,. 
Banswara. 

*122. Director General of Supplies & Disposals, (Co-ordination Sup- 
plies-2), New Delhi. 

*123. Suhasaria Industrial Coiporation, 26, Burtclla Street, 
Calcutta-7. 

*124. Builders’ Association of India, United India Building, 2nd 
Floor, West Wing, 3B, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Retd, Fort, 
Bombay-400001. 

*125. Office of the Superintending Engineer, P.W.D. UKP Canal 
Construction Circle, Krishnapur, Tk- Shorapur, Dist. Gul- 
barga. 

* 126. Commander Works Engineers (P) Makar pura Read, Bare da-9. 

*127. Directorate General, Ordnance Factories. 6. E phrucU East, 
Calcutta-1. 

*128. Office of the Superintending Engineer, G. R. C. : Hidkal. 

*129. Municipal Corporation, City Engineer's Office, Kh.anderao 
Market, Barcda-i. 

*130. Executive Engineer, PWD, Soil Mechanics & Research Divi¬ 
sion, Chepauk Madras-5. 

*131. Office of the Superintending Engineer, P. W. B., UKP Dam 
Circle, Almaiti. Dam-Site. (P.O). 

*132. Office c f the Superintending Engineer, Irrlg. Project Gcnstn. 
Circle, Gulbarga. 

*133. Research Designs & Standards Organisation Lucknow-n. 

*134. Ordnance' Factory, Ambajhaii, P. O. Ambajhari Defence 
Project. Nagpur. 

*135. Director, I/c, Eng'ntcring Research Labs., Hiir.ayatsrgar, 

Hyderabad-500030 A.P- (India). 

*136. High Explosives Factory, Kirkce, Pcer.E-3. 

*137. General Manager, Indian Ordnance Factories. Ordnance 
Factory, Kanpur. 

*138. Ordnance Factory, Tiruchirapalli-16. 

*139. Small Arms Factory, Kalpi Read, Kanpur. 

*140. Office of the Executive Engineer, M.R.BG-G. Division No. 4,- 
Byahatti (Karnataka). 
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*141. General Manager, Indian Ordnance Factories, Vehicle Fac¬ 
tory, Jabalpur. 

(J) Other Interests : 

*i. Goal Consumers’ Association of India, India Exchange, 
Calcutta-i. 

*2. Indian Jute Mills Association, Royal Exchange, 6, Netaji 
Subhash Road, Calcutta-i. 

*3. The Cement Research Institute of India, M-10, South Ex¬ 
tension II, Ring Road, New Delhi-49. 

*4. Jt. Working Committee of Coal Producers, 6, Netaji Subhash 
Road, Calcutta-1. 

*5. The Director, National Productivity Council, 38, Golf Links 
Road, New Delhi-3. 

6. Chief Engineer, Holtec Engineers Pvt. Ltd., Shahi Bhavan> 
Exhibition Road, Patna. 

*7. Consumer Guidance Society, Hutments J, Mahapalika Marg, 
Bombay-1. 

*8. Fair Trade Practices Association, Great Westorn Building 
Mezzanine Floor, 130/132, Bombay Samachar Marg, Bombay- 
1. 

g. Pranava Industrial Services Ltd., 49, Warden Court, Gawalia 
Tank Road, Bombay-26. 

10. Consumer Council of India, 13, Akbar Road, New Delhi-i- 

,(K) Cement Machinery Manufacturers : 

*1. ACC—Vickers-Babcock Ltd., “Express Towers”, (1st Floor), 
Nariman Point, Bombay-400 001. 

2. The Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., Project Planning & Sales 
Division, Express Towers 6th Floor, Nariman Point, Bombay-1. 

*3. Larsen and Toubro Limited, Cement Machinery Division, 
Powai Works (West), Saki-Vihar Rd., Bcmbay-72. (AS). 

*4. The K. C- P- Limited, Post Box No. 2278, Tiruvottiyur, 
Madras-19. 

5. Utkal Machinery Limited, Kansbahal P. O., Dist. Sunder- 
garh, Orissa. 

"»6. McNally Bharat Engg. Co. Ltd., Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Galcutta-i. 
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*7. The Indian Sugar and General Engineering Corporation, 
Yamunanagar-135 ooi (Haryana). 

*8. Walchandnagar Industries Ltd., Industrial Machinery Divi¬ 
sion, P O. Walchandnagar, Dist. Poona, Maharashtra State. 

*9, Cement MachineryJManufacturers’ Assn., Larsen & Toubro 
Ltd., Saki Vihar Road, P. B. No. 8goi, Bombay-400072. 



APPENDIX 4 
[Vide Paragraph 4.3] 

Units selected for cost investigation 


Zone/State 

Si. 

No. 

Name of the unit 

I 

2 

3 

North •• 

I Haryana 

* 

Gharkhi Dadri (Dalmia Dadri Ce¬ 
ment. 

II Rajasthan 

o 

Sawaimadhopur (Jaipur Udyog) 


3 

Udaipur (Hindustan Sugar) 

III Uttar Pradesh. 

. 4 

Dalla (U. P. State Cement Gorpn.) 

East Z° ne ; 

IV Bihar 

• 5 

Ghaibssa (A- C. G.) 


G 

Dalmiauagar (Rohtas) 


7 

Japla (Sone Valley) 

V Meghalaya 


Ch'di rapunjee (Assam Cements) 

VI Orissa 

• 9 

Rajgangpur (Orissa Cement). 

I Vest Z one : 

VII Gujarat . 

10 

Sevaba (A. C. G.) 


11 

Sikka (Shrce Digvijay) 

VIII Maharashtra . 

. 12 

Chanda (A. C. C-) 

IX Madhya Pradesh 

• 1 3 

Kymore (A. C- G.) 


J 4 

Mandhar (Cement Gorpn-) 
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I 2 3 


South Zorte : 

X Andhra Pradesh 

• 15 

16 


17 

XI Kerala . 

: 18 

XII Mysore . 

• 19 

20 

XIII Tamil Nadu . 

|bff| 

22 

23 


Kurnool (Panyam Cements) 

Basantnagar, Ptcidapalli/Ramagun- 
dam (Kesoram Cement). 

Vijayawada (Andhra Cements) 

Kottayam (Travancore Cement) 

Bhadravati (Mysore Iror 
Shahabad (A- C. C.) 

Madukkarai (A- C- C.) 
Puliyur/Karur (Chettinad) 
Sankaridurg (India Cements) 


19—4 T. C-Bom/74 



APPENDIX 5 

[Vide Paragraph 4.4] 

List of factories visited bj the Commission and its Officers 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the factory/ 
unit visited 

By whom visited Date(s) 

of visit 

I 

2 

3 4 


A. COM MISSION 


1 


2 


A.C.C. Madhukkarai Cement Shri D. P. 
Works, Madhukkarai, Post Chairman- 
Coimbatore (Tamil Nadu). 


Anand, 


Udaipur Cement 
Udaipur 


Shri Pramod Singh, 
Member. 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, 
Secretary. 

Works, Shri D. P. Anand, 
Chairman. 

Shri M. B. Palekar, 
Member. 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, 
Secretary. 


1 


27-10-72 


J 

I 27 - 2-73 


% Jaipur Udyog I«td., Sawai- 
madhopur. 


4 Bhupendra Cement Works, 
Surajpur. 


Shri D. P. Anand, I 
Chairman. | 

Shri M. B. Palekar, ! 28-2-73 
Member. f 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, ] 
Secretary. j 

Shri D. P. Anand, 1 
Chairman. I 

Shri M. B. Palekar, l a-3-73 
Member. j 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, 1 
Secretary. J 
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5 Shree Digvijay Cement Works, Shri D. P. Anand, "[ 

Sikka. Chairman- I 

Shri Pramod Singh, ! 26-3-73 
Member. f 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, | 
Secretary. J 


6 Saurashtra Cement Works, Shri D. P. Anand, “j 


Ranavav. 


Chairman. 

Shri Pramod Singh. 
Member. • 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri 
Secretary. 


ingh, ! 

istri, J 


27 - 3-73 


7 A. C. C. Cement Works, Shri D. P. Anand, 1 
Porbandar. Chairman. I 

Shri Pramod Singh, I 
Member. f 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, [ 
Secretary. J 


28-3-73 


8 U.P. State Cement Factory, Shri D. P. Anand, 
Churk. Chairman. I 

Shri Pramod Singh, l 
Member. j 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, ] 
Secretary. J 


9 - 4*73 


9 U.P. State Cement Factory, Shri D. P. Anand, 1 
Dalla. Chairman. I 

Shri Pramod Singh, l 10-4-73 
Member. f 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, [ 
Secretary. ) 

10 Rohtas Industries Ltd., and Shri D. P. Anand, ^ 

Asboka Cements Ltd., Dal- Chairman. [ 

mianagar. Shri Pramod Singh, If 11-4-73 

Member. f 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, 1 
Secretary. J 
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11 Sone Valley Portland Cement,^Shiri D. P. A®and, 1 

Japla. Chairman. | 

Shri Pramod Singh, \ I2-4-73, 
Member. f 

Dr. P. V. Gunishastri, | 
Secretary. J 

12 Cement Research [Institute, Shri D. P. Anand, 

New Delhi. Chairman. j 

Shri Pramod Singh, ! 16-4-73, 
Member. ' 

Dr. P. V. Gnnishastri, 

Secretary. 

13 A.C.C. Sevalia Cement Works, Shri S. S. Saxena, 13-10-73 

Sevalia. Secretary. 

14 Birla Cement Works, Chit- Shri S. S. Saxena, 15-10-73 

torgairh. Secretary. 

15 Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd., Shri S. S. Saxena, 16-10-73 

Gharkhi Dadri. Secretary. 

16 Shrec Digvijay Cement Works, Shri D. P. Anand, 1 

Sewree, Bombay. Chairman. | 

Shri Pramod Singh, | 

Member. ( 

Shri M. B. Palekar, ^11-10-73 
Member. 

Shri S. S. Saxena, 

Secretary. j 


B. OFFICERS 


1 Mandbkr Unit of Cement 

Corporation of India Ltd., 
P. O.MaBfcdhSfif Cement Fac¬ 
tory, Distt. Raipttr (M.P.) 

2 Rohtas Industries Ltd.,i}ehrf- 

on-S0ne (BHflft 1 ) 


Sbri S. N. Misra, 25-1-73 

Asstt. Cost Accounts to 

Office*; 2-2 •‘^3 

Do. 13-2-73 

to 

19-2-73 
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1 a 

3 

4 

3 £one Valley Portland Cement 
Co. Ltd-, Japla- 

Shri S. N. Mi&ra, Asstt 
Cost Accounts 
Officer 

7 - 3-73 

to 

12-2-73 

4 Head offices offi) Jaipur Udyog 
Ltd.,and (ii)Mardhar Unitof 
Qement Corporation of India 
Ltd.,Delhi. 

Do. 

20-2-73 

to 

23-2-73 

5 Jaipur Udyog Ltd., Sawai- 

Do. 

24-2-73 


madhopur. to 


3-3-73 

6 ShreeDigvijay Cement Co. Ltd., Shri K. P. Sharma, 16-1-73 

Sikka. Cost Accounts Officer to 

22-1-73 

7 Cbettinad Cement Corpn. 1 

Ltd., Madras (Head Office). ] 


8 Sankridurg Unit of India f ^°‘ to 

Cements Ltd., Madras(Head [ 10-2-73 

Office). J 

9 Cbettinad Cement Corpn. Do. 13-2-73 

l td-, Puliyur Cement f’ac- to 

tory. 17-2-73 

10 Sankaridurg Unit of India Do. H-2-73 

Cement Ltd., Sankaridurg to 

(Factory.) 13-2-73 

11 Travancore Cements Ltd., Do. 18-2-73 

Nattakom. to 

22-2-73 

12 Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd., Do. 23-2-73 

JJbadravati. to 

# 7 * 2-73 

13 Orissa Cement Ltd., Raj- Shri D. C. Ghosh, 2-2-73 

fangpur. Atftt. Cost Accounts to 

Officer. 9-2-73 


I 


3 


4 
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14 Kesoram Cement Ltd., Basant. 
nagar. 


15 Kesoram Cement Ltd. (Head 
Office) Calcutta. 


16 Panyam Gemen t Ltd., Cemen t - 
nagar P.O. 


17 Andhra Cement Co., Vijaya¬ 
wada. 


18 Andhra Cement Co., Madras 

(H e ad Office.) 

19 Rohtas Industries Ltd-, Dal- 

mianagar. 

20 AGG Chanda Cement Works, 

Chanda. 


21 Chettinad Cement Corpn. 

Ltd. Puliyur. 

22 Sankaridurg Unit of India 

Cement Ltd., Sankaridurg. 

23 The India Cements Ltd. 

Madras (Head Office). 


24 Chettinad GementCorpn.Ltd., 

Madras (HeadOffice). 

25 Travancore Cement Ltd., 

Nattakom. 


Shri D. C. Ghosh, 
Asstt. Cost Accounts 
Officer. 

3 - 3-73 

to 

5 - 3-73 

Do. 

10-2-73 

to 

13 - 2-73 

Do. 

26-2-73 

to 

2 - 3-73 

Do. 

6 - 3-73 

to 

8 - 3-73 

Do. 

9 - 3-73 

Shri S. N. Misra 
Asstt. Cost Accounts 
Officer. 

5 - 2-73 

Shri M. S. Marballi, 
Technical Director 
(Chemicals). 

1 - 3-73 

Shri S. N. Raghavan, 
Cost Accounts Offi¬ 
cer. 

1 - 3-73 
to 

2 - 3-73 

Do. 

2 - 3-73 

Do. 

27- 2-73 
to 

28- 2-73 

Do. 

4 - 3-73 
to 

5 - 3-73 

Do. 

3 - 3-73 
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26 Andhra Cement Co. Ltd., Shri S. N. Raghavan, 26-2-73 

Madras. V Cost Accounts Officer. to 

27 Panyam Cement Factory . j 27-2-73 


28 ACC., Bombay (Head Office) Shri A. K. Banerjee. Feb., 1973 

Cost Accounts Officer and 1st 
week of 
March 1973 

29 A.C.C. Kymbre . . . Shri J. M. Ayyar, Cost 5-12-72 

Accounts officer, Minis- to 
try of Finance. 12-12-72 

30 A.C.C., Shahabad. Do. 15-12-7 2 

to 

21-12-72 

31 Sbree Digvijay Cement Works, Shri M. S. Marballi, ') 

Sewree, Bombay. Tech. Director I 

(Chemical). ! 

Shri M. G. Jawle, ( 

Director (Review & fll-10-73 
Research). I 

Shri K. V. C. Rao, | 

Asstt. Director. J 

32 Assam Cements Ltd., Shillong. Shri R. K. Seth, Asstt. Frcm 

Cost Accounts Offi- 13-12-72 
cer, Ministry of 
Finance. 

33 Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd., Shri J. M. Ayyar, Cost 24-12-72 

Charkhi Dadri. Accounts Officer, to 

Ministry of Finance. 30-12-72 


34 U.P. State Cement Coipn. 

Ltd., Dalla. 

35 Udaipur Cement Go., Ltd. 

Udaipur. 


Shri Varada Raj an From 

Cost Accounts Officer 15-1-72 

Ministry of Finance. 

Do. From 

24-1-72 



APPENDIX § 

[ Vide Paragraph 4.5] 

Names of persons who attended the Public Inquiry held on 8 th, Qtk, 
ioth, nth and \\thMay, 1973 


SI. Name Representing 

No. 


A- Producers' Association 

i Shri R. D. Shah . . . 'I 

c Shri R. P. Nevatia (Represented 1 
Udaipur Cement also) | 

3 Dr. K. R. Paymaster 

4 Dr. G. M. Pandya . 

5 Shri N. A. Samant 
€ Shri V. M. Rangnekar 

7 Shri S. V. Joshi 

B. Producers 

8 Shri J. V. Somayajulu 


Cement Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, Express Building, Opp. 
Churchgate Railway Station, 
Bombay-20. 


Andhra Cement Co. Ltd., 
Ramkrishna Building, 38, 
Mount Road, Madras-6. 


9 Shri A. K. Jain (Represented J Ashoka Cement Ltd., Times 
Rohtas also) ! House, 4th Floor, 7, Bahadur 

' Shah Zafar Marg, New 


10 Shri M. P. Jain 

11 R. N. Pande . 

12 Shri 

13 Shri 

14 Shri 

15 Shri 

16 Shri 

17 Shri 

18 Shri 

19 $hri 

20 Shri 

21 Shri 

22 Shri 
*3 Shri 
24 Shri 


. J Delhi-1. 


P. K. Mistrj . 
N. Dandekar . 

S. R. Dolasa . 
P. N. Bam 
A. R. Contractor 
S. P. Vora 

K. M- Desai . 

R. N. Ffaksar . 
P. S. Shroff . 
J. J. \fistry 

N. R. Hilloowala 

S. M. jayarao . 
Ranvir' Khatau 


The Associated Cement Cos. 
Ltd., 121, Maharshi Karve 
Marg, Bombay-20. 
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SI. Name Representing 

No. 


25 Shri P. R. Balakrishna 
20 Shri S. F. Balsara 

27 Shri B. R. Shah 

28 Shri A. P. Divecha . 

29 Shri H. J. Canteenwala 

30 Shri V. G. Ghate . 

31 Shri B. N. Reporter 
3a Shri K. Coorlawala 
33 Shri B. K. Kanoria 


34 Shri S. S. Agrawal . 


35 Shri R- Narayanan 


36 Shri N. H. Dalmia . 

37 Shri S. Rajaratnam 

38 Shri S. K. Bahl 

39 Shri Y. II. Dalmia . 

40 Shri Vishnu Kumar 


41 Shri S. G. Ray 

42 Shri A. K. Chandra Sekhar 

43 Shri K. S. Narayanan 

44 Shri M. Nieelakantan . 

45 Shri T. S. Subramaniam . 

46 Shri P. S. Kailasam 

47 Shri S. Y. Krishnaswamy 

48 Shri K. Ramamurthy 

49 Shri M. R. Bhandari 

50 Shri S. M. Sundaram 

51 Shri A- P. Jain 

52 Shri W. Chaudhari 

33 Shri G. P. Krishnamurthy 


•1 


. | The Associated Cement co- 
. y Ltd-, 121, Maharshi Karve 
. J . Marg, Bombay-20. 

• J 

. Bagalkot Udyog Ltd., Air 
India Building, Nariman Point, 
Bombay-1. 

Birla Cement Works (Birla 
Jute Mfg. Go. Ltd.) 15, India 
Exchange, Galcutta-i. 

. Chettinad Cement Corpn. Ltd., 
‘Catholic Centre’ 6, Armenian 
St., Madras-i. 

. 1 Dalmia Cement (Bharat) Ltd- 
. ' Dalmiapurarn, Madras (Tamil 
. f Nadu ). 

Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd., 
Dalmia Dadri, P. O. Charkhi 
Dadri, Haryana. 

. 1 Hira Cement Works, Cement 
. y Nagar, P.O. Bardol, Dist. Sam- 
j balpur. 

o 

. j The India Cements Ltd., 
. • 4th Floor, Dhun Building 
. f 175/1. Mount Road, Madras. 
•! 

• J 

. J Jaipur Udyog Ltd., Sahu Nagar, 
. ' Sawaimadhopur (W. Rly.), 
. f Rajasthan. 

• J 

Kalyanpur Lime & Cement 
Works Ltd., 2 & 3, Clive 
Road, Calcutta-i. 
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SI. Name Representing 

No. 


54 Shri G. Sivasankaran . . Madras Cements Ltd., Ram- 

mandiram,Rajapalaiyam, Mad¬ 
ras. 

55 Shri S. A. Wankhade . . 1 Mysore Cements Ltd., ‘Industry 

56 Shri Puttasiddiah . . . )■ , House’, 45 Race Course Rd., 

J Bangalore-1. 

,7 Shri M. Raja Sekhariah . . Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd> 

3 Bhadravati. 

58 Shri J. H. Dalmia . . .\Orissa Cement Ltd., Rajgangpur, 

59 Shri R- P- Shroff . ./ Dist. Sundargarh (Orissa). 

60 Shri K. Channa Veerappa . ) Panyam Cements & Mineral 

61 Shri T. P. Shreeraman . . Industries Limited, Cement 

f Nagar P.O., Via Buggani- 
J palli R. S., Karnool Dist. 

62 Shri J. P. Saxena . • .’I Rohtas Industries Ltd., Times 

63 Shri P- R-Krishnamurthy . [ House, 4th Floor, 7 Bahadur 

6a Shri R- N. Pandye . ■ . { Shah Zafar Marg, New 

* J Delhi-i. 

65 Shri U. S. Shetia . . 'j Satna Cement Works, (Birla 

66 Shri J. N. Prasad . . i Jute Mfg. Co. Ltd.), P.O. 

f Birla Colony, Satna (Madhya 
J Pradesh). 

67 Shri B. D. Somani . . 1 Shree Digvijay Cement Co. 

68 Shri H. S. Sanwal . . . V Ltd-, Shriniwas House, Woud- 

69 Shri J- V. Mehta . . .J by, Fort, Bombay-i. 

70 Shri R- K. Lohiya . . J 

71 Shri Manoj Jain . • • ! Sone Valley Portland Cement 

72 Shri P. C. Jain • • • Y Co. Ltd., Times House, 7, 

| Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, 

J New Delhi-i. 

73 Shri P. Williams . . Tamiland Cements (Unit of - 

Tamil Nadu Industrial 
Development Corporation Ltd.) 
Tamilnad Cements, P. O. 
via Rajapalaiyam, Ram- 
nathapuram Dist., Tamil 
Nadu. 
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SI. Name Representing 

No. 


74 Shri S. K. Basu 

75 Shri B. K. Tondan, I.A.S. 

76 Shri H. K. Jaipuria 

G. Prospective Producers 

77 Shri J. N. Rathi 

78 Shri S. S. Agarwal 

79 Shri V.K. Agarwal 

D. Consumers 

80 Shri Shivaji Rao Deshmukh 

(Member of Parliament) 

81 Shri B. V. Apte 

82 Shri H. D. Kariya . 

83 Shri G. I. Mansukhani 


. Udaipur Cement Works, (A 
Division of the Hindusthan 
Sugar Mills Ltd.), 51, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay-1. 

. The Uttar Pradesh State Cement 
Corporation Ltd., Dalia 
Cement Factory, Dalla 
(Mirzapur). 

The Uttar Pradesh State 
Cement Corporation Ltd., 
Churk Cement Factory, 
Churk (Mirzapur). 


. Century Cement, ‘Industry 
House,’ 159, Churchgate 
Reclamation, Bombay-20. 

. 1 J.K. Cement Works, J.K. Cotton 
. y Mills Premises, Kalpi Road, 
J Kanpur. 


Consumer Council of India, 
13, Akbar Raod, New Delhi-i. 

. Builders Association of India, 
United India Building, 2nd' 
Floor, Sir P.M. Road, Bom¬ 
bay- i. 

. Office 'of the Excutive Engineer, 
Housing East Division, 
2nd Floor, Griha Nirman 
Bhavan, Opp. Kala Nagar, 
Bandra (East), Bombay-51, 

. Maharashtra Electricity Board, 
New Kamani Chambers, 32-, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate,. 
Bombay-1. 
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SI. Name Representing 

No. 


84 Shri D. S. Pradhan 

85 Shri A- R- Doshi . 

86 Shri B- R. Adagra . 

87 Shri Vadilal M. Sanghvi . 

E. Labour Unions 

88 Shri H. N. Trivedi, MLA 

gg Shri Jag Narain 

Shri Satishankar Sharma 

91 Shri I. Ranganayaku'u 

g2 Shri Shaki Ahmed . 

93 Shri R- Subramaniam 

94 Shri Ghandrashekhar Ghobey 

95 Shri Mangala Prasad 

F. Financial Institutes 

96 Shri M- N- Khushu 

97 Shri H. R- Pujari . 


. J Indian Hume Pipe Co. Lid., 
. y Construction House, Ballard 
J Estate, Bombay-i. 

. Hindusthan Construction Co., 
Construction House, Walchand 
Hirachand Marg, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1. 

Mehta Mansion, Chuna Bhati, 
Bombay-70. 


Indian National Cement & 
Allied Workers Federation, 
Mazdoor Karyalaya, Congress 
House, Bambay-4. 

1 Japla Labour Union, P.O. 

. J- Japla Cement Factory, Dist. 

. j Palamau (Bihar), 

. Cement Workers Union, Guntur 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

. S.A.P. Mines, Guntur. 

. Wadi Cement Works, Kamgar 
Union, Wadi, Gulbarga 
Dist. (Mysore State). 

. J Rohtas Quarries Mazdoor Sangh, 

. j- Piperdih Lime Stone Quarries, 
j Dist. Rohtas (Bihar). 


Industrial Finance Corpn. of 
India, Bank of Baroda 
Bldg., 16, Parliament St., 
New Delhi-1. 

. Industrial Credit and Invests 
ment Corpn. of India, 163, 
Backbay Reclamation, Bom- 
bay-20. 
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Sl. Names Representing 

No. 


98 Shri N. V. Sltararii . . . Industrial Development Bank 

of India, New India Centre, 
17, Cooperage, Bombay 1 1. 

G. Cement Machinery Manufacturer 

99 Shri M. H. Pherwani . . 1 Cement Machinery Mfgrs. 

10 0 Shri Harish M. Malani . . ! Association, C/o The K.C.P. 

, Ltd., 38, Mount Road, 

J Madras-6. 

H. Government Departments 

j01 Shri S. K. iRao, Dy. Secretary Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, New Delhi. 

102 Shri Natarajan, Chief Cement Cement Controller, D-I/A,NDSE, 
Officer. Part-II, New Delhi-49. 

'03 Shri M. R- Reddy, Chief En -~1 

gineer W. Rly. ’Railway Board, New Delhi-1. 

104 Shri A. K. Rao, Controller of f 

Stores, W.Rly. J 

105 Shri N. C. Basak Development Directorate General of Tech- 

Officer (Cem.) nical Development, Udyog 

Bhavan, New Delhi. 

1 0 6 Shri P. P- Kapoor Director General of Supplies & 

Disposals, Jeewan Tara Bldg., 
Parliament St., New Delhi-i. 

107 Shri D, N. Bhargavan Control- Indian Bureau of Mines, Nagpur. 

ler of Mines. 

(08 Shri t,. Mishra, Dy. Secretary. Government of Orissa, Industrie's 

Dept., Bhubaneswar. 

109 Shri Bhupender Singh . . State Trading Corpn. of India 

Ltd., (Cement Dept.), Chandra 
Lok, 36, Janpath, New 
Delhi. 

no Shri M. Subramanian, Industries'! Food & Supplies Department, 
Commissioner V Govt, of Maharashtra, Sachi- 

111 Shri M. R. Patil, Under Secretary J valaya, Annexe, Bombay-32. 
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Si. Names Date 

No. 


112 Shri B. K. Ghosh, Dy. Director National Productivity Council, 


a 13 Shri George Thomas 

ar4 Shri Mohinder Singh, Research 
Officer. 

115 Sim M- Murugkar 

u6 Shri S. M. Prasad, Food Com¬ 
missioner. 

117 Shri S. Sharma 

118 Shri B. R. Tamta . 

1. Others 

iig Shri G. Sivraman . 
tao Shri J. D. Mehta . 

121 Shri A. D. Pandit . 


38, Golf Links, New Delhi-3. 

Cement Research Institute 
of India, M-10, South Ex¬ 
tension, II Ring Rd., New 
Delhi-49. 

Directorate General of Civ 1 ! 
Supplies, Ministry of Com¬ 
merce, Room No- 309, B 
Wing, Shastri Bhuvan, New 
Delhi. 

Indian Standards Institution, 
Novelty Chambers, M. 
Shaukatali Road, Bombay. 

Govt, of Bihar, Supply & Com¬ 
merce Dept. Patna. 

Government of Himachal Pra* 
desh, Simla. 

Commissioner of Food & Civil 
Supplies, Delhi Administration, 
Delhi. 


Indian Jute Mills Association, 
Royal Exchange, 6, Netaji 
Subhash Rd., Calcutta-i. 

Bombay Share Holders Asso- 
ciatio 1, Bhupen Chambers, 
9, Dalai Street, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay. 

The Marketing Research Corpn. 
of India Limited, 2A, National 
Insurance Bldg., Post Box 
No. 288, Parliament Street, 
New Delhi. 


APPENDIX 7 
[Vide Paragraph 4.6] 
Programme of In-Camera Cost Discussions 


si. 

No. 

Name of the Unit 


Date 

1 

2 

Rohtas Industries Ltd. .... 

Sone Valley Portland Cement Co- Ltd. . 

:) 

' 5 " 5" I 973 

A . G. 

3 

4 

5 

C. Units 

Chaibasa Cement Works .... 

Sevalia Cement Works ..... 
Kymore Cement Works .... 

* 

30 - 5-1973 

W & 

6 

7 

Chanda Cement Works .... 

Shahabad Cement Works .... 

• 

, 3 I- 5 -I 973 

8 

Madukkarai Cement Works .... 



9 

Mysore Iron & Steel Ltd. .... 


23 - 5-73 

10 

MandharUnit of Cement Corpn-of India Ltd-. 


23 - 5-73 

11 

Jaipur Udyog Ltd- ■ 


5 - 6-73 

12 

Udaipur Cement Works of the Hindustan Sugar 

Mills 

4 - 6-73 

13 

Shree Digvijay Cement Co- Ltd. 


a 1- 5-73 

14 

Assam Cements Ltd. ..... 


25 - 5-73 

15 

The Travancore Cement Ltd- 


28-5-73 

j6 

Dalmia Dadri Cement Ltd. • 


28-5-73 

17 

Sankaridurg Unit of India Cement Ltd. 

• 

22-5-73 

j8 

Chettinad Cement Corpn- Ltd. 


29 - 5-73 

>9 

Kesoram Cement Ltd. . 


2-6-73 

20 

Panyam Cements &|Mineral Industries Ltd. . 


2-6-73 

21 

Andhra Cement Co. Ltd. 


1-6-73 

22 

Dalla Unit of U.P. State Cement Corpn- Ltd. . 


1-6-73 

23 

Orissa Cement Ltd. . • • • 


4 - 6-73 
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APPENDIX 8 

[Vide Paragraph 5.7.2] 

Changes in f. 0. t. destination Prim of Cement froth 1-1-1968 to 

31-12-1973 



Period 


F.o.r. 

price 

of 

naked 

cement 

per 

tonne 

Excise 

duty 

per 

tonne 

Packing 

charges 

per 

tonne 

Total 

F.o.r.* 

price 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1963 

. 1-1-68 

to 

31-3-68 

• 125-53 

28-32 

18 -40 

172 -25. 


1-4-68 

to 

30-6-68 

• J 2553 

28-32 

19-10 

172-95 


1-7-68 

to 

30-9-68 

- 125-53 

28-32 

19-45 

173 30 


1-10-68 

to 

31-12-68 

• 125-53 

28-32 

2065 

174-50 

1969 

1-1-69 

to 

7-1-69 

■ 125-53 

28-32 

22 • 20 

176-05 


8-1-69 

to 

28-2-69 

• 125-53 

28-32 

24- 55 

178-40 


1-3-69 

to 

31-3-69 

• 125-53 

3 i 63 

24 55 

181-71 


1-4-69 

to 

15-4-69 

• 125-53 

31 63 

27-70 

184-86- 


16-4-69 

to 

28-4-69 

• 12913 

32-54 

27-70 

189-37 


29-4-69 

to 

30-6-69 

. I2&-13 

30-68 

27-70 

187-51 


1 - 7-69 

to 

30-9-69 

. 129-13 

. 30-68 

27 45 

187 -26.. 


1-10-69 

to. 

31-12-69 

12913 

39-68 

25 00 

184-81 

1970 

I-I-76 

to 

3 !- 3-70 

. 129-1'3 

30-68 

2555 

185-36 


1-4-70 

to 

3-4-70 

• 12913 

„ 30-68 

26-32 

18613 


4-4-70 

to 

30-6-70 

. 131-13 

31 • 16 

26-32 

188-61 


1-7-70 

to 

30-9-70 

. 131-13 

31 • 16 

29-57 

191-86 


1-10-70 

to 

23-10-70 

• 131-13 

3116 

30 84 

i 93 i» 


24-10-70 

to 

31-12-70 

• 134-33 

3192 

30-84 

197-09 


in 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

97 ' 

1-1-71 

to 

31 - 3 - 7 ' 

• ' 34-33 

3 ' 92 

33'5 

199-40 


1 - 4 - 7 ' 

to 

28-5-71 

- ' 34-33 

3 ' 92 

34-55 

200-80 


29 - 5-71 

to 

30-6-71 

• ' 34-33 

32-24 

34-55 

201•12 


1 - 7-7 1 

to 

6-7-71 

• ' 34-33 

32-24 

34 93 

201 -50 


7 - 7 - 7 ' 

to 

30-9-71 

. 136-83 

32-84 

34 93 

204-60 


1-10-71 

to 

31-12-71 

. 13683 

3284 

35 °5 

204-72 

972 

1-1-72 

to 

16-3-72 

• 13683 

32-84 

3795 

207-62 


17 - 3-72 

to 

31-3-72 

. 13683 

34-21 

37 95 

208-99 


t- 4-72 

to 

20-4-72 

. 136-83 

34 - 2 ' 

3895 

209-29 


21-4-72 

to 

30-6-72 

. 13900 

34-75 

3895 

212-70 


1-7-72 

to 

30-9-72 

. 139-00 

34-75 

39 53 

21328 


1-10-72 

to 

31-12-72 

. '39 00 

34-75 

39-02 

212-77 

973 

t-i -73 

to 

31-3-73 

■ ' 39-00 

34-75 

37-49 

211-24 


1 - 4-73 

to 

17-4-73 

. 139-00 

34-75 

36-88 

210-63 


18-4-73 

to 

30-6-73 

141 *oo 

35-25 

36-88 

213-13 


1 - 7-73 

to 

14-9-73 

6 

0 

35-25 

35 77 

212-02 


' 5 - 9-73 

to 

31-12-73 

151-oo 

37-75 

33-52 

222-27 


*Refers to public Rate. A rebate Rs. 2 00 per tonne and at 
corresponding relief in excise duty, were available for supplies under 
Rate Contract and a concession of Rs. 2 00 per tonne was allowed for 
supplies under Rate Contract (Public Sector). 


20 —4 T.C./B/74 
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Bagalkot Udyog Ltd. . ai. Bagaikot 1955(18) OPC, PBFS 
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APPENDIX io 
[Vide Paragraph 7.3] 

Size of the Cement factories in ascending order prepared on the basis 
of the licensed capacity given by the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment {As on 1 - 9 - 1973 ) 

(’000 tonnes) 


SI. 

No 

Name of the unit 

Annual 

licensed 

capacity 

I 

2 

3 

I 

Wuyan (J. & K. Minerals) .... 

• 20 

2 

Kottayam (Travancore Cement) 

51 

3 

Banmore (ACC) ...... 

. 6 l 

4 

Cherrapunjee (Assam Cements) 

84 

5 

Bhadravati (Mysore Iron) .... 

. IOO 

« 

Ahmedabad (Digvijay)© .... 

IOO 

7 

Khalari (ACC). 

102 

8 

Talukapatti, Rajapalaiam (Madras Cemeni) 

190 

9 

Mandhar (Cement Corporation) 

200 

IO 

Kurkunta (Cement Corporation) 

200 

I I 

Udaipur (Hindustan Sugar) .... 

200 

12 

Sewree (Digvijay)® ..... 

200 

13 

Sevalia (ACC) ...... 

203 

*4 

Porbundar (ACC) ...... 

235* 

15 

Dalmia Dadri ...... 

239 

l 6 

Vijayawada (Andhra Cement) 

240 

17 

Japla (Sone Valley) ..... 

254 

18 

Macherla (K.C.P.). 

254 

19 

Kistna (ACC) ...... 

259 

20 

Dalmianagar (Ashoka) ..... 

284 

21 

Sindri (ACC) ...... 

305 


280 
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22 Bhupendra (ACC) ■ 3 

23 Dalmianagar (Rolitas) 335 

24 Mancherial (ACC) 335 

25 Dwarka (ACC) '. 34 ° 

26 Banjari (Kalyanpur) •••••• 34 ® 

27 Bagalkot (Bagalkot Cement). 3 ®° 

28 Lakheri (ACC) 3 ®® 

29 Madukkarai (ACC) ..-••• 3^4 

30 Bugganipalli (Panyam) ...••• 3 ®® 

31 Bargarh (Hira Cement). 39 ® 

32 Wadi (ACC) . 400 

33 Puliyur, Karur (Chettinad) . . • • • 4 00 

34 Chittorgarh (Birlajute). 4 00 

35 Alangulam (Tamil Nad Cement) .... 400 

36 Chanda (ACC) .....•• 400 

37 Ammasandra (Mysore Cement) .... 400 

38 Rajgangpur (Orissa Cement) . 4 01 

39 Dalla (U. P. State). 432 

40 Basantnagar (Kesoram) (Peddapalli/Ramagundam) . 450 

41 Ghurk (U. P. State) 475 

42 Dalmiapuram (Dalmia Cement, Bharat) . . . 5 2 5 

43 Sikka (Shree Digvijay).. 54 ° 

44 Shahabad (ACC) • 574 

45 Satna (Birlajute) ...•■•• 581 

46 Sankaridurg (India Cement). 600 

47 Chaibasa (ACC) ....... 7®2 

48 Kymoie (ACC) ....... 807 

49 Ranavav (Saurashtra Cement) .... 863 

50 Sankarnagar (India Cement) . . • • • 913 

51 Sawaimadhopur (Jaipur Udyog) .... i,ooo 

52 Jamul (ACC) ....... 1,080 


19.760 

* Includes 35,000 tonnes capacity for white cement. 

(^Grinding units of Shree Digvijay Cement Co., whose capacity 
has been split up into grinding units (Ahmedabad and Sewree) and 
main unit at Sikka. 







APPENDIX ii 
[Vide Paragraph 8.2] 


Unit-wise annual licensed capacity according to States and Rories 



(As on 1-9-1973) 

(’000 tonnes) 

si. 

No. 

Name of the unit 

Zone/State 

Axmual 

licensed 

capacity 

I 

2 

3 


NORTH ZONE 



I. Haryana 


I 

Surajpur/Bhupendra (ACC) .... 

306 

2 

Dalmia Dadri . . . . . 

239 


Haryana Total 

. 545 


II. Jammu & Kashmir 


3 

Wuyan (J & K Minerals) - 

20 

4 

III. Rajasthan 

Chittorgarh (Birla Cement) .... 

. 400 

5 

Lakheri (ACC) . 1 . ! 

366 

6 

Sawaimadhoput (Jaipur Udyog) 

1,000 

7 

Udaipur (Hindustan Sugar) .... 

200 


Rajasthan Total 

. 1,966 


IV. bttar Pradesh 


8 

Churk (U. P- State). 

475 

9 

Dalla (U. P. State). 

432 


Uttar Pradesh Total 

907 


North Zone Total 

3,438 
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I 2 3 


EAST ZONE 
V. Bihar 


IO 

Banjari (Kalyanpur) 


346 

11 

Chaibasa (ACC) .... 

• • • 

782 

12 

Dalmianagar (Ashoka) ... 

• • • 

284 

13 

Dalmianagar (Rohtas) ... 

■ • . 

335 

14 

Japla (Sone Valley) ... 

• • • 

254. 

15 

Khalari (ACC) . , . 


102 

16 

Sindhri (ACC) . 


305 


Bihar 

Total 

2,408 


VI. Meghalaya 



0 

Cherrapunjce (Assam Cements) 

• • • 

84 


VII. Orissa 



18 

Bargarh (Hira Cements) 

. 

396 

19 

Rajgangpur (Orissa Cement) . . 

• • • 

401 


Orissa 

Total 

797 


East Zone Total 

• 3*289 


WEST ZONE 




VIII. Gujarat 



20 

Dwarka (ACC) .... 


340 

21 

Porbandar (*ACC) . * . • . * . 

. 

200 


- 


35* 

22 

Ranavav fSaurashtra Cements) 


863 

23 

SeValia (ACC) . . • 

. 

203 

24 

Sikka (Digvijay) .... 


54 °@ 

25 

Ahmedabad (Digvijay) . 

. 

100 ® 


Gujarat 

Total 

2,281 
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I 2 3 

TX. Maharashtra 

26 Chanda (ACC) . . . . . . 400 

27 Sewree (Digvijay) ...... . . 200@ 

Maharashtra Total 600 

X. Madhya Pradesh 

28 Banmore (ACC) ....... 61 

29 Jamul (ACC) ....... 1,080 

30 Uymore (ACC). 807 

31 Mandhar (Cement Corpn.). 200 

32 Satna (Birla Jute). 381 

Madhya Pradesh Total . 2,729 

West Zone Total . 5,610 

SOUTH ZONE 
XI. Andhra Pradesh 

33 Kurnool (Panyam). 388 

34 Kistna (ACC) ....... 259 

35 Macherla (K.C.P.) ....... 254 

36 Mancherial (ACC) ...... 335 

37 Basantnagar (Kesoram) (Paddapalli/Ramagundam). 450 

38 Vijayawada (Andhra cements). 240 

Andhra Pradesh Total . 1,926 

XII. Kerala 

30 Kottayam (Travancore Cement) .... 51 
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I 

2 

3 


XIII. Mysore 


40 

Ammasandra (Mysore Cements) 

400 

41 

Bagalkot (Bagalkot Udyog) .... 

360 

42 

Bhadravati (Mysore Iron) .... 

IOO 

43 

Kurkunta (Cement Corpn-) .... 

200 

44 

Shahabad (ACC) ...... 

574 

45 

Wadi (ACC) . . . 

400 


Mysore Total 

2,034 


XIV. Tamil Nadu 


46 

Dalmiapuram (Dalmia Cement) 

525 

47 

Madukkarai (ACC) ..... 

384 

48 

Puliyur/Karur (Chettinad) .... 

. 400 

49 

Alangulam (Tamilnadu Cements) . 

. 400 

50 

Rajapalaiyam/Talukapatti (Madras Cements) 

• 190 

51 

Sankarnagar/Talaiuthu (India Cements) . 

0 i 3 

52 

Sankaridurg (India Cements) 

. 600 


Tamil Nadu Total 

3 > 4 i 2 


SOUTH ZONE TOTAL 

7.423 


GRAND TOTAL 

19,760 


*Relates to white cement. 


@The Ministry of Industrial Development has given us th< crpacify 
of Shree Digvijay Cement Company at 840,000 tonnes, which has 
been split up into Sikka 540,000 tonnes, Ahmedabad 100,000 tonnes 
and Sewree 200,000 tonnes, on the basis of the information given by 
the Cement Controller. 
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498 511 102.6 493 522 105.9 545 520 95.4 
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NORTH ZONE TOTAL . 2,349 2,214 94.3 2,344 2,384 101.7 2,605 2,264 86.9 
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According to tne Ministry ol Industrial Development the licensed capacity in 1973 was 19,760 
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white cement relating to Porbandar unit (ACC), while the capacity according to the Cement 
Controller is 19,705 thousand tonnes which was exclusive of J & K unit and the capacity for white 
cement relating to Porbandar. 
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[Vide Paragraph 14.6] 
Country-wise exports of Cement & Clinker during 
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APPENDIX 15 
[Vide Paragraph 18.2.5.2] 

Classification of the Lime Stone sources according to certain range of 
distances from the Factories 


ZONES 





North 

East 

West 

South 

Total 

No. of Factories 

• 


8 

9 

I I 

20 

48 

Total No. of sources of 







all factories 



14 

i 7 

20 

42 

93 





Range of Sources ( Kms.) 


I—20 



I I 

aa 7 

10 

27 

55 

21—40 



3 

5 

4 

10 

22 

41—50 . 




2 

I 

2 

5 

51—60 





I 

•• 

I 

61—70 




3 

I 

• • 

4 

71—80 




•• 

•• 

I 

I 

81— go 
gi —100 . 


* 



• * 

I 

I 

101—IIO . 





I 


I 

Ill— 120 . 





•• 

•• 


121—130 . 





I 

I 

2 

131—140 . 

141—150 . 

151—160 . 

161—170 . 

171—180 . 

181— igo . 
igi —200 . 

Above 200 . 





I 


I 

Total 



14 

17 

20 

42 

93 


Note.—T he above does not include four units viz.,J. & K. unit 
which has not replied, Sindri which uses sludge, and the two grinding 
units of Shree Digvijay Cement Company. 
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[Vide Paragraph 21.1.2] 
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22-4 T. C.IB. 174 


(iii) ACG, Kymore .... 470 

(iv) U.P. Govt. Cement ,Churk . 330 

(v) U.P. Govt. Cement, Dalla . 340 
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APPENDIX 17 
[1 Vide Paragraph 21.2.5] 

Recommendations of the Task Force for the promotion of fly ash 
Cement as an alternative building material 

x. In identifying the existing cement factories for exploring the 
possibility of utilizing fly ash from various power stations, mere 
geographical nearness need not be the criterion. Existing cement 
factories which are willing to move clinker from their location 
should also be permitted to set up grinding facilities near the 
source of the ash if found economically feasible. New enter- 
preneurs may also be encouraged to set up similar facilities near 
thermal stations. 

2. Concerted efforts should be made to use fly ash in lime mortar 
and cement lime morters for construction under various Govern¬ 
ment departments like CPWD, State Electricity Boards, CWPC 
etc., as there appears to be no obstacle from technical point of 
view, there already exists suitable ISI Standards and building 
codes to cover these mortars. 

3. In order to give a fillip to the production and use of Portland 
pozzolana cement, a reasonable rebate on excise duty may be 
considered. 

4. It is necessary to encourage split locations by setting up grinding 
plants near fly ash production centres i.e. thermal power stations 
keeping in view the overall economics and difficulty in transport 
of fly ash. 

5. Establishment of lightweight aggregate units and ready-mixed 
concrete plants utilising fly ash from various thermal power statio¬ 
ns should be explored by the Cement Corporation of India. The 
Cement Research Institute of India should be closely associated 
in this work. 

6. Such cement factories as were previously utilising fly ash and have 
now discontinued this practice may be encouraged to switch back 
to use of fly ash. 


Source : Task Force Report on Cement Industry. 




APPENDIX 
(Vide Paragraph 

Factory-wise I zone-wise despatches and freight 

Quantity : In tonnes 
Freight & average 
freight : In Rupees 



North 



East 


West 

SI. Factories Quantity 

No. 

Freight 

Average 

Freight 

Quantity 

Freight 

Average 

Freight 

Quan¬ 

tity 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


North 


1 

Bhupendra 

:2,51,023 

<45,23,522 

18.02 

.. 


• • 

509 

2 

Dalmia 

Dadri 

' 1,23,744 

21,39,830 

17.29 





3 

Lakheri . 

2,36,311 

69,43,356 

29.38 

. . 




4 

Swaimadho- 

pur 

3,36,154 

1,49,90,068 

39.11 

•* 



4,265 

5 

Chittorgarh 

1,70,530 

60,20,400 

35.30 

.. 


.. 

13,654 

6 

Udaipur . 

89,544 

26,77,278 

29.89 

.. 



1,497 

7 

Ghurk • 

1,84,438 

■56,21,979 

30.49 

.. 


.. 


8 

Dali a 

90,229 

32,11,881 

35.59 

135 

4,885 

36.18 



Total 

15,31,973 

4,61,28,314 

23.27 

135 

4,885 

36.18 

19,925 


East 


1 

Sindri . 




1,29,584 

31,41,690 

24.24 


2 

Ghaibasa . 




£3,92,830 

1,35,85,858 

34.58 

2.001 

3 

Khalari . 

48 

•1,931 

40.48 

77,978 

«17,36,417 

22.27 


4 

Rohtas , 

133,606 

9,42,144 

22.14 

1,30,333 

43,60,516 

33.46 

• • 

5 

Ashoka • 

20,832 

8,78,836 

42.19 

96,184 

31,16,441 

32.40 

• • 

6 

Banjari . 

42,719 

17,04,053 

39.88 

1,40,090 

47,09,864 

33.62 


7 

Rajgangpur 

.6,021 

4,46,450 

74.14 

2,85,498 

1,08,07,875 

37.86 


8 

Bargarh . 

3,990 

3,45,649 

86.62 

2,45,893 

1,12,40,055 

45.71 

4,823 

9 

Cherra- 
punji. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

54,699 

>4,94,148 

•9.03 


10 

Japla 


•• 

•* 

1,91,265 

57,90,874 

30.27 

•• 


Total 

1,07,226 

43,19,063 

38.45 

17,44,356 

5,89,83,738 

36.23 

6,824 
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i8 

30.1.8.2) 

incurred during January-September 1973 

Quantity : In tonnes 
Freight & average 
freight: In Rupees 


West 


South 


Total 


Freight Average Quantity Freight Average Quantity Freight Average 
Freight Freight Freight 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

40,628 

79.81 




2,51,532 

45,64,150 

18.15 




•• 

•• 

1,23,744 

21,39,830 

17.29 






2,36,311 

69,43,356 

29.38 

2,13,057 

49.95 




3,90,419 

l,52,p3,I25 

29,38 

3,18,842 

23.35 


.. 

•rJnii i';m 

■1,84,184 

63,39,242 

34.41 

32,186 

21.50 


.. 

.. 

91,041 

27,09,464 

29.76 

.. 



,. 


1,84,438 

56,21,979 

30.48 




•• 


90,364 

32,16,766 

35.60 

6,04,713 

30.34 

.. 



15,52,033 

4,67,37,912 

30.11 



.. 



1,29,584 

■31,41,6*0 

24.24 

54,116 

32.04 



.. 3,94,831 

1,36,49,974 

34.57 





78,026 

< 17,38,348 

22.27 





1,63,949 

53,02,660 

32.34 





1,17,016 

39,95,277 

34.14 





1,82,809 

64,13,917 

35.08 





.* 2,91,519 

1,12,54,325 

38.60 

1,20,138 

24.90 



2,54,706 

1,17,05,842 

45.40 


•• 



54,699 

4,94,148 

9.03 





1,91,265 

57,90,874 

30.27 

1,84,254 

27.00 



18,58,406 

6,34,87,055 

34.16 
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APPENDIX 


1 2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Wgst 








1 Banraore . 

10,455 

1,52,958 

14.63 

,. 



28,392 

2 Jamul . 

60,270 

43,86,404 

72.77 

1,51,796 

89,94,960 

59.26 

2,15,507 

3 Kymore • 

3,81,609 

1,75,91,573 

47.00 

12,254 

6,18,248 

50.45 

145,777 

4 Dwarka . 

■7,482 

■4,31,180 

57.63 

.. 



1,67,658 

5 SevJia 


.. 





1,35,313 

6 Porbandar 

2,999 

2,18,242 

72.77 




1,30,654 

7 Chanda « 







1,94,255 

8 Satna 

3,36,235 

1,31,53,600 

39.10 

10,744 

4,81,793 

44.84 

62,998 

9 Mandhar . 

32,129 

21,55,863 

67.10 

■24,444 

14,25,932 

58.33 

70,748 

10 Ranavav . 

<13,160 

« 8,46,835 

64.35 


.. 


<2,63,527 

11 Sikka 

<18,421 

■10,88,928 

59.11 




•2,30,526 

12 Sewrcc . 

.. 




,, 


1,57,160 

13 Ahmedabad i 







37,548 

Total * 8 

,62,760 

4,00,25,583 

46.40 

31,99,238 1 

',15,20,933 

57. B2 18,40,063 


i South 

1 Vijayawada 




19,419 

■8,20,345 

42.24 

1.462 

2 

Macherla . 


.. 


1,060 

*5,555 

42.97 

5,221 

3 

Kistna 


.. 


469 

11,432 

24.30 


4 

Mancharial 

•35,676 

25,66,759 

71.94 

. . 



48,018 

5 

Buggina- 
pall i 

911 

84,624 

92.89 

263 

17,069 

64.90 

78,956 

6 

Kesoram . 

■24,164 

•19,60,789 

81.14 

384 

• 19,985 

52.04 

95,112 

7 

Kottayam . 




.. 




8 

Karnr . 

•3,295 

• 3,61,169 

109.60 

• 8,335 

■7,95,636 

94.45 

1,751 

9 

Dal mi a - 
purara 


•• 

•• 

*5,660 

•5,34,422 

94.42 

| 6,727 

10 

Taleyathu 

4,600 

5,37,880 

116,93 

6,597 

7,72,807 

117.14 

26,169 

11 

Sankaridurg 

23,654 

26,09,035 

110.30 

21,413 

20,72,277 

96.77 


12 

Maddukarai 

13,098 

15,13,037 

115.50 

,. 



3,829 

IS 

Tulukapatti 




.. 



1,025 
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18— Contd. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

3,88,170 

13.67 




38,847 

5,41,128 

13.92 

66,49,069 

30.85 

<45,869 

16,81,985 

36.69 

4,73,442 

2,17,12,418 

45.86 

*0,11,179 

27.51 

.. 

,. 


5,39,640 

2,22,21,000 

41.17 

64,96,894 

38.75 

.. 



1,75,140 

69,28,074 

39.55 

18,50,996 

13.68 

.. 



1,35,313 

18,50,996 

13.68 

34,22,463 

26.19 




1,33,653 

36,40,705 

27.23 

70,18,069 

36.13 




1,94,255 

70,18,069 

36.13 

13,80,999 

21.92 



.. 

4,09,977 

1,50,16,392 

36.62 

14,46,95 0 

20.45 

■ •' 



1,27,321 

50,28,745 

39.50 

1.01,10,004 

38.36 




2,76,687 

1,09,56,839 

39.6 0 

65,95,777 

28.61 




2,48,947 

76,84,705 

30.86 

92,72,383 

58.99 




1,57,160 

92,72,383 

58.9» 

10.28,527 

27.39 



•• 

37,548 

10,28,527 

27.39 

5.93,71,480 

32.43 

45,869 

16,81,985 

36.69 

29,47,930 

11,28,99 98 1 

38.30 


>M17 

39.06 

1,09,636 

22,40,424 

20,43 

1,30,517 

31,17,886 

23.88 

>,39,370 

55.42 

1,18,238 

38,46 320 

32.53 

1,24,519 

1*1,81,245 

33.57 



1,24,256 

26,01,320 

20.94 

1,24,725 

26,12,752 

20.94 

l l, 79,316 

47.46 

5,53,501 

14,47,951 

26.15 

6,37,195 

62,94,026 

9.87 

3 3,34,593 

49.19 

1,05,400 

26,86,052 

25.48 

1,85,530 

66,72,338 

35.96 

40,77,469 

42.87 

57,621 

11,36,373 

19.72 

1,77,281 

71,94,616 

40.58 

.. 

.. 

24,484 

99,124 

4.04 

24,484 

99,124 

4.04 

1,34,511 

76.81 

87,119 

21,20,570 

24.34 

1,00,500 

34,11,886 

33,94 

5,23,329 

77.79 

2,65,416 

61,81,447 

23.29 

2,77,803 

72,39,198 

26.05 

2 Jt,55,670 

32.76 

3,24,773 

92,55,576 

28.50 

3,62,139 

1,27,31,933 

35.15 

.. 


3,04,036 

61,50,178 

20.23 

3,49,103 

1,08,31,490 

31.02 

‘,90,086 

75.76 

1,39,341 

23,72,872 

17.02 

1,56,268 

41,75,995 

26.70 
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1 

/ 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

14 

Alangutam 

2,016 

2,32,037 

115.10 

6,499 

7,28,180 

112.04 2,861 

15 

Bhadravati 








16 

Bagalkot 


.. 

.. 




73,853 

17 

Shahabad 

16,784 

15,91,026 

97.79 


.. 

. . 

2,28,793 

18 

Arnrnasan- 

dra. 

7,377 

7,80,965 

105.86 

4,062 

3,48,556 

85. 80 

53,904 

19 

Wadi 

16,839 

15,73,669 

93.45 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1,80,361 

20 

Kurlcunta . 

9,481 

8,63,70 7 

91,09 

... 



42,549 


Total 

1,57,895 

1,46,74,697 

92.93 

74,161 

61,66,264 

83.14 

8,50,591 


GRAND 

TOTAL 

21,33,354 10,51,47,657 

39.53 

20,17,890 

7,66,75,820 

38.31 

27,17,493 


Source : Cement Controller. 

Note _Cement Controller has informed us that these are tentative figures. 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

2,40,809 

84.16 

1,72,342 

46,09,272 

26.74 

1,83,718 

58,10,298 

31.62 



57,925 

11,36,186 

19.62 

57,925 

11,36,186 

19.60 

>6,19,900 

35.47 

1,08,098 

23,88,814 

22.10 

1,81,951 

50,08,714 

27.52 

83,81,024 

36.64 

1,13,980 

25,35,456 

22.24 

3,59,557 

1,25,10,506 

34.79 

27,26,919 

50.50 

2,49,190 

49,78,242 

19.98 

3,14,623 

88,34,682 

28.08 

71,39,324 

39.48 

86,314 

23,57,877 

27.32 

2,83,514 

1,10,70,870 

39.04 

15,43,798 

38.75 

21,468 

5,67,434 

26.43 

73,498 

30,79,939 

41.90 

5,33,50,937 

42.96 

31,02,119 

6,04,94,092 

19.50 

41,84,856 

11,78,85,990 

28.16 

9,70,11,384 

35.69 

31,47,988 

6,21,76 077 

19.75 

1,05,43,225 34,10,10,938 

32.34 


Source : Cement Controller. 

Note. —Cement Controller has informed us that these are tentative figures. 
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co 


Punjab . . 212-77 3% 6 38 14-40 6%+2% 17-02 .. 250-57 



Haryana • 212.77 3% 6,38 14.40 7% + 2% 19.15 . .. 252.15 GST is levied on 

cement sales 
when inter state 
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Source : Cement Controller's Publication (1972) Page 148. 



APPENDIX 20 
(Vide Paragraph 37.1) 

Statement showing the names of the costed units . together with the 
year of establishment, latest accounting year costed and the 
names of the Cost Officers who examined the cost 


SI. 

No. 

Name of unit Year of 

establi¬ 
shment 

Latent ac- 
counting 
year costed 

Name ofthe CostOfficer & 
designation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

ACC—Ghaibasa ... 

1947 

31-7-72 

Shri A. K. Banerji, 

Cost Accounts Officer, 
Tariff Commission. 

2 

ACC—Sevalia . . . . 

1951 

31-7-72 

Do. 

3 

ACC—Chanda . 

1970 

31-7-72 

Do. 

4 

ACC—Madukkarai . * . 

1934 

31-7-72 

Do. 

5 

Shree Dlgvijay 

1949 

31-12-71 

Shri K.P. Sarma, 

Cost Accounts Officer, 
Tariff Commission. 

6 

The Travancore Cements 

1949 

31-12-71 

Do. 

7 

Mysore Iron & Steel . 

1938 

31-3-72 

Do. 

a 

India Cements—Sankridurg unit 

1963 

31-3-72 

Do., 

9 

Ghettinad Cement ... 

1968 

31-3-72 

Do. 

10 

Dalmia Dadri.... 

1939 

31-12-71 

Shri J. M. Ayyar, 

Cost Accounts Officer, 
Ministy of Finance. 





11 

ACC—Kymore. ... 

1923 

31-7-72 

Do. 

12 

ACC—Shahabad ... 

1925 

31-7-72 

Do. 

13 

Udaipur Cement Works . , 

1970 

30-6-72 

Shri K. V. Varadrajan, 
Cost Accounts Officer, 
Ministry of Finance. 

14 

U.P. State Cement Gorpn, Da la 
unit. 

1970 

31-12-72 

Do. 

15 

Rohtas Industries ... 

1938 

31-3-72 

■Shri S. N. Misra> Ass t. 
Cost Accounts Officer, 
Tariff Commission**— 

16 

Sone Valley . . . . 

1922 

31-12-70* 

Do. 

17 

Cement Corpn., Mandhar. . 

1970 

31-3-72 

Do. 

18 

Jaipur Udyog 

1953 

31-3-72 

Do. 


♦Cost adjusted upto 31-3-72. 
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1 

2 


3 

4 


5 

19 

KeSoram Cennnts . 

• 

. 1969 

4/71 to 3/72 

Shri D. C. Ghosh A*stt- 
Go»t Accounts Officer. 
Tariff Commission 

20 

Panyam Cements • 

• 

. 1959 

9/71 to 8/72 


Do. 

21 

Andhra Cements 

• 

. 1940 

4/71 to 3/72 


Do. 

22 

Orissa Cements . 

. 

. 195! 

1/72 to 12/72 


Do. 

23 

Assam Cements • 

• 

1966 

30-6-72 

Shri 

Cost 

R. K. Seth. Asstt. 
Accounts Officer, 


Ministry of Finance. 


Statement A. 


APPENDIX 21 
(Vide Paragraph 38.1) 

The total cost of production of Cement including packing material 
and selling expenses for the year 1971/1971-72 


(Rs# per tonne) 


Costed Units 

Year- 

ending 

Cpst of Packing 
Cement Expen- 
Ground ses 
ST-A-3 ST-A-4 

Cost of Packing Selling Total 
Naked material expenses (5 to 7) 
Cement ST-A-4 ST-A-5 
(3+4) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 


. 31-3-1972 

86.69 

4.38 

91.07 

29.74 

4.00 

124.81 

2 

• • 

. 31-8-1972 

79.0! 

1.43 

80.44 

31.80 

4.58 

116.82 

3 

« • 

. 31-3-1972 

95.15 

2.03 

97.18 

29.95 

2.10 

129.23 

5 

• • 

. 30-6-1972 

123.29 

2.98 

126.27 

32.53 

3.06 

161.86 

4 

• • 

. 31-3-1972 

103.21 

6.71 

109.92 

29.45 

2.46 

141.83 

6 

• • 

. 31-12-1970 

120.32 

4.59 

124.91 

25.15 

1.22 

151.28 

- 


. 31-12-1971 

88.30 

2.41 

90.71 

31.00 

2.31 

124.02 



Do. 

94.79 

3.49 

98.28 

32.32 

3.63 

134.23 

9 


. Do. 

111.85 

7.76 

119.61 

30.06 

1.61 

151.28 

10 


. 31-3-1972 

100-77 

3-02 

103-79 

30-16 

3-49 

137-44 

11 


. Do. 

97-44 

1-93 

99-37 

28-75 

1-41 

129-53 

12 


. 31-12-1972 

75-30 

4-14 

79-44 

31-67 

6-44 

117-55 

13 


. 31-3-1972 

102-93 

3-81 

106-74 

30-25 

0-70 

137-69 

14 


. 30-6-1972 

97-59 

8-80 

106-39 

31-01 

1-24 

138-64 

15 


. 31-3-1972 

92-61 

1-95 

94-56 

31-66 

3-01 

129-23 

16 


. Do- 

104-67 

3-39 

108-06 

29-31 

3-38 

140-75 

17 


. 31-12-1972 

116-86 

6-87 

123-73 

32-77 

0-80 

157-30 

18 


. 31-7-1972 

86-52 

6-80 

93-32 

31-39 

3-62 

128-33 

19 


• Do. 

106-84 

5-24 

112-08 

20-85 

3-62 

136-55 

20 


. Do. 

73-02 

5-42 

78-44 

25-24 

3-62 

107-30 

21 


. Do. 

121-32 

5-28 

126-60 

33-96 

3-62 

164-18 

22 


. Do. 

65-86 

3-85 

69-71 

25-49 

3-62 

98-82 

23 


. Do. 

111-89 

4-92 

116-81 

28-68 

3-62 

149-11 

Weighted Average 

• 

93-02 

4-22 

97-24 

29-72 

3-03 129-99 
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appendix 

Statement 


Cost of Limestone for the year 

(Rs. per tonne) 


Gosted 

Units 

Year ending 


Wages Salaries 

Power Consuma- 

& ble 

Fuel Stores 

Repair 

8c Main¬ 
tenance 
Stores) 

1 


2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

31-3-72 . 



0.39 

0.31 

0.23 

1.96 


2 

31-8-72 . 



0.47 

0.13 

o'07 

1.06 

0.11 

3 

31-3-72 . 



2.15 

0.36 

0.53 

2.59 


4 

30-6-72 . 



5.80 

0.52 

1.18 

2.30 


5 

31-3-72 . 



Purchased from M/s. Parnava 

Properties Ltd. 

6 

31-12-70. 



11.28 

1..04 

1.14 

0.59 

0.80 

7 

31-12-71 . 



0.84 

0.01 

0.03 

0.20 

0.31 

8 

31-12-71 . 



6 '. 62 



0.03 


9 

31-12-71 . 



5.86 


0.17 

2.63 


10 

31-3-72 . 



6.38 

0.20 

0.02 

0.10 

0.33 

11 

31-3-72 . 



7.2 6 


0.36 

0.46 


12 

31-12-72 . 



8.98 

0.54 

0.32 

0.68 

0.36 

13 

31-3-72 . 



5.90 

0.31 

0.58 

1.46 

1.21 

14 

30-6-72 . 



5.46 

0.15 . 

0.42 

1.01 

2.99 

15 

31-3-72 . 


. 






16 

31-3-72 . 



1.13 

0.17 

0.38 

1.15 

0.87 

17 

31-12-72 . 



1.99 

0.19 

0.16 

1.89 

1.15 

18 

31-7-72 . 



4.22 

0.34 

0.43 

3.35 


19 

31-7-72 . 



7.77 

0.27 

0.31 

2.79 


20 

,31-7-72 . 



1.48 

0.30 

0,36 

0.95 


21 

31-7-72 . 



1.53 

0.26 


3.26 


22 

31-7-72 . 



1.27 

0.36 

0.08 

1.33 


23 31-7-72 . 

Weighted Average 



7.06 

0.42 

0.55 

2.05 
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ai—Contd. 

No. A-i. 

ended 1971/1971-72 

(Rs./per tonne) 


Depreciation 

Royalty 

Overheads 

Gratuity 

Minimum 

bonus 

Total 
(3 to 12) 

Transport Total 
• charges (13+14) 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0.92 

0.57 

0.11 

1.27 


5.. 76 

2.80 

8.56 

1.15 

1.04 

0.19 


0.04 

4-. 2 6 

1.14 

5.40 

0.78 

0.95 

0.56 


0.09 

8.01 

13.09 

21.10 

1.94 

1.29 




13t 03 


13.03 

Purchased from M/s Parnava Properties Ltd. 


17\ 58 

7.20 

24.78 

0.21 

0.76 

0.51 

0.12 


16.45 

2.55 

19.00 

0.09 

1.21 

0.05 

0.01 

0.15 

2.90 

9.96 

12.86 

0.01 

0.14 

1.17 

0.29 


8-. 26 

5.67 

13.93 

0.01 

1.25 

3.58 

0.16 

0.25 

13.91 

■ 12.86 

26.77 

0.39 

0.75 

0.54 



8.71 

• 2.52 

11.23 

0.28 

1.25 

2.07 

.. 

0.19 

11.87 

■ 10.07 

21.94 

0.23 

1.34 

0.37 

0.29 

0.19 

13.30 

- 1.58 

14.88 

0.51 

0.75 

0.20 

0.02 

0.45 

11.39 

8.04 

19.43 

2.46 

0.88 

2.62 

• .• 


15,99 

2.40 

18.39 


0.74 

10.72 



11,46 

■ 3.75 

15.21 

1.19 

0.75 

1.24 



6,88 

- 4. 19 

11.07 

4.20 

0.75 

6.04 

0.02 


16, 39 

2.83 

19.22 

1.14 

1.21 

0.69 

.. ■ 

0.32 

11.70 

1.29 

12.99 

0.52 

0.76 

0.80 


0.57 

13.79 

3.83 

17.62 

1.02 

1.15 

0.71 


0.20 

6,19 

- 1.99 

8.18 

2.79 

0.81 

2.40 

.. 

0.11 

11.16 

4.79 

15.95 

0.55 

1.25 

0.56 

.. 

0.12 

5,52 

0.70 

6.22 

0.89 

1.69 

0.73 

.. 

0.59 

13.98 

- 3.74 

17.72 






9.95 

4.32 

14.27 


23-4 T. O /B /74 
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APPENDIX 

Statement 

Cost of Production of Clinker for 

(Rs./Tonne) 


Gosted 

Units 

Year Ending 


Raw Materi al s 


Wages 

Salaries 

Coal / 
Fuel 

Oil 




Lime 

Stones 

Clay 

Others 

Total 
(3 to 5) 



I 

2 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

31-3-72 . 



12.52 

.. 

1.27 

13.79 

0.82 

0.33 

10.97 

2 

51-3-72 . 



8.03 

0,01 

4.13 

12.17 

2.90 

1.66 

20.46 

3 

31-3-72 . 

• 


27.05 

0.07 

3.69 

30.81 

1.42 

0.39 

20.34 

4 

31-6-72 . 

• 


16.49 

2.70 

0.10 

19.29 

9.57 


13.03 

5 

31-3-72 . 

■ 


37.54 

■ 

0.95 

38.49 

7.29 

4.43 

18.18 

6 

31-12-70 . 



30.89 


0.80 

31.69 

9.56 

7.45 

23.06 

7 

31-12-71 . 



7.21 


13.75 

20.96 

1.09 

0.25 

30.58 

8 

31-12-71 . 



22.65 


1.99 

24.64 

4.86 

25.94 

9 

31-12-71 . 



31.68 


1.84 

33.52 

2 . 

07 

37.98 

10 

31-3-72 . 



20.27 



20.27 

1.03 

1.77 

15.10 

n 

31-3-72 . 



28.20 

3.37 

0.47 

32.04 

5.11 

1.05 

31.15 

12 

31-12-72 „ 



24.13 

0.21 

0.15 

24.49 

1.98 

•• 

13.23 

13 

31-3-72 . 



29.68 



29.68 

7.00 

2.18 

21.44 

14 

30-6-72 . 



29.32 

0.13 

0.93 

30.43 

0.96 

0.49 

15.75 

15 

31-3-72 . 



23.58 

0.06 

1.04 

24.68 

2.76 

0.42 

27.92 

16 

31-3-72 . 



17.41 

0.50 

1.68 

19.59 

1 

S'" 2 

.96 

44.79 

17 

31-12-72 . 



30.99 


.. 

30,99 

1.42 

0.14 

17.85 

18 

31-7-72 . 



26.43 


0.46 

26.89 

8.26 

1.11 

16.40 

19 

31-7-72 . 



30.44 


5.52 

35.96 

9. 09 

1.46 

27.27 

20 

31-7-72 . 



12.09 

0.20 

0.18 

12.47 

6.48 

0.20 

20.01 

21 

31-7-72 . 



24.46 


2.20 

26.65 

6.26 

1.30 

15.42 

22 

31-7-72 . 



9.04 

o.*oi 

0.19 

9.24 

5.81 

9.96 

24.15 

23 

31-7-72 . 

* 

• 

30.87 


1.82 

32.69 

6.97 

1.20 

38.90 


Total W.T. Average 

20.91 

0.12 

2.44 

23.47 

4.29 

1.12 

23.05' 
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2 i— Contd. 

No. A-*. 

the year ended 1971/1971-72 

(Rs./Tonnes) 


Electricity 

Cons. 

Stores 

Rep. 

Mtce. 

Stores 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

Facty 

O.H. 

Admn. 

O.H. 

Gratuity 

Min. 

Bonus 

Total 
Conven- 
sion 
charges 
(7 to 17) 

Total 
Cost 
(6 + 18) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

8.22 

4.58 

0.24 

19.74 

9.2J 

4.38 

0.06 


58.55 

72.34 

8.07 

0.50 

4.76 

10.50 

3.36 

0.97 

0.?4 

0.11 

53.53 

65.70 

6.33 

3. 

95 

7.82 

11.32 

2.44 


0.25 

54.26 

85.07 

9.00 

9.43 

3.83 


17.10 

4.70 



66.66 

85.95 

9.02 

6.85 

1.33 

3.16 

1.59 

.. 

0.26 

0.49 

52.60 

91.09. 

12.70 

2.94 

7.00 

2.18 

1.14 


1.17 


67.20 

98.89 

5.98 

4.86 

1.90 

4.14 

5.36 

3.11 

0.01 

0.04 

57.32 

78.28 

7.48 

5^ 

y a6 

0.91 

9.22 


0.18 

0.23 

54.68 

79.32 

7.51 

3. 

69 

0.76 

13.68 

4.31 

0.05 

0.14 

70.19 

103.71 

10.37 

5.08 

0.52 

20.13 

7.57 




61.57 

81.84 

4.96 

3.88 

8.76 

1.27 

3 .16 

5.18 


0.47 

64.99 

97.03 

7.06 

1.31 

5.75 

0.69 

3.84 

5.29 

0.32 

0.07 

39.54 

64.03 

9.83 

5.03 

3.57 

3.23 

fi S3 


0.12 

0.68 

59,61 

89.29 



7.55 

3.94 

21.72 

4.90 

2.80 


•• 

58.11 

88.54 

3.65 

0.67 

6.28 

15.39 

2.25 

2.78 

0.12 

0.20 

62.44 

87.12 

4.50 

7.28 

9.98 

5.34 

3.34 


•• 

77.19 

96.78 

u .43 

3.46 

3.39 

27.92 

5.50 


0.02 

•• 

71.13 

102.12 

10.01 

2.36 

3.80 

0.25 

1.74 

1.14 

0.20 

0.63 

45.90 

72.79 

7.78 

3.15 

6.17 

0.38 

2.28 

1.19 

0.46 

0.80 

60.03 

95.99 

6.96 

5.24 


0.78 

1.41 

1.02 

0.28 

0.97 

44.35 

56.82 

9.73 

1.21 

5.02 

0.28 

5.26 

1.34 

0.04 

0.55 

46.41 

73.07 

4.87 

6.06 

0.24 

0.81 

0.96 

0.19 

0.53 

44.58 

53.82 

6.30 

3.28 

5.22 

0.94 

1.66 

1.05 

0.36 

0.65 

65.83 

98.52 

7 . 45 " 

3.95 

2.83 

6.83 

4.39 

1.78 

0.17 

0.34 

56.20 

79.67 
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APPENDIX 

Statement 

Cost of production of cement (grtund ) for 


(Rs. per tonne) 




Raw Materials 




Units 

ending 

Clinker 

Gypsum 

Others 

Total 
(3 to 5) 

Wages Salaries 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

i 

31-3-72 

70.33 

2.80 

f. 

73.13 

0.17 

0.05 

2 

31-8-72 

62.66 

3.55 


66.21 

0.33 

0.17 

3 

31-3-72 

81.14 

3.69 


84.83 

0.19 

... 

4 

30-6-72 

84.40 

2.07 


86.47 

0.75 


5 

31-3-72 

• 82.42 

4.67 

2.20 

89.29 

2.11 

1.27 

6 

31-12-70 

92.46 

5.49 


97.95 

3.99 

1.69 

7 

31-12-71 

73.45 

2.34 

1.77 

77.56 

0.27 

0 .1! 
—_—> 

8 

31-12-71 

74.51 

2.44 


76.95 

0.89 


9 

31-12-71 

100.30 

2.5t 


102.86 

1.3: 


10 

31-3-72 

76.61 

6.07 


82.6B 

0.13 

0.39 

11 

31-3-72 

75.66 

3.42 

3. 18 

82.26 

3.87 

0.78 

12 

31-12-72 

60.97 

5.07 


66.04 

0.50 


13 

31-3-72 

83.44 

3.05 

0.41 

86.90 

1. 14 

0.21 

14 

30-6-72 

84.38 

2.20 


86.58 

0.17 

0.08 

15 

31-3-72 

84.04 

2.03 


86.07 

0.14 

0.01 

16 

31-3-72 

93.63 

1.61 


95.24 

0.40 


17 

31-12 72 

97.33 

4.04 


101.37 

0.40 

0.01 

18 1 


44.49 

4.57 

10.60 

59.66 

3.02 

0.62 

19 


91.79 

2.51 

.. 

94.30 

2.12 

0.39 

20 

31-7.72 

53.08 

4.93 

•• 

58.01 

1.61 

0.35 

21 

71.24 

2.53 

*• 

73.77 

1.35 

0.35 

22 


50.43 

5.79 

.. 

56.22 

1.37 

0.24 

23 j 


91.89 

3.65 

0.01 

95.55 

1.97 

0.39 

Total/Weighted 

Average) 

73.25 

3.62 

1.00 

77.87 

1.09 

0.28 
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$ Conti. 

No. Aps 

the year ended 1971/1^71-72 

(R*. per tonne) 

Power Consu- Repair Depre- Factory Admn. Gra- Minium Total Total 

fuel mable firaain- elation Overhe- Overhe- tuity Bonus conver- cost of 

Stores teriatice ads ads sion product- 

charges ion 
(7 to 16) (6+17) 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


15 

16 

17 

18 

3.22 

1.82 

0.04 

3.83 

3138 

1.04 

0.01 


13.56 

86.69 

4.09 

0.21 

1.88 

1.94 

1.13 

3.01 

0.03 

0.01 

12.80 

79.01 

4.44 

2.05 


0.91 

2.12 

0.53 


0.08 

10.32 

95.15 

4.63 

1.65 

0.46 

27.57 

1.38 

0.38 



36.82 

123.29 

5.84 

1.82 

0.37 

0.52 

0.56 

1.21 

0.09 

0.13 

13.92 

103.12 

8.86 

1.00 

4.56 

0.61 

1.18 



0.48 

Nil. 

22.37 

120.32 

4.34 

1.14 

0.18 

1.51 

2.37 

0.7 

8 

0.01 

0.03 

10.74 

88.30 

4.07 


k’bo 

0.15 

1.57 

9.3 

6 



17.84 

94.79 

3.93 


1.05 

0.28 

1.75 

0.55 

0.04 

0.07 

8.99 

111.85 

6,72 

2.37 

0.28 

3.37 

2.67 

2.16 



18.09 

100.77 

3.07 

0. 0 

3.22 

1.04 

0.98 

1.26 


0.36 

15.18 

97.44 

4.31 

0.53 

0.61 

0.89 

1.23 

1.07 

0.10 

0.02 

9.26 

75.30 

5.81 

1.05 

0.29 

0.26 

1.53 

5.62 

0.02 

0.10 

16.03 

102.93 

4.39 

2.35 



2.49 

1 .; 

33 



11.01 

97.59 

2.77 

0.02 

0.58 

2.40 

0.31 

0 .: 

29 

0.01 

0.01 

6.54 

92.61 

3.67 


1.74 

2.45 

0.76 

0.41 

__-. — > 



9.43 

104.67 

4.69 

0.13 

0.88 

7.62 

1.75 


0.01 


15.49 

116.86 

9.45 

1.59 

1.59 

8,43 

1.05 

0.71 

0.11 

0.29 

26.86 

86.52 

4.90 

0.60 
s- 

1.09 

2.20 

0.51 

0.44 

0.10 

0.19 

12.54 

106.84 

4.58 



6.18 

0.43 

0.25 

0.08 

0.26 

15.01 

73.02 

4.41 

1.06 

0.81 

37.82 

1.18 

0.43 

0.01 

0.13 

47.55 

121.32 

3.11 


U69 

2.60 

0.26 

0. 

20 

0.04 

0.13 

9.64 

65.86 

3.58 

0.68 

0.80 

7.75 

0.43 

0. 

45 

0.10 

10.19 

16.34 

111.89 

4T75~ 

1.08 

0.67 

4.38 

1.28 

1.46 

0.04 

0.12 

15.15 

93.02 
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APPENDIX 

Statement 

Cost of Packing Cement for the year 

(Ri. per tonne) 


Coated 

Units 

Year 

ending 

Packing 

mater¬ 

ials 

Wagei 

Sala¬ 

ries 

Elec¬ 

tricity 

Consu¬ 

mable 

Stores 

Repair* 
& Maint 
stores 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

31-3-72 

29.74 

0.51 

0.21 

0. 19 

0.37 

0.03 

2 

31-8-72 

31.80 

0.35 

0.19 

0.10 

0.07 

0.14 

3 

31-3-72 

29.95 

0.89 

0.35 


0.13 





V-- 

__ j 




4 

30-6-72 

32.53 

2.08 

0.21 

0.40 

• . 

5 

31-3-72 

29.45 

3.52 

1.14 

0.45 

0.61 

0.50 

6 

31-12-70 

25.15 

3.22 

0.18 

0.26 

0.50 

0.28 

7 

31-12-71 

31.00 

0.62 

0.-20 

0.16 

0.33 


8 

31-12-71 

32.32 

1.35 

0.23 

0.33 


9 

31-12-71 

30.06 

5. 

17 

0.22 

0.11 


1C 

31-3-72 

30.16 

0.71 

0.36 

0.12 

. . 

0.60 

11 

31 3-72 

28.75 

1.25 

0,18 

.. 

0.33 

, . 

12 

31-12-72 

31.67 

1.24 


0.20 

0,13 

0.22 

13 

31 3-72 

30.25 

2.24 

0 . 1 1 

0.21 

0.08 

0.11 

14 

30-6-72 

31.01 

1.55 

0.13 

0.11 

0.36 

. » 

15 

31 3 72 

31.66 

1.02 

0.01 

0.05 

0.37 

0.35 

16 

31-3-72 

29.31 

1.75 

. . 


0.44 

.. 

17 

31-12-72 

32.77 

1.68 

0.02 

0.26 



18 

31-7-72 

31.39 

3.58 

0.19 

0.30 

0.23 

0.51 

19 

31-7-72 

20.85 

3.22 

0.14 

0.26 

0.25 

0.27 







l_ . _ 


20 

31-7-73 

25.24 

3.17 

0.22 

0.36 

0 . 

.39 

21 

31-7-72 

33.96 

2.20 

0.16 

0.24 

0.16 

0.69 

22 

31-7-72 

25.49 

2.43 

0.12 

0.16 

0?65 

23 

31-7-72 

28.68 

2.47 

0.18 

0.29 

0.20 

0.41 

Weighted Average 

29.72 

1.88 

0.18 

0.20 

0.20 

0.25 
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21— <Contd. 

No. A-4. 

ended 1971/1971-72. 

(Rs. per tonne} 


Depreciation 

Factory 
over heads 

Adran. 
over heads 

Gratuity 

Minimum Total - Total ' 

Bonus cost enclud- cost includ¬ 
ing bags ing bags 

(4 to 13) (3 to 13) 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1.85 

1.22 




4.38 

34.12 

0.52 

0.03 



0.03 

1.43 

33.23 

0.06 

0.60 




2.03 

31.98 

0.20 

0.09 




2.98 

35.51 

0.20 



0.04 

0.25 

6.71 

36.16 

0.15 





4.59 

29.74 

0.31 

0.73 



0.06 

2.41 

33.41 

0.06 

1.42 


0.04 

0.06 

3.49 

35.81 

0.07 

1.61 


0.21 

0.37 

7.76 

37.82 

0.92 

0.31 




3.02 

33.18 


0.09 



0.08 

1.93 

30.68 

0.16 

2.01 


0.16 

0.02 

4.14 

35.81 

0.03 

0.83 


0.03 

0.17 

3.81 

34.06 

3.90 

2.25 

0.50 



8.80 

39.81 


0.10 



0.05 

1.95 

33.61 

0.90 

0.30 




3.39 

32.70 

2.62 

2.26 


0.03 


6.87 

39.64 

0.05 

1.48 

0.19 

0.03 

0.24 

6.80 

38.19 

0.03 

0.64 

0.12 

0.06 

0.25 

5.24 

26.09 

0.14 

0.61 

0.19 

0.04 

0.30 

5.42 

30.66 

0.03 

1.48 

0. 16 


0.16 

5.28 

39.24 

0.04 

0.11 

0. 12 

0.03 

0.19 

3.85 

29.34 

0.03 

0.90 

0.17 

0.06 

0.21 

4.92 

33.60 

0.46 

0.84 

0.07 

0.03 

■ 0.11 

4.22 

33.94 
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APPENDIX 

Statement 

Selling and distribution expenses for 

(Rs. per tonne) 


Costed Units Year 

ending 

Wages 

Salaries 

Deprecia¬ 

tion 

Advertise¬ 

ment 

Rly. Road 

siding Transport 
charges (net) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

31-3-72 

0.03 

0.59 

0.61 

0.29 

0.91 


2 

31-8-72 

0.84 

0.52 

0.44 

0.46 


0.26 

3 

31-3-72 

0.38 



0.30 

0.14 


4 

30-6-72 

1.54 






5 

31-3-72 


0.10 





6 

31-12-70 

0.67 

0.05 





7 

31-12-71 

0.58 

0.22 

0.04 

0.27 


0.01 

8 

31 12 71 

0.66 






9 

31-12-71 

0.59 

J| |p L 





10 

31-3-72 

0.12 

0.36 





11 

31-3-72 

0.53 



0.18 



12 

31-12-72 

0.27 


0.06 

1.56 

0.67 

0.34 

13 

31-3-72 




0.70 



14 

30-6-72 


.. 





15 

31-3-72 

0.45 

0.30 


0.46 



16 

31-3-72 

0.75 


0.02 




17 

31-12-72 


0.24 


0.23 



18 

31-7-72 

1.56 


0.02 

0.36 



19 

31 7-72 

1.56 


0.02 

0.36 



20 

31-7-72 

1.56 


0.02 

0.36 



21 

31-7-72 

1.56 


0.02 

0.36 



22 

31-7-72 

1.56 


0.02 

0.36 



23 

31 7-72 

1.56 


0.02 

0.36 



Weighted Average 

0.85 


0.06 

0.39 

0.09 

0.04 
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3 i-~Contd. 

No. A-5. 

the year efided 1971 / 1971 - 72 . 

<«*• per tofme) 


Brokerage 
and corami ssion 

Minimum 

Bonus 

Loading 

charges 

God own 
rent 

Travelling Other 

conveyance over 

heads 

Total 
(3 to 14) 

9 

10 

11 

12 . 

13 

14 

15 

0.35 


0.61 

0.06 

0.19 

0.36 

4.00 

1.00 

0.03 




1.03 

4.58 


0.01 



0.43 

0.84 

2.10 



0.30 

'o.67 


0.55 

3.06 



0.51 . 

* 

• S • • 

1.85 

2.46 



0.34 ' 



0.16 

1.22 

0.74 

0.03 

0.30 


0.02 

0.10 

2.31 

0.69 

0.01 




2.27 

3.63 


0.04 




0.98 

1.61 

0.97 


0.50 ’ 



1.54 

3.49 



0.30 

0.03 


0.37 

1.41 

1.75 

0.01 

0.81 

0.04 

0.02 

0.91 

6.44 







0.70 

0.99 





0.25 

1.24 

0.57 

0.13 




1.10 

3.01 

0.46 


0.11 - 

-0.02 


2.02 

3.38 


0.02 




0.31 

0.80 

0.75 

0.07 


• ... 


0.86 

3.62 

0.75 

0.07 


.. 


0.86 

3.62 

0.75 

0.07 




0.86 

3.62 

0.75 

0.07 


- 


0.86 

3.62 

0.75 

0.07 


• 


0.86 

3.62 

0.75 

0.07 




0.86 

3.62 

0.60 

0.04 

0.15 

0.01 

0.-02 

0.78 

3.03 
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APPENDIX 

Statement 

Element-wise cost of production of Cement 

(Rs. per tonne) 


Costed Units 1 2 3 


Year ending 





31-3-72 

31.8-72 

31-3-72 

Cement Production—Tonnes 





2,97,915 

4,02,349 

1,94,326 

1. Raw Materials — 

(a) Bauxite 






3.68 

0.23 

(b) Laterite 





1.23 


0.10 

(c) Clay 






0.01 

0.07 

(d) Others . . 






0.26 

3.20 

(e) Gypsum . 





2.80 

3.55 

3.69 

(0 Slag . . . 





, , 



Total (a to f) ' , 





4.03 ’ 

7.50 

7.29 

2. Wages and Salaries . 





3.05 

6.24 

6.23 

3- Power and Fuel — 

(a) Coal 





10.67 

19.51 

19.40 

(b) Furnace Oil 








(c) Electricity . , 





11.73 

11.98 

11.13 

4. Consumable Stores 





9.43 

2.26 

9.11 

5. Repairs & Maintenance 




. 

0.30 

6.71 


6. Depreciation . , . 





26.18 

14.10 

9.38 

7. Royalty 





0.81 

1.48 

1.16 

8. Gratuity 





0.13 

0.26 


9. Minimum Bonus 






0.21 

0.43 

10. Factory Overheads 





15.46 

4.63 

14.19 

11. Administrative Overhead . 

. 


. 

. 

5.30 

3.94 

2.86 

1 2. Transport of limestone . 





3.98 

1.62 

16.00 

13. Total Conversion pharges 

(2 to 12) 



87.04 

72.94 

89.89 

14. Totaj. (1 to 12) 

• 

• 



91.07 

80.44 

97.18 
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21 —Contdi 

No. A-6. 


Ground for the year 1971 / 1971 - 72 . 

(Rs* per tonne) 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

30-6-72 

31.3-72 

31-12-70 

31-12-71 

31-12-71 

31-12-71 

31-3-72 

31-3-72 

66,700 

3.14,837 

1,44,026 

7,76,064 1,97,003 39,546 

1,64,1 18 

94,406 

• • 

2.65 

0.10 

2.07 

0.83 

0.03 

4.67 

2.20 

0.34 

O* 

0.41 

5.49 

• • 

2.07 

2.34 

1.77 

• • 

1 *87 
2.*44 

0.37 

1.41 
’ 2.56 

6.07 

0.03 

2.63 

0.34 

3.42 

3.18 

4.82 

7.73 

6.24 

6.18 

4.31 

4.34 

6.07 

9.60 

20.08 

29.73 

43.71 

3.61 

16.84 

15,19 

15.33 

17.71 

12.80 

16.45 

21.56 

28.70 

23.13 

14.93 

14.14 

24.77 

,1.46 


.. 

0.03 

1.29 

21.80 

• • 

• • 

13.67 

16.04 

22.72 

10.11 

11.28 

11.61 

16.58 

6.82 

14.17 

12.34 

5.15 

6.30 

7.68 

7.74 

7.29 

4.42 

4.22 

3. 19 

12.60 

2.39 

. . 


1.93 

10.05 

30.19 

6.12 

3, 12 

5.83 

1.08 

1.10 

23.79 

2.31 

1.60 

2.55 

1.15 

1.64 

0.22 

1.43 

1.26 

1.26 


0.64 


0.04 

0.68 

0. 48 




1.30 


0.33 

0.32 

0.87 


0.99 

18.26 

2.58 

3.02 

8.31 

13.89 

19.74 

10.98 

5.10 

5.00 

1.39 

1.76 

3.70 

8.90 

5.66 

2.16 

6.24 


9.86 

3.88 

13.54 

8.66 ’ 

14.72 

4.26 

10.10 

121.45 

102.19 

118.67 

84.53 

93.37 

115.27 

97.72 

89.77 

126.27 

109.92 

124.91 

90.71 

98.28 

119.61 

103.79 

99.37 
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APPENDIX 

Statement 

Element-wise cost of production of Cement 


(Rs. pftr tonrifc) 


Costed Units 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Year ending 31- 

.12-72 31. 

.3-72 30-6.72 

31-3-72 

31-12-72 

'Cfcnieni Production—.Tonnes 4,44,413 7,00,540 

1,94,294 

4,88,805 

2,50,665 

1 . Raw Materials — 

(a) Bauxite . , . . 




0.92 

1.10 

(b)Glay ..... 

0,-20 


0.17 

0.00 

0.48 

(c) Laterite . **. . 

0-*2 

-J. 

•t. 


0.16 

(d) Others i . i 

0.02 

. . 

0.89 

0.09 

0.36 

(e) Gypsum «... 

5.07 

3.05 

2.20 

2.03 

1.61 

(f) Slag . . . 


0.41 


■- 


Total (a to f) 

5.41 

3.46 

3.26 

3.10 

3.71 

2. Wages & Salaries . . • 

18.83 

21.15 

11.36 

11.79 

6.02 

3. Power and Fuel — 






(a) Coal. 

12.60 

20.03 

15.00 

16.91 

2.23 

(b) Furn&bc Oil 

. . 

.. ' 


10.02 

41.10 

(c) Electricity , . . 

11.73 

16.04 

12.30 

6.86 

8.60 

4. Consumable Stores . . • 

2.96 

7.91 

7.91 

3.49 

9.24 

5. Repairs & Maintenance Stores 

6.86 

5.46 

4.29 

7.75 

3.07 

6. Depreciation . . . 

2.06 

4.04 

28.12 

18.99 

14.81 

7. Royalty , , . • • 

2.07 

1.07 

1.26 

1.12 

1.14 

8 . Gratuity .... 

1.01 

0. 19 


0 .31 


9. Minimum Bonus 

0.40 

1.55 


0.39 


10. Factory Overheads . . . 

6.99 

8.74 

11.34 

5.26 

7.61 

11. Administration Overheads. • 

6.08 

5.62 

8.11 

2.97 

4.15 

12. Transport of limestone . 

2.44 

11.48 

3.44 

5.60 

6.38 

13. Total Conversion charges(2to 12) 

74.03 

103.28 

103.13 

91.46 

104.35 

14. Total (1 to 12) . 

79.44 

106.74 

106.39 

94.56 

108.06 
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2i— Contd. 

Vo. A-6. 

Ground for the year 1971/1971- 72 


(Rs. per tonne) 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Weight 

31-12-72 31-7-72 31. 

.7-72 31- 

7-72 

31-7-72 31 

-7-72 31 

-7-72 Aver age 

3,41,000 4,34,000 2,06,400 8,01,200 26, 

1,700 5,00,040 3, 

17,280, 74,51,627 



1.34 


2.11 



0.41 



AnkfclVt 

o'. 19 


301 


0.11 







1.40 

0-17 


0.04 

2.98 0 

.170 

0.04 

0.18 

0.31 

0-55 

4.03 

3.16 

2.51 

3.55 

2.53 

5.74 

3.65 

3.42 


5.47 






0.69 

4.03 

8.67 

6.83 

3.91 

4.68 

5.93 

5.36 

5.35 

7.21 

20.47 

29.73 

16.17 

16.57 

12.77 

24.78 

14.94 

17.01 

10.54 

26.07 

18.69 

13.91 

22.55 

33.55 

18.80 


• « * 

... . 


1.10 

0.07 

2.73 

2.37 

16.57 

17.48 

13.13 

11.96 

14.13 

7.93 

10.64 

12.41 

6.37 1 

.12.35 V 

15.99 } 

7.88 1 

13.66 "I 

9.84 *) 

s- 

13.35 

4.59 

7.63 j 

46.38 - 

J 

- 12.62 

J 

8.52 - 

j 

8.48 

J 

42.30 

J 

3.60 

9,45 

6.71 

12.62 

1.14 

1.64 

1.30 

1.70 

1.21 

1.72 

2.75 

1.48 

0.10 

0.34 

0.79 

0.45 

0.05 

0.32 

0.63 

0.30 


1.32 

2.22 

1.75 

1.00 

0.98 

1.96 

0.79 

13.01 

4.42 

4.26 

2.90 

8.67 

1.44 

3.50 

7.14 


1.94 

1.91 

1.80 

2.15 

1.61 

2 .C2 

J, 4 4 

4.28 

1.63 

6.33 

2.75 

7.17 

0.95 

6.08 

6.30 

1 19.70 

84.65 

105.25 

74.53 

121.92 

, 63.78 

111.45 

91.89 

123.73 

93.32 

112.08 

78.44 

126.60 

/ 

69.71 

116.81 

97.24 
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APPENDIX 22 

[Vide Paragraph 38.2.1.3] 

Capacity and utilisation of capacity of the Costed Units for the year ended 1971/1971-72 
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Assam Cements Ltd. ..... 36-6-72 84,000 66,700 79-4 

Rohtas Industries Ltd. ..... 31-3-72 3,68,823 3,14,837 65.3 
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APPENDIX 23 
[Vide Paragraph 45.2] 

Names of the units for whom Industrial Licences or c.o.b. Licences were granted by 

Government as on 1-0-1072 
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(b) C. O. ft. Licences 

i J.K. Synthetics Ltd., Kanpur . , . Nimbahera (Raj) 2.52 26-3-17 
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Panyam Cement & Mineral Ind. Ltd. Cement- Sullurpet (A.P.l 0.45 

nagar P.O. Dt. Kurnool |,AP) (White) 



rent &Chem. Ltd.,No. 68, II Main Malapur, Taluk Hos- 2.00 New 17-11-71 

Road. . Pet, Banga) ore-2. durga, Dt. Chitra- (Portland) 

durga (Mysore) 
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Jment Corpn. of India Ltd., Herald House, 5-A) Tandur,Dt. Hydera- 4.00 New 18-7-73 

Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-i. bad (A.P.). (Portland) 



21 Cement Corpn. of India Ltd., Herald Ho>> 
Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delh : 
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26 Cements & Chemicals India Ltd., Madras . Chanaka (Mabrash 3.30 New 14-3.70 

tra) (Portland) 4 
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32 A.C.C Ltd., Bombay ..... Wadi, Teh. Ghitapur 

Di»L. Gulbarga-'' 1 ' 
sore) 



33 J.K Synthetics Ltd. Kamla Tower, Kanpur . Ludhiana (Punjab) 1.26 - Split Lo- 17-8-73 

cation 
(capacity 
not to be 
added). 
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